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[HE LITERARY and ART GUILD of 
St. NICHOLAS.—The FIRST MEETING of the Fellows 
will be held at the College, Bampton, Oxon, on January 25, 
1861, where the Constitution and Candidates’ Certificates can 
be obtained from the Secretary, on receipt of six postage 
stamps. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—UNION 
DEBATING SOCIETY.—The MEETINGS of this 
society are now held at Burlington House on the first and 
third FRIDAYS of every month. Graduates and Under- 
graduates are invited to attend. 


HE BAYSWATER ATHEN ZUM, with 


club arrangements, and in connection with Mudie’s 
Library, under a literary vice-presidency and committee of 
management, supplied with Newspapers, Periodicals, and 
Magazines. A Lecture Theatre attached. 
Full particulars at the Secretary’s Office, 3, Havelock- 
terrace, Westbourne-crove. 


RAY SOCIETY (established 1844), for the | 
PUBLICATION of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. | 
—Subscription, One Guinea a Year.—The Subscribers to the | 
Ray Society, and all persons joining the Society after this date, 
are respectfully informed that they can now only obtain the 
back publications of the Society at the increased rates at 
which they are — offered to the public. The Volume for 
1859—Mr. Blackwall“ On British Spiders "—is not yet pub- 
lished, and can still be subscribed for. The pomcgpe pone List | 
for that Volume will, however, close on the 3lst of December | 
next. Those wishing to_join the Society are requested to 

















THE ARTS. 
LARKINGTON'S celebrated ALBUM 


PORTRAITS, or CARTES de VISITE, 12 for One 
Guinea, extra copies 12s. per dozen, taken daily.—SPON- 





SALIA, 246, Regent-street. Every style of photographic 
portraiture carefully executed. 
XHIBITION of the WORKS of 


THOMAS FAED, Esq., at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo- 
place, Pail-mall, from 10 to 4 daily. Admission 1s. 
No. 5, Waterloo-place. 


A) 

TL Ast THREE WEEKS of the IM- 

PORTANT SALE of ITALIAN SCULPTURE.— 
E. NORCHI, 66, Regent-street Quadrant, begs to inform the 
nobility and public that, in consequence of having sold the 
lease of the premises and going *. reside in Italy, his exten- 
sive STOCK of DECORATIY XCULPTURE in groups, 
figures, vases, fonts, &c., must ve positively cleared in a few 
days. No reasonable offer refused. 


HE GREAT PICTURE will be SOLD 

at Madrid, on the 15th of December next, of the 
MARRIAGE, on the 26th of August 1856, of the INFANTA 
DONA AMALIA to H.K.H. Prince ADALBERT of 
BAVARIA. The picture is by the eminent Spanish painter 
Don José Galofré. It contains thirty full-length portraits 
from life, including the A yee the King, the Royal bride and 
beldegroem, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, the Ministers, 











communicate with the Seéretary, 
E. LANKESTER, M.D., 
8, Savi'e-row, London, W. 


CHOOL for MECHANICAL, 
CHEMICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, at the 
College, Chester. 

In addition to English and mathematics, all the pupils are 
taught drawing suitable for the architect or engineer, and in 
the laboratory the principles as well as the practice of che- 
mistry. The use of tools, the construction of machinery, and 
the principles of hanism, may be studied in the various 
workshops of the schools. 

French and German are taught to all who desire it without 
any extra charge. 

Chemical Analyses undertaken; steam-engines and ma- 
chinery examined and reported upon; and mechanism de- 
signed for special purposes. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. A. Rice, Chester. 


THE PRESS. 
HE PRESS.—WANTED an energetic 


Young Man, as CANVASSER, COLLECTOR, and 
BOOK-KEEPER in a first-class Weekly Newspaper. One 
able to read proofs, and who would be willing to assist in the 
general routine of the office, preferred. 

Address, stating terms and references, ‘* Journal,” care of 
Mr. W. E. Life, Advertising Agent, 13, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester. 


A VACANCY exists in the Editorial depart- 
ment of a leading Provincial Newspaper. <A gentle- 
man who, to “ advanced’ political principles, and a racy and 
vigorous style of writing, adds warm sympathies with the 
moral and social movements of the age, will be preferred. 
Address “R. S.,” care of ys = F. White, 38, Fleet-street, 
ondon. 


ANTED, an experienced REPORTER, 


who can sub-edit and fill up his time at case if re- 
quired. None other need apply.—Address, stating salary 
expected, “W. W.,”’ 58, Scotch-street. Carlisle. 


a 

EWSPAPER REPORTER.—WANTED, 
for a provincial daily paper, a first-class REPORTER. 
He must be an accurate and expe.t shorthand-writer, and 

competent to assist in the sub-editing department. 
Letters, containing references as to experience and ability 
and salary required, to be addressed “ KEPORTER,” Journal 

oftice. Birmingham. 


(PHE PRESS.—A young man, who has 


been for several years connected with the press, both 
in the literary and_financial departments, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT. Has a thorough knowledge of newspaper 
book-keeping, and is an expert shorthand-writer. 
Address ** ALPHA,”’ Messrs. Newton and Co.’s, Advertising 
Agents, Warwick-square, E.C. 


DITOR.—WANTED, by a literary gentle- 
man, the JOINT EDITORSHIP or Managing Share in 
anewly-formed or established monthly magazine or weekly 
periodical. The advertiser would invest capital in a bond 
fde concern, or in the formation of one.—Address “F. N.,” 
Messrs. Ward and Lock’s, 158, Fleet-street. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


Gentleman who has had ten years’ experience as Editor 
of an old-established pant, and who is practically acquainted 
with all the details of a newspaper office (including printing), 
is open toan ENGAGEMENT. The highest testimonials as 
to literary ability. character, and general qualifications will be 
furnished : and let:ers addressed ‘* No. 891, N.B.A.0.,” Edin- 
burgh, will meet with due attention. 


r | YHE GENERAL REPORTING ASSO- 
CIATION, 5, Clement’s-inn, W.C., SUPPLY REPORTS, 
verbatim and otherwise, of public meetings, proceedings in 
courts of law, Parliamentary committees, lectures, &c. 
J. J. UTTING, Secretary. 


NOTICE of REMOVAL from 3, Old 
Broad-street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM- 

ei te insures against all Accidents, whether Railway or 


erwise. 
An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/. at death from ac- 
cident, or 6. weekly from injury. 
One persun in every twelve insured is injured yearly by 
accident. 
No extra premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or to the Head Office. 
This Company, without union with any other, has paid for 
compensation 65,0007. W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Comnany, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860, 


















































Great Officers of the Palace, &c. The painting 
Gomm gmy three years and a half, and cost the artist more than 
1000/7, in journeys to Munich and other expenses. Its value 
is estimated at 17007. 

Address Don José GALOFRE, Calle del Sordo, No. 48, Madrid. 


RoxaAl EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 























Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring,Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. ley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Hayller 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan FE. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 

rost, A.R.A. <A.Johnston Taylor utrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


LLUMINATION.—Guinea, Guinea and a 


half, Two Guinea, Three Guinea, and Five Guinea 
handsome Boxes of Colours and Materials. Outlines, plain 
and partly coloured; One Shilling Manual on the subject; 
every other requisite. 
Wrxsor and NEwTOoy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY.—Linporrr’s 


Ingenious and wonderful Invention for taking Portraits 
and Landscapes by Day or night, without Apparatus. The 
secret, with instructions and specimens, forwarded for 2s. 1d. 
—W. LINDORFF, Drawing Academy, 11, Denmark-hill, 


Camberwell. 

PICTURE HANGING by PATENT 
PROCESS, by means of which a collection can be 

adjusted with the greatest accuracy, or altered to admit of 

removals or additions without disturbing the general arrange- 

ment. Equally applicable to Museums, and every purpose 

where display is required. 

For prospectuses of this simple, elegant, and facile invention 
apply to J. HoGartH, Haymarket, London; or to R. 8. 
NEWALL and Co., No. 130, Strand, London, and No. 17, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool. 


THE QUEEN and PRINCE CONSORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE. 
Sent free for 24 stamps. 

The above pleasing style of Photographs taken daily by an 
eminent Foreign Artist.—Twenty for 20s. 

Lonpon STEREOSCOPIC CoMPANY, 54, Cheapside, under 

Bow Church. 

Detention five minutes; weather immaterial, as the chemi- 

cals are adapted accordingly. 


MUSIC. 
GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 


Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—The TWENTY-NINTH 
SEASON willcommence with a performance of HANDEL'S 
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ORATORIO “SOLOMON” on Friday, Nov. 30. <A great 
rehearsal of the Handel Festival Choir will be held on Fridav, 
Dec. 14. The usual winter perfor of the “ Messiah "’ will 





take place on Fridays, Dee. 7 and 21. 

Subscriptions for reserved seats in the area or gallery, two 
guineas; for stalls, three guineas—received daily at the 
office, 6, Exeter Hall. Immediate application is requisite to 
secure subscriptions. 


a] 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

The production of Lder's romantic opera at this Theatre 
having been attended by the most unequivocal marks of 
public favour; from the commencement to the fall of the 
curtain unanimous applause greeted its performance; all the 
—— vocalists were honoured by repeated calls before the 
audience. 

On Monday, Nov. 19th, and during the week, the NIGHT 
DANCERS. Mme. Palmieri, Leffler, Thirlwall, Albertazzi; 
— Messrs, Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. 

Dn. 
To conclude with The AMBUSCADE. Messrs. W. H. 
Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Mons. Vandris, Mme. Pierron, 
and Clara Morgan. 

Commence at half-past seven; doors open at seven. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. 








Edward Murray. : 
No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers. 


kK. FOURNESS ROLFE will SING, on 

the 19th Nov. at the Surrey Gardens; 20th, at Brix- 

ton; 21st, at Windsor; 27th, at Kingston; 29th, morning, at 

Leamington; evening, at the Town-hall, Birmingham. 
3, Limerston-street, Chelsea. 


OZART NIGHT at the MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS on Monday Evening next, 

Nov. 19._ Principal performers: Pianofurte, Mr. Chas. Hallé; 
violin, M. Saintou; clarionet, M. Lazarus; violoncello, Sig. 

































































Piatti. Vocalists: Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. 
Santley. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. For full particulars see 
= Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; unreserved 
seats, ls. 


At CHAPPELL's, 50, New Bond-street; CRAMER and Co.'s; 
and HamMonp’s, Regent-street; Kerry, Prowse, and Co.'s, 
48, Cheapside; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


R. GEORGE BUCKLAND is engaged 

to give his LECTURE ENTERTAINMENTS (vocally 
and instrumentally illustrated), at East Retford, this day, the 
15th Nov., and to-morrow, the 16th; 17th. eens 19th, 
Mechanics’, Dumfries, and Crighton Institution, Dumfries ; 
20th, Hawick; 2st, Greenock ; 22nd, Port Glasgow; 25rd, 
Stirling; 24th. Edinburgh; 26th, Port Glasgow; 27th, Stir- 
ling; 28th, Falkirk; 29th, Linlithgow; 30th, Dunfermline; 
Ist Dec., Edinburgh; and returns to London on Monday, the 


ec. 
Address Stanhope Cottage, Park Village East, 


egent's-park. 
N EW 








PIANO MUSIC, 


by 
A. SCHLOESSER. 











Mozart's Batti, Batti 3s. 

" Vedrai Carino. 3s. 
Haydn's Mermaid's Song Ss. 
And a brilliant Duet on Mozart’s Don Juan............ 68. 


London: AsHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and 
Co.), 18, Hanover-square. 


BOOSEY’s MUSICAL CABINET.—A 


complete Library of Vocal, Pianoforte, and Dance 
Music, in shilling books, each containing the cream of the 
best authors’ works, beautifully printed on excellent paper 
surpassing in cheapness everything that has ever appeared 
Now ready. 





VOCAL SERIES. 
20 SONGS by MENDELSSOHN owssccscscesessreeeere 1 
20 BALLADS by POPULAR COMPOSERS....... 1 








20 CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. ........0. 15. 

14 SONGS by VERDI 1s. 

12 SONGS by BALFE Is. 

12 SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY ...........0. 15. 
PIANOFORTE SERIES. 

9 ORIGINAL PIECES by ASCHER ........0008 15. 


10 NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS ccccccsccseccesee 
12 DRAWING-ROOM PIECES 
25 GEMS by VERDI 1s. 
12 SETS of QUADRILLES 1s. 
50 FAVOURITE WALTZES ....ccccccssssssesessssncsevse 1S, 
50 POLKAS and GALOPS ...ccccssscsrseesssssevsersesee 1d, 
*,* All the Songs have Pianoforte Accompaniments and 
English Words. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


[HE ENGLISH SONG-BOOK. Price 4s., 
superbly bound in cloth, gilt letters. Containing Forty- 

four Songs and Ballads (with Pianoforte Accompaniments), 

by Balfe, Hatton, Linley, Mori, Loder, Wrighton, and other 

— composers. ilt edges, 6d. extra. Postage 4d.— 
OOSEY and Sons, Holles-street. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 
BOOK. Price 4s, sunerbly bound in cloth, gilt. Con- 
taining Thirty-one Pieces for the Pianoforte, including Noc- 
turnes, Fantasias, Mazurkas and Galops de Salon, Reveries, 


1s. 
Is. 

















Romances, &c., bv Ascher, Talexy, Wely. Cramer, Goria, 
Rosellen, Ravina, Beyer, Comettant. Gilt edges, 6d. extra. 
Postage 4d.—Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 





NHE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


price 4s., handsomely bound. contains Fifty Waltzes, 
Forty Polkas, Ten Galops, Two Varsovianas, Two Schot- 
tisches, and Twelve Sets of Quadrilles, by popular composers, 
being the cheapest and most entertaining collection of music 
ever published.—Boosgy and Sons, Holles-street. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ALE of a choice COLLECTION of 


ENGRAVINGS, at Brussels.—Mr. HEUSSNER will 
SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, and 
three following days, the highly-interesting collection of 
ENGRAVINGS formed by the jate M. Joseph Paelinck, 
artist, ——- specimens of the early German Masters, 
E.S. 1466, Martin Schongauer, Israel van Mecken, A. Diirer, 
Cranach, &c.; to be followed by a collection of rare old illus- 
trated books and manuscripts. 

Catalogues to be obtained of T. and W. Booyr. 29, New 
Bond-street, London, by post for four stamps. 

TO CAPITALISTS. 
ALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY 

FOR SALE.—To be DISPOSED OF by PRIVATE 
BARGAIN, the GOODWILL, COPYRIGHT, PREMISES, 
BOOK-DEBTS, PRINTING MATERIALA, NT of 
the*GLASGOW SATURDAY POsT, and P. ‘ e. 
RENFREWSHIRE REFORMER” NEWSP. 2 
Journal, published once a week, has been for 
nearly forty years, has long had the largest circulation of the 
first-class newspapers in Scotland, and has a valuable adver- 
tising connection maintained without canvassing. The Plant 
is in first-rate order, and fully adequate for the uction of 
the most extensively circulated daily newspaper. The premi 
are central, large, commodious, and unrestricted. 

Further particulars will be given to intending pyrchaseré 
application to Messrs. RitcHie and Drew, 
97, West George-street; or to Messrs. R, an : 
Writers, 73, West Nile-street, Glasgow. of were « 
meer Office, 15, Turner’s-court, ~ FAS See 
lasgow, Nov. 2, 1860. Hi 























GALES BY AUCTION 
continued on page 597. 
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Eoucational 3 Heqistey. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
OFFERED. ; 
FULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 
stamp for the reply. 


EAD MASTER for a boy’s school in 

Yorkshire. Salary 1007. and a good house, exclusive of 
Government grants. Should be experienced in the manage- 
ment of large schools, and highly certificated. Address Box 
932, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


MASTER of a grammar school in Lanca- 
shire. Must be in holy orders. Applications to contain 
testimonials, age, whether single or married, and number in 
family. Wanted immediately after Christmas. Address Box 
934, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


NV ASTER of a grammar school in North 

Wales. Must be thoroughly conversant with the 
management and duties of a classical and commercial aca- 
demy. A graduate, or one about to take orders, preferred. A 
knowledge of the Welsh language desirable. The trustees 
pay 507. for the education of twenty-four boys. Application to 
be made on or before December 6. Address Box 936, Gra- 
tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.c. 


NV ASTER (non-resident) of the junior 
school in a Yorkshire college, will be required after 
Christmas next, to teach the elements of English arithmetic, 
writing, history, geography and Scripture. Salary 100/., with 
permission, if married, to take boarders. Address Box 938, 
} ome cae Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
trand, W.C. 


7 ° . 
\ ASTER of a marine school in _ the 
county of Durham. Must be an M.A. of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The instruction consists of every part of 
mathematical and other learning which can be interesting or 
useful to a mariner, and fit him for the higher duties of his 
profession: Salary 350/., without house or school fees. Ap- 
lications to be made before the 24th of December. Address 
ox 940, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
atreet, Strand, W.C. 


GERMAN MASTER. A vacancy for one 


will occur at Christmas. Attendance required on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday in each week, from 12 to3o’clock. <A 
person not over 40 would be preferred. Salary 601. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent in on or before November 
24. Locality London. Address Box 942, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ECOND MASTER in a clergyman’s 
private school near London for the sons of gentlemen. 
Qualifications, thorough proficiency in arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid, and trigonometry, and a fair knowledge of classics, 
Stipend 100/., with board, lodging, and washing. Address, 
with references, Box 944, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


= . > 
ECOND MASTER (non-resident) in a 
grammar schoolin the Isle of Anglesea. Wanted from 
February next a graduate in mathematical honours. He 
must be a member of the Church of England, and competent 
to undertake, beyond his special department, classic al and 
general branches of instruction. Salary 1601., with Title to 
orders attached. Address Box 946. Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A SSISTANT MASTER wanted for all 
commercial subjects and junior classics. Remuneration 

1l. per week and board. Address, with references, Box 948, 

—- Educational Registry, 10, Wellington - street, 
trand, 


ASSISTANT MASTER in a first-class 


private boarding school, near Edinburgh. Must be 
in orders, and ready to take occasional duty on Sunday. 
Will be expected to show superior testimonials in respect of 
attainments and skill, and experience in tuition. Address Box 
950, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT MASTER at a diocesan 
school, to teach the classics, arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid (three books), history, and geography ; also singing so 
far as to train and lead the boys in the services and hymns at 
church. Age not over 30. Must be a communicant, and pos- 
sess experience and ability to prepare boys for public exami- 
nations. Ifa graduate, the appointment may lead to a Title in 
holy orders. Salary 50/1. with board and residence. Address 
Box 952, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C 

EN GLISH ASSISTANT MASTER. 
Wanted immediately, in a respectable establishment 

near London, one who is experienced, and competent to take 

the junior classics and to assist in the general routine of 

business. Address, stating qualifications, experience, salary, 

&c., Box 954, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 


ton-street, Strand, W.C. 
UNIOR ASSISTANT CLASSICAL 


MASTER, in a Bedfordshire grammar school. Candi- 
dates to send in testimonials on or before November 30. 
Salary 1001. Address Box 956, Gratuitous Educational Regis- 
try, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 












































Y } ‘UTOR. Wanted a gentleman thoroughly 

qualified to teach French, German, drawing, and forti- 
fication. A permanent interest in the school will be given to 
one who can invest about 500/ and bring some pupils. Address 
30X 958, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


DAILY TUTOR required in the neigh- 

bourhood of Russell-square. Must. be fully competent 
to teach a young gentleman Greek and Latin, mathematics, 
and French. Salary liberal. Address Box 960, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 





LERICAL TUTOR. The incumbent of a 

parish in a.midland county wiil want a tutor at Christ- 

mas, to assist him in preparing his pupils (four or five) for the 

public schools. A title for orders would be given at Lent. 

Views evangelical. Stipend 861, with board and lodging. 

Address Box 962, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


MATHEMATICAL TUTOR. Required 


a gentleman accustomed to prepare for examinations, 
and of some practice in military schools; must have one whole 
day in the week disengaged. Locality S.E. district of London. 
Address Box 964, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ENIOR TUTOR, in a school for young 


gentlemen, near Liverpool, will be required after Christ- 
mas. Address, stating full particulars, Box 966, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 


JUNIOR TEACHER (non-resident) in a 


school at the West-end of Londop; age not under 16. 
He will be taught his profession, and receive private lessons. 
A small salary will be given. Address Box 968, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PPRENCH CONVERSATION. Required, 


by a gentleman living near Regent-circus, one or two 
evenings’ conversation a week in the French language with a 
well-educated native of France. Unexceptionable references 
required. Address, stating terms, Box 970, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ECTURER. The Master of a school in 


London is desirous of having lectures on chemistry, &c., 
delivered to the pupils during the winterterm. Address, with 
enone. Box 972, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 

Vellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
QCHOO LMASTER in a village in North 
\ Derbyshire. Required one who, in addition to the usual 
duties, can instruct the choir. and fill the office of organist. 
Address, stating qualifications and salary required, Box 974, 
o_o Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


MASTER and MISTRESS, for a day 


school near Manchester. Must be experienced, active, 
and members of the Church of England, also without family. 
Salary 707. with house and coal. Address Box 976, Gra- 
eee Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


N ASTER and MISTRESS for the National 

schools in an agricultural parish in Essex. The 
master must possess a Government certificate, and preference 
would be given to one whohad a good knowledge of music and 
ability tolead the singing inthe church. Salary 701. witha 
new house rent free, and a good garden. Address Box 978, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


MASrER and MISTRESS for the National 


school of an agricultural parish in Lincolnshire; must 
be experienced, and able to satisfy a strict inquiry as to per- 
sonal character and qualifications. Salary 50/., house and 
garden. Address Box 980, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EAD GOVERNESS of a college in 


Scotland to take the charge of the instruction gene- 
rally, and teach the higher branches. Must have received a 
very superior education, be a good and advanced arithmetician, 
know well some books of Euclid, and have some acquaintance 
with the sciences; be also a good linguist. Latin and Italian 
very important. Salary 1007. with increase after two years 
conditionally Address Box 982. Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS to three children (the eldest 


7 years old),’to take the entire charge of them during the 
day, and alight part of their wardrobe. Fluent French and 
German, with good English, music, and a little drawing re- 
quired. Locality London. Address, stating age, salary, &c., 
Box 984. Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS. Required a lady possessing 


a thorough English education, with a knowledge of 
music, to take the duties of a respectable school; locality 
Lincolnshire. Address, stating all particulars, Box 986, Gra- 
cans Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

»C. , 









































GCHOOLMISTRESS for a Lannion 


Union. Must have a certificate from the Committee of 
Council on Education. Salary 40/., with board, washing, and 
apartments. a to be sent in on or before Novem- 
ber 26. Address Box 1002, Gratuitous Educational Registry. 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADY ASSISTANT (resident) in a pre- 


_paratory school for voung gentlemen, near London. 
ualifications required, Engl sh history. geography, asritime- 
tic, and junior Latin: a knowledge of French is desirable, but 
not indispensable. The number of boarders is very small. 
Salary from 25/. to 307., or even more under peculiar cireum- 
stances. Address Box 1004, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








from 18 to 20 years of age, is required in a small school 
in the south-west of England. The duties would be very 
light, and a very small salary only can be offered. ‘To one cé- 
sirous of acquiring aknowledge of the English language, and to 


more importance than salary, this offer would prove very ac- 
ceptable. Address Box 1006, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PUPIL TEACHER. A lady wishes for a 


young person who is competent to instruct and take 
charge of three young children. Address Box 1098, Gra- 
eo" Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


, x al . 
UPIL TEACHER, A young English 
lady, who could introduce a pupii, can be received 
without a premiun or any payment for herself, receiving 
lessons in French, German, and drawing, in addition to 
lessons in the higher branches of geography and arithmetic 
from aimaster, in return for a little assistance with a sinall 
junior class. Locality_the South-west of England. Address 
Box 1010, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


UITION and BOARD. Wanted near 


London, for two girls and one boy (ages 10, 8, and 6), a 
good plain education, combined with religious and moral 
training. Terms must be moderate; a trifle extra for the 
rudiments of French would not be objected to, Address Box 
1012 Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


o > ~ nye : 
y URSERY GOVERNESS to proceed with 
a family to Jamaica; must be a member of the Esta- 
blished Chureh, competent to impart a good English and 
moral education, the rudiments of French and music, fond of 
children, cheerful, and willing to be useful in dome stic matters 
not menial. Address (inclosing testimonials and terms for a 
three and seven years’ engagement) Box 1014, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


ml 
URSERY GOVERNESS. Wanted, a 
pious member of the Church of England. Neither 
French, music. nor drawing requisite. Locality Yorkshire. 
Address, giving reference and stating saliry required, Box 
1016, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


URSERY GOVERNESS. A lady re- 


siding in Ireland requires an English lady, of strictly 
Evangelical principles, to take the entire charge of, and in- 
struct her boys in the English language and the rudiments of 
French and music. Address Box 1018, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
— to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GraTulITOUs EpvucaTionaL Recistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and alsoinclose a 
stamp for the reply. 


ee een 
AS HEAD MASTER of a commercial 


school, oras Second, Third, or Fourth Master of a grammar 

school; age 29; married ; formerly of St. John's Colleze, Cam- 

bridge; has had nearly 17 years’ experience, and held high 

appointments in first-rate public schools. Can manage large 

masses of boys. Is the son of a clergyman, a sound teacher, 
‘staat ani 


and an effici « Salary 80/. to 200/. with the 
































OVERNESS. Wanted after the Christmas 
vacation, in a school at Gloucester, a lady fully qualified 
to teach music to advanced pupils. Address Box 988, Gra- 
a Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


OVERNESS. Wanted after the Christmas 


vacation, in a school at Gloucester, a lady fully qualified 
to teach English and drawing. Address Box 990, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS. Wanted after the Christmas 


vacation, in a school at Gloucester, a lady fully qualified 
to teach French and dancing. Address Box 992, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a clergy- 


man’s family, to teach English thoroughly, music with 
sineing, French, and drawing. Salary moderate. Locality 
Yorkshire. Address Box $94, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GUPERIOR GOVERNESS. Wanted in the 


family of a German nobleman, residing at Bonn on the 
Rhine, for next spring, an English or Scotch lady, to superin- 
tend the education of three children, two boys and one girl, 
the eldest of whom is ten years of age. Must be of Evangeli- 
cal principles, experienced in tuition, a thorough gentle- 
woman in manner and appearance, not under 25 years of age, 
and competent to instruct in English, music. &c. Address 
Box 996, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 














| an. 
—- of receiving boarders. Printed testimonials may be 
ad on application. Address Box 1987, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS MASTER (non-resident) in a good 


school, or as Tutor (non-resident) in a fainily. 
Advertiser is a graduate (English) in honours of Trinit 
College, Dublin, 33 years of age, and a member of the Churelh 
of England (views moderate). Has had great experience in 
preparing youths for the universities, army and navy, civil 
service, &c. References of the highest character. Stipend 
not less than 1001, Address Box 1989, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER in a school or college (non- 

resident or resident); age 24. Is fully competent to 
teach the lower and middle mathematical sciences, the Eng- 
glish and Latin languages, withjunior Hebrew, &c. Has had 
upwards of seven years’ experience in tuition; possesses testi- 
monials of ability and character from gentiemen of the highest 
standing in the profession. Salary from 70/1. to 801. if non- 
resident (which would be preferred), or 591. if resident. Address 








street, Strand, W.C. 


AS, MASTER in a school (non-resident) ; 


the country preferred; age 25. Teaches French and 
English thoroughly, Latin (as far as Cesar). arithmetic. ele- 
mentary drawing, writing, &c. Has had six years’ exne- 
rience in teaching upwards of a year of which period he 
passed in Paris. Good references to the heads of schools in 
which be has assisted. Salary from 85/. to90/. Address Box 
= /. cm Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
strand, 4 








street, Strand, W.C. 


HEAD MISTRESS for a girl’s school in 


Yorkshire. Salary 607., with an allowance of 107, fora 
house, exclusive of Government grants. Should be expe- 
rienced in the management of large schools, and highly certi- 
ficated. Address Box $98, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ MASTER of a boys’ or mixed school, not 


under Government inspection. Wanted at Christmas 
by a trained schoolmaster of large experience, Can teach 
music and lead a Choir. Age26; unmarried; first-class re fe- 
rences and testimonials. Address Box 1995, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





MISTRESS for a mixed village school 


under Government inspection, of about 70 children. 
Must be trained and experienced, possess a knowledge of 
music, Pg of training a choir, and playing on the organ. 
Salary 35/., with children’s pence, a neat house (partially fur- 
nished), and asmall garden. Locality Lincolnshire. Address 





Box 1000, Gratuitous Edueational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


~ al 

A S COMMERCIAL or ASSISTANT 
MASTER in a grammar, public, or other good school; 

age 30. Can teach English subjects thorouzhly, elementary 
Latin, French, and chemistry, &c; bad one year's training in 
anormal college, and held three appointments in endowed 
schools; nine years’ experience in tuition, Salary 80/. Ad- 
dress Box 1997, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 





ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH TEACHER. A French lady, of 





whom a kind and comfortable home would be considered of 





Box 1991, Gratuitious Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- © 
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AS ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
MASTER;; London preferred; age 23. Teaches English 
grammar and composition, critically and scientifically, history 
(Scripture, ancient, and per won geography, ornamental 
writing, mapping. arithmetic, landscape and figure drawing, 
&ec., classics, and mathematics. Is accustomed to tuition. 
Salary not under 407. Address Box 1999, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S FRENCH or GERMAN MASTER; 

would also give Jessons in Latin and Greek. Advertiser 

jis a native of Switzeriand, and an ordained clergyman ; age 

Has studied theology in Germany, and been for three 

years professor in one of the first Protestant schools in Paris. 

Address Box 2001, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand. W.C. 





A§ MATHEMATICAL TUTOR. Adver- 

tiser is 22 years of age, and was formerly at Cambridge. 

He wishes to employ his evenings in giving lessons in 

elementary mathematics, either at his own residence, near 

Russell-square, or at the residence of his pupil. Address Box 

= we Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
oJ 


AS MORNING TUTOR, in or near London; 


age 44. Is competent to instruct in English generally, 





Greek, Latin with versification, German and French 
(acquired on the Continent), drawing, and elementary mathe- 
matics; can also impart a good knowledge of music (piano). 
Is a methber of the Established Church, and possesses great 
experience in tuition. Terms 1s. 6d. per hour; a reduction if 
d_by the month or quarter. Address Box 2035, Gra- 





S MATHEMATICAL MASTER; age 


30. Besides mathematics can teach middle classics and 
junior French, also English, drawing, and water colours. 
Obtained the Government medal for drawing; has had con- 
siderable experience in tuition. Salary from 70/. to 800. if 
resident. Address Box 2003, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S VISITING DRAWING MASTER in 


a school or family, by an exhibiting artist, who has had 
26 P md experience as a teacher of painting in oil and water- 
colours, elementary drawing and perspective. Attends within 
20 miles of town. Terms according to distance and time. 
Address Box 205, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a boarding 


or grammar school; not unwilling to take a national 
school; North of England preferred; age 24. Teaches Latin, 
French, Euclid, algebra, drawinz, mapping, ornamental pen- 
manship, and competent to impart a sound English education. 
Has had seven years’ experience in tuition. Salary 90. if 
non-resident, 50/. if resident. Address Box 2007, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR. Advertiser is a Cambridge 
Graduate in classical honours, and prizeman of his 
college; age 27. Passed the civil service examination with 
certificate of “Marked Proficiency.” Receives at his residence 
in St. John’s Wood, or attends at their own homes, pupils 
who require instruction in classics, simple mathematics, Eng- 
lish history, comoosition, and literature. Terms 3s. per lesson 
of one hour. Address Box 2009, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A®’ TUTOR (classical and mathematical), 


in a family, by an Oxonian, second classman in classics 
(Moderations) ; has held three exhibitions at Oxford; and 
sesses three and a half years’ experience in tuition. Of 
ate tutor in aclergyman’s family to two boys aged 16 and 12. 
Stipend not less than 707. Age 24. Address Box 2011, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR. A gentleman, the son of a 


clergyman, is desirous of meeting with an engagement 
in a family or school, to instruct little boys between the ages 
of 5 and 12, in the usual branches of education. Salary not 
under 402 Address Box 2013, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S TUTOR or MASTER. A Wrangler, 
scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, now second 
master of a grammar school, who can teach moderate classics 
and elementary French and German, will be open to an en- 
a ement after Christmas. Address Box 2015, Gratuitous 
ucational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a family, on the south coast 

or Channel Islands. Required by a gentleman in orders, 

young, earnest, and highly cultivated. Classics elementary, 

Mglish generally, natural science, music advanced. The 

highest references. Address Box 2017, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A§ TUTOR (the West of England pre- 


ferred); age 55. Understands English (mother-tongue), 


























-German, Italian, French, the rudiments of Latin, mathematics 


(as far as equations in algebra and navigation). Has been 16 
ears resident in Cologne as teacher. Good_ references. 
alary 60/2. Address Box 2019, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S AFTERNOON TUTOR, in or near 


London; age 26. Teaches French (thoroughly acquired 
in Paris), Italian, junior German and Latin, arithmetic, and 
English generally; also shorthand. Has had considerable 
experience in teaching in grammar and collegiate schools. 
Terms 12s. per week, or 3/7. up to Christmas. Might probably 
be able to teach all the day on Tuesday and Friday. Address 
Box 2021, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


CLASSICAL TUTOR, or Assistant 


S 
A Master. Advertiser is a member of the University of 








Oxford, age 22, and has had between seven and eight years’ 


experience in tuition. Besides classics, would undertake 
junior mathematics, English grammar and literature, history, 
geography, and a little science. A non-resident Tutorship in 
or near London would be preferred; can produce testimonials 
of the highest order. Address Box 2023, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S CLERICAL TUTOR (resident) in a 
family. Advertiser is a graduate of Oxford, in holy 
orders, 28 years of age,and experienced in tuition. The sub- 
ects he undertakes to teach are classics, junior mathematics, 
logic, natural science, and the principles of physiology, with 
the usual English course. Address Box 2025, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY TUTOR. Advertiser is a 
clergyman of the Established Church, a B.A. of Cam- 
bridge, 27 years of age, and married. Teaches classics, mathe- 
matics, French, Italian, and German (acquired abroad), also 
Hebrew and divinity. Terms moderate. Address Box 2027, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY TUTOR, or to prepare gentle- 
men for matriculation and the B.A. examination at 
the University of London, or to assist in the preparation for 
holy orders. Advertiser is a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and was a prizeman of his college in natural philo- 
sophy, mathematics, logic. and mental philosophy; age 30. 
Terms 3/. 3s. per month, six hours per week. Address Box 
2029, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 











y 
wan Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


ry o 
S PRIVATE TUTOR. An English 
gentleman, of twelve years’ educational experience, 
desires an i diate eng t as Non-resident or Visiting 
Tutor, a healthy locality on the South Coast being preferred ; 
the advertiser has prepared pupils for Eton and the Univer- 
sities. In addition to classics and mathematics, he possesses 
a thorough knowledge of French and German, with some 
branches of natural science and drawing. Address Box 2037, 
eo Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
‘and, W.C. 


AS’ PRIVATE TUTOR. Can prepare boys 


for public schools &e. ; has held high appointments ; 
age 29; —— seventeen years. Salary no object, but a 
comfortable home is essential. Printed testimonials on ap- 
plication. Address Box 2039, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR (resident) during 


the Christmas vacation; no choice of locality. Adver- 
tiser is a graduate of Cambridge, and holds two exhibitions, 
both of which were gained by competition (the one of his col- 
lege, the other of hls native town). Would undertake to in- 
struct in classics and mathematics, and all branches of an 
English education. Has had six years’ experience in tuition; 
age 28, Terms 10/. for the vacation. Address Box 2041, Gra- 
a Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


A S PRIVATE TUTOR for the London 
University, &c., or as Visiting Tutor in a school or 
family. Advertiser is a Cambridge graduate in classical and 
mathematical honours; age 31. Terms 2s. 6d. per lesson, 
or twelve for One Guinea. Address Box 2043, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR. The advertiser 


is competent to give instruction in English literature, 
[= and political economy ; also in French (acquired 
nm Paris), classics, and junior mathematics. Age 25; has 
recently passed the examination prescribed for the bar, and 
taken honours with diploma of elementary law, in the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. Terms 4 guineas per month tor two 
hours per diem. Address Box 2045, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR. Advertiser is a 
B.A. of Ch. Ch. Oxford. Assisted by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates and foreign professors, he prepares pupils 
for the universities, public schools, and the several exaimina- 
tions connected with the civil, military, and naval services. 
Non-resident pupils are received in the neighbourhood of Kel- 
grave-square; resident pupils are accommodated in_the 
vicinity of Regent’s-park. Address Box 2047, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR and Companion to 


twoor three boys. Advertiser is a B.A. of Cambridge, 
the son of a beneficed clergyman, and 33 years of age; has 
held appointments in select schools, and is considered well 
adapted for the office he seeks. Would prefer a locality within 
50 miles of London. Salary 507. Address Box 2049. Gra- 
ceheas Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR. Advertiser is a 

Cambridge M.A., and resides at the West-end of Lon- 
don. He attends schools and families, prepares young men 
for admission to the Theological Colleges of St. Bees, St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead, and Lampeter, and qualifies gover- 
nesses for positions in which Latin may be required. Terms 
moderate. Address Box 2051, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ VISITING TUTOR, in or near London, 
by a graduate of Christ Church, Oxford (M.A.) Pre- 
pares pupils for public schools and the universities, also for 
the army and civil service. Possesses great experience in 
tuition with pupils of all ages, many of whom have highly 
distinguished themselves; age 29. Address Box 2053, Gra- 
a Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 



































’ ° 

AS VISITING TUTOR, in or near London; 

districts W.C. or W. preferred; has been seven years 
classical master in a boarding school, four years in a clergy- 
man’s family, and had 13 years’ experience as visiting tutor. 
Teaches classics, French, German, elocution, composition, 
extempore speaking, &c. Can receive pupils (either ladies or 
gentlemen) during certain hours in the forenoon, at his resi- 
dence, near Highgate. Terms 2s. 6d. per hour. Address Box 
2057, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 





S RESIDENT TUTOR in a family, or 


Assistant Classical Master in a respectable school or 
college. Advertiser is 19 years of age, and has had twelve 
months’ experience in tuition. Is a pretty fair Latin and 
English scholar and arithmetician ; would have no objection 
to teach the rudiments of French and Greek, the first book of 
Euclid, and algebra to simple equations. Terms from 35/. to 
401. includi oard, resid , and laundry. Address Box 
2059, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S TEACHER of FRENCH and GER- 
MAN, by a foreign gentleman; age 29. Of great expe- 
rience, and provided with excellent references and testimo- 
nials. Will be open for an engagement after Christmas, either 
as resident or non-resident Tutor. Salary 80/.; but with the 
certainty of private tuition would be willing to accept of a 
less sus. Address Box 2061, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














S EVENING TUTOR to little boys, or 

to read and write for a lady or gentleman after 5 o'clock 

»m. Teaches English and elementary Latin and Greek. 
as been long employed as an assistant master or private 
tutor; age 30. Terms 10s. 6d. per week. Address Box 2031, 
we Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


A S ITALIAN TEACHER. Advertiser is 

an Italian LL.D. and Ph.D. Is well qualified to teach 
the Italian Janguage, literature, and_ history; can speak 
French fluently. Age 51, and married; locality in or near 
London. Remuneration according to circumstances. Address 
Box 2063, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 





AS’ ASSISTANT in a school. Advertiser 
p 


ossesses considerable experience in tuition, and is 
fully competent to undertake classics, French (acqoired in 
France), English generally, and Euclid ; would have no objec- 
to combine general assistance. Possesses certificates from 
the College of Preceptors. Terms from 35/. to 407. Address 
Box 2065, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS SCHOOLMASTER (in or near London 


preferred); age 21. Possesses a certificate of merit, and 
can give unexceptionable references. Salary not less than 
602. Situation required after Christmas. Address Box 2067, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellingtun-streer, 
Strand, W. C. 


; : . . 
AS GOVERNESS in a family in England 

or France; age 23. Qualifications, English, German, and 
French language, and particularly music, having been a 
pupil of Herr Hiller in the Cologne Musical School. Salary 
60 guineas. Has been educated chiefly in Germany, where 
she has been between five or six years. Address Box 2069, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 











W.C. 
AS GOVERNESS, or as Companion toa 


lady. Advertiser is 28 years of age, understands music 
and singing, and is accustomed to read aloud in English ant 
French. Possesses a cheerful disposition, and would be glad 
to make herself useful in any capacity not menial Salary 5e/, 
Address Box 2071, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS or Companion, by the 
daughter of a clergyman of the Established Chureh. 
Has had fifteen years’ experience as governess in families of 
distinction, and has resided three years on the Continent. Is 
a good reader, and fond of reading aloud; has a taste for 
music, ornamental work, &c. A comfortable home is desired 
rather than a high salary, and a situation rather responsible 
thanlaborious, Age 40. Address Box 2073, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, either 


in England or France, in a family or school; age 30. Is 
competent to teach English generally, with the rudiments of 
music and French. as had eight years’ experience in 
tuition; no objection to travel or to an engagement as Com- 
panion to alady. Sal from 201. to 257. Address Box 2075, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a family, or Teacher 


in a school, in the vicinity of Islington or Stoke Newing- 
ton: age 28. Is able to impart a thorough English education, 
without accomplishments. Kept a private school for several 
years. Salary 12l. Address Box 2079, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A§ GOVERNESS in a family (near London 
preferred). Can teach English, music, and drawi~z, 
also French to beginners. Salary not a mater‘al object. Most 
respectable references given. Address Box 2081, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children. 
Teaches English, French, music, and the rudiments o* 
German. Age 19. Salary not under 107. Address Box 2083, 
Gratuitons Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family. 
44 Is willing to take the entire charge and instruction of not 
more than two girls in English, French, ana drawing, also 
music if not too far advanced. North of England preferred ; 
no objection to travel. Has had nine years’ experience in 
tuition; age 28. Salary 80 guineas. Would not object to the 
of lady’s companion and amanuensis. Address Box 
2085, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


== ; . 
A S GOVERNESS in a school or family; 
London, Norfolk, or Lanesshire preferred; age 27. 
Teaches French, music (piano), German, geography, drawing, 
history. &c. Has had five years’ experience in tuition, part of 
the time governess in a family in Holland. Is a native of 
Switze:land and a Protestant. Terms, in aschool, 401; in a 
family, 807. Address Box 2087, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, or Companion to a family 
deprived of maternal care, either in England or abroad. 
Acquirements, good French, having resided both in France 
and Portugal, some knowledge of Italian, and several of the 
usual accomplishments; is aiso well acquainted with English 
and itsliterature. Terms not less than 607. First-rate refe- 
rences. Address Box 2089, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, the country preferred ; 

agel7. Teaches English, French, and music. Has one 

ear’s experience. Address Box 2091, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 







































S GOVERNESS to children under eleven 

years of age. Advertiser is the daughter of an architect, 
and teaches thorough English, finent French (acquired in 
Paris), drawing, and music. Has had ten years’ experience 
in tuition; can be highly recommended ; age 28. Salary from 
201. to 30/7. according to circumstances. Address Box 2093, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry,10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
A S GOVERNESS, travelling or resident, 
town or country (the latter preferred) ; age 27. Teaches 
music, good singing, preparatory French, and the usual 
branches of an English education. Has had a ex- 
perience in families; would not object to a companionship, or 
to superintend the domestic comforts of a family combined 
with tuition where the mother is much engaged or in delicate 
health. Good references. Terms from 20 to 25 guineas, Ad- 
dress Box 2095, Gratuitous Educational! Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a family. Advertiser 


is 22 years of age, and has held an engagement ina 
clergyman’s family for the last two years anda half; sheis 
now in search of a re-engagement where the children are 
under 12 years of age, Is competent to teach the usual 
branches of ap English education »nd the rudiments of 
French, music, drawing, and also ef the Latin grammar. 
Adéress Box 2097, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 











A§ GOVERNESS in a family, or as 
Companion. Advertiser is a clergyman’s daughter, 25 
years ef age, and fully competent to i tathorough Eng- 
lish education, including music and Has had five 
years’ experience in teaching. Sala: and laundry ex- 
penses. Address Box 2099, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 

















street, Strand, W.C. 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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A S GOVERNESS. Advertiser would under- 

take the charge and education of a young family 
deprived of maternal care. She is 40 years of age, and pos- 
sesses great experience. Would not object tocombine domes- 
tic superintendence. Unexceptionable references will be given. 
Remuneration about 6ol. Address Box 2101, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


THe 

S GOVERNESS. A lady of much ex- 

perience wishes to take charge of and educate the 
junior members of a widower’s family; would not object to 
combine the duties of housekeeper with those of governess, or 
to have the entire management of a family during the absence 
of the parents abroad. Salary a secondary consideration; the 
highest references can be given. Address Box 2103, Gra- 
=. Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 











S GOVERNESS to junior pupils in a 
family; age 28. Teaches English, music, drawing, and 
tlower painting, also the rudiments of French; has held an 
appointment as English teacher in aschool. Terms 20 guineas 
and laundry expenses. Address Box 2105, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ GOVERNESS to young children. Ad- 


vertiser is 28 years of age, and qualified to teach Eng- 
lish thoroughly, and the rudiments of French, music, and 
drawing if required. Has been engaged for the last four years 
in educating and taking charge of three children deprived of 
maternal care. Salary from 25/. to 301. Address Box 2107, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family where the 


children are under 12 years of age. Is competent to 
teach English, French (grammatically), music, and if neces- 
sary the elements of Latin. Has been morning governess for 
more than two years; can give good references; age 23. 
Salary from 25/. to 30/7. Address Box 2109, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


_ NEY * 

S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family, 

or to give occasional lessons in music, French, and 

English (speaks French fluently); has two written testi- 

monials from families in Paris, who can be referred to if 

necessary; age 24. Salary not under 40/. per annum, or for 

two or three hours daily not under 25/. Advertiser resides in 

the neighbourhood of Euston-square. Address Box 211], 

Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS ; 

years of age preferred. Is competent to teach English 
in allits branches, the piano, French (acquired during a long 
residence in France—a pure accent), and drawing in different 
styles. Is fond of children, and would be willing to take 
charge of their wardrobes; age 22. Salary 251. Address 
Box 2113, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S AFTERNOON GOVERNESS in the 
localities of Holloway, Highgate, Kentish Town, or 
Regent’s-park ; age 24. Teaches English thoroughly, French 
and German conversationally and grammatically, Italian, 
music, drawing, and the rudiments of Latin. Salary from 20 
to 30 guineas. Address Box 2115, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellincton-street, Strand, W.C. 


> ° eae 

S DAILY GOVERNESS in the localities 

_ of Brixton, Camberwell, or Clapham; age 21. Teaches 
English, music, drawing, andthe rudiments of French and 
singing. Is accustomed to tuition; would prefer young 
children. Salary from 25/. to 30/. Address Box 2117, Gra- 
a Edueational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


in the vicinity of London; age 20. Is competent to 
undertake the instruction of young children in English, music, 
and the rndiments of French. Has some experience in tuition. 
Salary 201. Address Box 2119, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry. 10, Wellincton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS; 


the Clapham. Wandsworth, and South Lambeth roads 
preferred; age 36. ‘Teaches French and German (acquired on 
the Continent), music drawing, &c. Has held her present 
engagement for more than seven years. Can give first-class 
references. A liberal salary required. Address Box 2121, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS; the locality of 

St. John’s Wood, or within a convenient distance from it, 

referred ; aged 20. Teaches English generally, French, 

talian, drawing, good music and singing. Address Box 2123, 

Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS. Advertiser is 


26 years of age, and is competent to teach German, 
French (acquire 
music, and drav 
family of rank. 
Registry, 10, Weil 


S DAILY or OCCASIONAL GOVER- 


NESS in or near London. Advertiser is a native of the 
North of Germany. and was educated at Paris. Besides Ger- 
man and French, she teaches Italian and all the branches of a 
good English education, including musie and drawing; age 40. 
Terms (if daily) 6:7. Address Box 2127, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


r ‘ a) od * 

S DAILY GOVERNESS in a family, by 

a young lady of French parentage (Protestant). She 

speaks French fluently, having resided several years in Paris, 

and is competent to impart a solid English education, with 

French, Italian, German, music, and drawing. Has had 

eight years’ experience in tuition. Terms moderate. Address 

Box 2129, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A S DAILY MORNING or AFTERNOON 

GOVERNESS. Advertiser is 25 years of age, and can 
teach English thoroughly, French, German, Italian, music, 
and drawing. Has had eight years’ experience in tuition. 
Reference to a family in Portland-place. A personal inter- 
view would be given. Terms, daily morning lessons, 50 gui- 
neas; daily afternoon, 40 guineas. Address Box 2131, Gratui- 
tous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS, at the West- 


end of London; age 29. Teaches music (piano, organ, 
or harmonium), singing, French, German, English, the rudi- 
ments of Latin and drawing. Has been a resident governess 
for the last nine years. Ladies of neglected education, and 
wishing to receive instruction, may rely upon the strictest 
confidence. Terms moderate, and according to circumstances. 
Address Box 2133, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














children under 12 




















on the Continent and spoken fluently), 
ng. Can_give a three years’ reference to a 
Address Box 2125, Gratuitous Educational 
ington-street, Strand, W.C. 





















AS DAILY GOVERNESS, either morning 
or afternoon; age 30. Teaches English generally, 
French, good music, and drawing. Has been nine years en- 
gaged in one family; can be well recommended, Terms mo- 
derate. Locality London. Address Box 2135, Gratuitous 
Sducational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; the country 


preferred; age 19. Teaches English, French, music, 
singing, dancing, and the rudiments of drawing. Is a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Salary from Sol. to 351. Ad- 
dress Box 2171, Gratuitous Educational Registry, lv, Welliug- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 





S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


bya young lady who has been engaged in tuition for some 
time. Address Box 2137, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C,. 


S DAILY or OCCASIONAL MUSICAL 
GOVERNESS; the N.W. locality preferred; age 24; 
was a pupil at the Royal Academy of Music; has had five 
years’ experience in tuition. Terms one and a half guineas 
per quarter. Address Box 2189, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS FINISHING GOVERNESS. A lady, 


having resided several years in Paris and Germany, 
desires to meet with an v4 t in a nobl s or 
gentleman's family. She instructs in French, German, 
Italian, English thoroughly, piano, singing, and drawing, in 
various styles. Salary liberal. Address Box 2141, Gra- 
= Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S MORNING GOVERNESS, by a young 
lady who is competent to instruct in English, French, 
drawing, dancing, music, and singing. Terms moderate. 
References to parents of pupils. Address Box 2143, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


. 
AS MORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS. 
Is thoroughly competent to impart a sound English 
education, with good music and French. Can be very hizhly 
recommended by the lady in whose family she has taught 
during the last eight years. Address Box 2145, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S MORNING or OCCASIONAL 

GOVERNESS, by an accomplished lady, Professor of 
the German and French languages (French acquired in Paris), 
and music. She is just returned from the Continent, and can 
offer most satisfactory references to English families. Address 
Box 2147, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A§ MUSICAL GOVERNESS in a school 
or family (non-resident) ; age 20; was a pupil of Jules 
Benedict Salary 30 guineas per annum or 2s. 6/ per lesson. 
Address ox 2149, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A su- 
perior German lady desires a re-engagement in a gen- 
tleman’s or nobleman’s family. She instructs in French 
(acquired in Paris, and speaks it fluently), Italian, English, 
drawing, music (piano), and singing. Is well qualified to 
chaperon young ladies deprived of maternal care. Keferences 
to distinguished families; age 40. Liberal terms expected. 
Address Box 2151, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 


25 years of age, and fully competent to impart a good 
English education, including French (acquired on the Con- 
tinent), music, and landscape drawing in pencils and ee 
has had two years’ experience in tuition. Salary required 407 
Address Box 2153, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family. 


Has no objection to travel or to reside on the Continent; 
age 22. Acquirements, English, French, music (in which ac- 
complishment she has attained considerable proficiency), and 
singing. Salary 257. Good references. Address Box 2155, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT. GOVERNESS (in or 


near London preferred); age 29. ‘Teaches English, 
French (acquired abroad), music, and drawing. Possesses 
eleven years’ experience in tuition; pupils under thirteen 
preferred; good references given. Salary 50 guineas, Address 
Box 2157, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a clergy- 


man’s famlly, at home or abroad, where she could assist 
in general parochial and church work. Gives instruction in 
English literature, music, singing, French, and German ; also 
in needlework; prepares pupils for finishing schools. Has 
had eight years’ experience ; age 28. Salary 501. Reference 
to clergymen and good families. Address Box 2159, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A® RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 


or school, by a young lady, the daughter of an officer. 
She has been educated in one of the best schools in France, 
and can teach French like a native; can impart also a know- 
ledge of music, English, and crayon drawing. Has_had an 
engageinent as governess in a school. Salary from 20/. to 807. 
Isa Protestant. Address Box 2161, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS, RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 
cle! 


rgyman’s daughter, 28 years of age, and of sound 
Church principles. Teaches English, in its various branches, 
with music, singing, French, and the rudiments of Latin an 
drawing. Has had ten years’ experiencein tuition, and would 
not object to travel or go abroad. Salary from 40/7. to 45/., and 
laundry expenses. Address Box 2163. Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 


where the pers are not too far advanced (in or near 
London preferred) ; age 19. Can instruct in the usual branches 
of an English education, including music, French, and rudi- 
ments of drawing and Italian. Salary 20/. Would not 
object to the duties of a Feed teacher in a school. Address 
Box 2165, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 


(London preferred) ; age 28. Attainments good Eng- 
lish, music, singing, French, and German. Has had several 
years’ experience in ow is fond of children, and has 
satisfactorily fulfilled the duties of an appointment. Terms 
40l, Address Box 2167, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS; age 20. 


Can imparta good English education; has a thorough 
knowledge of French. and speaks it fluently, having spent 
some time in the neighbourhood of Paris; can teach also the 
rudiments of German, music, and drawing. Has lived in a 
clergyman's family in Lincolnshire. Salary 507. Address Box 
- er Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 

rand, W.C. 
























































AS’ TEACHER of DRAWING and 


Painting, by a lady who was a pupil of the School of 
Design. ‘Terms moderate. Address Box 2173, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TEACHER OF FRENCH in a school ; 


age 21. Advertiser is of Spanish extraction, and of a 
noble family; she possesses a cheerful disposition and lady- 
like manners. Speaks French and English most fluently; she 
also understands drawing the rudiments of Italian, German, 
and music. Salary from 351. upwards; has no objections to 
the duties of a companion to a lady, nor to travel. Address 
Box 2175, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A§ TEACHER of the pianoforte in a family 


or school at the west or north end of Londen: age 20; 
Advertiser isa married lady, and has already pupils in the 
neighbourhood of Islington. Address Box 2177, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











A ° 
S TEACHER in a preparatory school 
(little boys not objected to), or as governess in a@ toanly: 
age 27, Is competent to impart a sound English education in 
allits branches. Has been engaged in tuition for the last six 
—. Salary 151. Address Box 2179, Gratuitous Educational 
tegistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





AS’ TEACHER in a school, or Governess in 


afamily,by a lady who has had experience in both capa- 
cities. Canteach English generally, and drawing, French, and 
music to junior pupils. Salary 151. ; would accept of aless sum 
on the Continent, in consideration of acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of French. Advertiser is a Roman Catholic, and 
24 years of age. Would not object to an engagement as Coin- 
panion to alady. Address Box 2181, Gratuitous Educational 

egistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A§ ENGLISH or MUSIC TEACHER in 


aschool, oras Governess in a family. .Acquirements, 
English thoroughly, piano, organ, singing, drawing, and the 
rudiments of French. Is a Dissenter, a good disciplinarian, 
and accustomed to the routine of a school, Address Box 2183, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.C. 
A 8S MUSICAL TEACHER, daily or 
resident (London preferred); age 20. Has had expe- 
rience in tuition, Salary 201. Address Box 2185, Gratuitous 


Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Surand, W.C. 


A S JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, by a 

lady, the daughter of an officer who died during the 
late war. A small salary only required. Is competent to 
teach either pencil or crayon drawing to beginners. Address 
Box 2187, Gratuitous Educational egistry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S MISTRESS of a good national or com- 


mercial school. Required by a Ist-class certificated 
teacher who has had six years experience as national school- 
mistress and head governess in a training college. Salary 
60/7. with house and grants. Good testimonials. Address 
Box 2189, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AB Al a] 
AS SUPERIOR NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS or Teacher in a school (either resident or daily). 
Advertiser is 80 years of age, experienced in tuition, and com- 
oe to teach English and French thoroughly; no music, 
xcellent references. London preferred. Address Box 2191, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 21. 
peaks German fluently (acquired during atwo years’ 
residence in Germany), and is fully competent to impart a cor- 
rect knowledge of it to others; is also competent to teach 
English thoroughly. Has had two years’ experience in 
tuition. Salary 201. Address Box 2193, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ NURSERY GOVERNESS to young 


children, or as Companion; age 21. Teaches English 
generally, with the rudiments of French and drawing. As a 
companion she would be found a good reader, of a cheerful 
disposition, and willing to make herself generally useful in 
things not menial. Has three years’ experience in tuition. 
Salary not so much an object as a comfortable home. Address 
Box 2195, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, by a re- 

spectable young person, 22 years of age. Can teach the 
usual branches of an English education, and the rudiments of 
music. Good references can be given. Address Box 2197, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


HUDDERSFIELD COLLEGE.—Junior 
School.—After Christmas next, a NON-RESIDENT 
MASTER will be REQUIRED, to teach the elements of 
English, arithmetic, writing, history, geography, and Scrip- 
ture. Salary 100/. per annum, with permission, if married, to 
take boarders. 
Applications, with testimonials, must be addressed 
to the Principal, SaMUEL SHARPE, Esq., LL.B. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, Ely.— 
(Cathedral Grammar School.) 
Head Master.—Rev. JOHN INGLE, M.A. 

There are two Departments: 1. The Classical and Mathe- 
matical; 2. The Commercial and Agricultural. Scholarships. 
Exhibitions. No extras; all charges (including books, lan- 
guages, drawing, singing, dancing, drill, &c.) being covered 
by a fixed quarterly payment. Situation most healthy. 


ING’S SCHOOL, Canterbury.—There 
will be an ELECTION to NINE PROBATIONER 
KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS and One Junior Scholarship, 
during the ensuing audit of the Dean and Chapter, between 
Nov. 26 and Dec. 9. 

Probationers are elected for two years, and receive 101, 4s, 8d. 
annually. Junior Scholars receive 157. 15s. per annum, and 
hold their scholarship for five years, or till they are elected 
to a senior Scholarship (value 30/. per annum). 

All candidates must have passed their ninth birthday. 
Probationers must not have exceeded their 13th, nor junior 
scholars their 16th birthday. There is no restriction as to 
place of birth. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Head Master. 
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NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RECEIVED bv the Vice- 
Principal, Kev. J. KipGway, 29, Oakley-square, N.W. 


EMBROKE COLLEGE, Twickenham.— 

A few VACANCIES will occur after Christmas. Appli- 

cations for admittance to be addressed to the Head Master as 

above. Terms, under 16, 45 to 70 guineas; above, or preparing 
for the Universities, 100 to 150 guineas. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.— St. MARY’S 
COLLEGE, Bampton, Oxon (under the sanction of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, and clerical superintendence), pro- 
vides a sound EDUCATION at a low rate. Talented pro- 
fessors reside, Music taught by a Mus. Bac. (Oxford). 
Twenty more boys can be received. 
Apply at once (inclosing two stamps) to the Warden, 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 
First-class-man_ at Oxford and late Examiner at the 
India-house, RECEIVES at the Rectory, seven miles from 
London, afew PUPILS tor the Army, University, Civil Ser- 
vice, &c, ‘Terms from 100/. 
Address “ Rey. Dr. Gites,” Perivale Rectory, Ealing.; W. 


BRISTOL-RoAD SCHOOL, BIRMING- 
[AN 














AM.—Head Master, the Rev. EXWARD J. T. PIT- 
MAN, M.R.C.P., aided by ten efticient masters and professors. 
In this establishment students are carefully and systematically 
trained for commercial lite or the professions. ‘Terms from 
24 to 36 guineas per annum according to age. Numerous 
references to the clergy and gentry in various parts of Great 
Britain. A Preparatory Departinent for littie boys. 


EPUCATION in FRANCE.—CHATEAU 

des ,THERMES, Marck, St. Pierre les Calais.—The 
Messrs. DE WINTON and TOURET, Protestants, assisted by 
able Masters, PREPARE FOURTEEN YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN for the Universities and Learned Protessions, the Mili- 
tary Colleges, the Navy, &c., to whom they offer every edu- 
cational advantage, together with separate bedrooms, and all 
the comforts of an English home. 


DUCATION, Sea side, Dover.— 

BURLINGTON HOUSE CLASSICAL, Mati.ematical, 
and Commercial SCHOOL. A happy home, parental care, 
and sound, moral, religious, and intellectual training insured. 
Situation beautiful, locality healthy, resid di 








ust published 


J , 
ATALOGUE of POPULAR and CLAS- 
SICAL FRENCH BOOKS; CATALOGUE of POPULAR 
and CLASSICAL GERMAN BOOKS; are sent gratis on 
receipt of one postage-stamp. 
Dutav and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


LMANACH de GOTHA pour 1861. 


Orders to be sent to 
Dvtav and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


ETAIL BOOKSELLERS are invited to 
INSPECT our STOCK of PRESENT BOOKS, suitable 
for the Season. A large Assortment, arranzed for the purpose, 
can be selected from, or a Trade List cin be had, 
TALLANT and Co., 5, Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row. 
Just published. 
CATALOGUE of RARE, CURIOUS, 
and USEFUL BOOKS in all classes of Literature, 
together with some MSS. and Autographs. 
Post free for twelve stamps (returned to purchasers), 
F. 8. ELLs, 33, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


5 

BOOKS, SECOND-HAND, at greatly- 

reduced Prices.—Catalogues gratis, including Hogarth's 
Works, folio, 51. 10s. ; Bridgewater Treatises, complete, 6 gs. ; 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols. half-calf, 41. 10s. 
Libraries purchased for cash. 
MANUSCRIPT SERMONS on SALE (Original and in a 
bold handwriting), 200 at Is. 6d. each. Also, mavy hundreds 
at Gd. each; and various series of Lithographs, 6d. and 1s, 
each. Specimens sent on receipt of stamps. 
THOMAS MILLARD, Bookseller. 70, Newyate-street, London, 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. published 
aieal L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 


























Charles XII. 1s. 6d. 
Telemaque Is. 3d. 
Louis XLV. 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar Is. 6d. 

Exercises... 1s. 6d. 








Cesar with Latin Notes 





Horace with Latin Notes ......sscssseseesereresseeeeeee Is. 6d. 
Virgil with Latin Notes 2s, Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose... 3s. Od. 


The Same, Poetry. 3s. 0d. 





, + 
and of good elevation. Number limited. individual attention, 
and superior domestic comforts. French and German by emi- 
nent professors. Special care taken of pupils in weak health 
or of delicate constitution. 

ddress “ Kev. M. A.,"’ Principal. 





La Fontaine’s Fables 1s. 6d. 
All strongly bound in boards. 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 


Catalogues 
lied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 





(PHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEDFORD. 
The JUNIOR ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER- 

SHIP in this school is now VACANT. Candidates for the 

situation are desired to send in their testimonials to the 

Warden of New College, Oxford, on or before the 30th of 

November next. The salary is 100/. a year. 

_ Bedford, Nov. 1, 1860. 


cry of LONDON SCHOOL —A 
oe VACANCY for a GERMAN MASTER will occur at 
Christmas. Attendance required on Wednesday and Satur- 
day in each week, from twelve till three o’clock. A preter- 
ence will be given to a person not exceeding 40 years of age. 
Salary 60/. a year. 

Applications of lidates, with testi of qualifica- 
tions and character, to be left not later than saturday, the 
24th November, at the Secretary's office, at the School, Milk- 
street, be | aren where further particulars (if desired) may 
be obtained between the hours of 10 and 4. 

N.B. Copies only of testimonials will not be received. 


THOS. BREWER, Sec. 
PPUTORSHIP, either 











rivate or in a public 
school, WANTED by an English Graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. ‘The advertiser, who has had ten years’ 
experience of school life, is a good disciplinarian, and capable 
of training a choir and conducting a choral service with the 
organ, and is looking out for a title for holy orders. 
Address “ A. B.,’’ Post-oftice. Newport Pagnell. 


V ACATION TUTORSHIP.—WANTED 
a TUTORSHIP for the Christmas vacation by a B.A. 
of Trinity, Dublin. Salary not so much an object as a com- 
fortable and gentiemanly nome. 
Address “ B. H."’ (No. 181), CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 10, 
Wellineton-street. Strand. London. W.C. 








LADY, who has been hitherto occupied 
__.in Tuition the last seven years in France, wishes ‘for 
an ENGAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT of STUDIES, 
Chaperon, or Companion. Unexceptionable testimonials are 
offered. Salary liberal. 
Address “G. A,”” Mr. SALMONS, Stationer, &c., 37, Wigmore- 
street, W. 


by post on names and their several works 


receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classsic. 
a postage | List of Hachete’s French Kailway Library 
stamp. German List. 


Catalogue of School-Drawing Materials. 
Fourth Editino, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post 
32 stamps, . 3 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. By 
T. HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incur- 
able class to the curable.”—Lancet. 

London: T. RicHARDs, 37, Great Queen-street. 


Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; post free 14 stamps, 


ON DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 


arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Head- 
ache. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Royal Disy 'y tor Di of the Ear, Soho-square. 


London: Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 

















Complete in 4 vols, price 27. 8s. 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 
LECTURES 


METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC. 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSORS MANSEL and VEITCH. 


Each Course is sold separately: the Metaphysics in 2 vols., 
price 24s.; the Logic in 2 vols. price 24s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 





7 e 
CHOLASTIC. — A __ well-established 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL to be DISPOSED 
OF, upon very moderate terms. Only principals need apply. 
Address “ A. C.,’’ Mr. Deeks's, No. 22, Market-street, 
Mayfair, W. 


ral al 
M O82. CONVENIENT SCHOOL 
PREMISES to be LET, at anominal rent, under certain 
conditions, in Princes-park, Liverpool. where a school has 
been most successfully conducted during the last six years. 
Address * X. Y.,” care of J. GARNER, Esq., No, 7, Church- 
alley, Church-street, Liverpvol. 


GCHOLASTIC TRANSFER.—A 


SCHOOL (Day), in the centre of a population of 10,000 
or 12,000, may be had on very reasonable terms, as the present 
master has another appointment, which he is desirous of 
fulfilling. The school is in one of the home counties, and now 
consists of between 20 and 30 boys. Premium, including 
fixtures and fittings, 10v/. 

For further particulars address “X. T.,’’ care of Mr. Stanford, 
London School Library, 6, Charing-cross. 


a) 
CHOLASTIC.—A_ gentleman, who has 
conducted a respectable boarding school for many 
vears, is about to retire, and would be willing either to 
RECEIVE a PARTNER for a short period, or to Dispose of 
his entire interest in the establishment at Christmas. The 
house and grounds are of the first order, and situate in one of 
the best localities in the vicinity of London. Toa gentleman 
of talent and energy an opportunity (such as rarely occurs) is 
offered of assuming at once a high position in the profession, 
and of realising, in due course, a sufficient independence. 
About 12001. would be required. 
Address, in the first instance, in confidence, to “ DELTA,” 
care of H. Avis, Esq., 25, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


DEPOSIT, ASSURANCE, and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
fixed periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at 

LAW, Manager. 




















NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


To be completed in Ten Parts (Seven published), price 10s. 6d. 
each. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a Series of entirely original and authentic Maps. 
WITH A SPECIAL INDEX TO EACH MAP, 
Arranged so as to obviate the former inconvenient method 
of reference by degrees and minutes of longitude and 

latitude. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.B.S.E., F.B.G.S., ETC., 


Geographer in Ordinary to her Majesty, Author of the 
“ Physical Atlas,” &c. 

Part VIII. will be published in December, and the concluding 
Parts early in 1861, forming a handsome Volume in Royal 
Folio. 

“This beautiful atlas will, I have no doubt, be generally 
approved ; and its sale will, I trust, reward the author for 
his long and arduous labours.”—Address of the President of 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Pall Mall.—The Seven Original Drawings made from the 
Cartoons at Hampton Court, by Holloway. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, the 
19th inst., at Two, the Original DRAWINGS made by Hol- 
loway in the beginning of the present century from the Seven 
Cartoons of Raphael, at Hampton Court. These unique draw- 
ings, upon which the Artist was engazed many years, ‘and 
from which the celebrated Engravings were taken, convey a 
more perfect idea of the grandeur and subliinity of the Originals 
than any works hitherto attempted. 
On view at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, one week prior to 
the Auction. SEN PR 
Onslow-square.—By order of the Executrix of the late 
Christopher Lynch, Esq.—To Antiquaries, Naturalists 
Curiosity Dealers, and others, z ‘ y 
N R. T. 8S. SMITH has received instructions 
from the Executrix to SELL by AUCTION, at the re- 
sidence, 9, Sumner-ploce, S.W., on ‘TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, NUVEMBER 20 and 21, at 11 for 12 each day, 
without reserve, the very valuable and choice MUSEUM, 
formed with great judgment and skill by the late Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH; consisting of Koman, Mexican, 
and Medizval Antiquities; Objects of Natural History in 
every branch; Coins and Medals; some very fine Speci- 
mens of Antique Needlework, including a handsome Purse, 
an engraving of which appeared in the Journal of the 
British Archzological Association of June, 1858. The whole 
collection is arranged and classified in Mahogany and Maple 
Cabinets and Show-cases. Some very beautiful Oak and 
Ivory Carvings; several Oil Paintings, including the Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, by Teniers; about 3000 volumes of 
Books; Australian, New Zealand, and other Native Imple- 
ments of Warfare, &c ; also well-made Household Furniture 
of the usual description; about 300 ounces of Plate; Gold 
Watch and Chain; Bracelets and Rings; afew dozen of wine; 
and Miscellaneous Effects. 

May be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and 
Catalogues obtained (6d. each) on the Premises; of Messrs. 
PHILLPOT, GREENHILL and LyNcH, Solicito:s, 65, Gracechurch- 
street; and of Mr. T. S. Smirit, Auctioncer and Estate Agent, 
42, Lombard-street, E.C. ; or will be forwarded on receipt of 
seven postage-stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M R. L. BUCHERS GERMAN 
47. LECTURES on the HISTORY of the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, Camberwell-hall, Camberwell, on the following 
Thursdays, at eight o’clock:—November 15, Knights; No- 
vember 29, Citizens; December 18, Peasants; January 3, 
Princes; January 17, Church; January 31, Hapsburg and 
Hohenzoliern; February 14, Germanic Confederation. Tickets 
for the. whole course, Zls., may be had cf Messrs. TRUBNER 
poe Co., 60, Paternoster-row; and at the Hall. Single Lec- 
ure, 4s. 


aed A ed A [a al T 

POLYTECHA 1C INSTITUTION 
(Limited), 309, Regent-street, e 

Is now REOPENED to the Public, with many Novelties, 
including the LARGEST GEOLOGICAL MODEL in the 
WORLD, showing the Formation and Materials of the Earth, 
with Relative Positions of Igneous and Stratified Rocks, with 
the Natural Materials and Ditferences of Climate, and Varie- 
ties of Animal and Vegetable Life, from the Arctic to the 
Torrid Zone. A Unique Collection of Pvintings, by deceased 
Artists, including some Choice Works of the Old Masters. A 
pre’ | of Sculptures; and the usual Attractions of Chemical 
and other Lectures, DIVING BELL, &e. New_Dissolving 
Views of ITALY and SICILY. Lecture by M~. E. V. Gardner, 
Professor of Chemistry, on the SECONDAKY or INDUCED 
CURRENT, exhibiting the most Brilliant and Novel Experi- 
ments in Electricity ever brought before the public, The 
Splendid ILLUMINATED CASCADE, COLLINS'S ELEC- 
TRO BLOCK-PRINTING, &c. &e. 

Admission ls, Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, 
Half-price. Hours—Daily, 12 to 5; Evenings, 7 to 10 o'clock. 
An Educational Depa — nes been formed, with suitable 

Jlass Rooms. 


7,00LoGicaL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. 

OPEN DAILY, admission ls. On Mondays 6d. Among 
the latest additions are some Japanese pigs, and some large 
fer ys An official Guide Book is also sold in the Gardens, 
price 


O NOBLEMEN, M.P.’s, LITERARY 

and PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—.\ Gentleman, 

aged 22, wishes EMPLOYMENT as an Amanuensis or 

Private Secretary. Has acted in the latter capacity to a 

naval officer. Salary no object. Services would be given 

gratuitously for some months, where there would be a 
prospect of being engaged for some time. . 

Address “B. H.” (No, 540), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, from 
the commencement in 1842 to January 1859, a splendid 
copy, half-bound in calf, for 11 guineas only (the price of 
binding) ; Dickens’s Household Words, 19 vols., half-bound, 
31. 5 London Cyclopwdia (Tegg’s), 22 vols , 2l. 18s. (published 
at 182. 18s.); Encyclopedia Lritannica, 24 vols., half-bound, 
fourth a 2. On SALE at JAMes Perrtit's, 137, Fleet- 


7 


street, E. 
. . ryy rn hw al ‘ 
CURE of STAMMERING and DEFEC- 

TIVE ARTICULATION.—Mr. BELL, Professor of 
ELOCUTION, No. 18, Harrington-square, N.W. Fluency 
complete and permanent. ‘Lerms according to circumstances. 
Elocution and English literature. Members of Parliament, 
Clergymen, Barristers, &c., privately instructed in delivery. 
Families attended. 


= > 
YDROPATHY.—SUDBRKOOK PARK, 
near RICHMOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is NOW 
OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the super- 
intendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A,, 
M.D. Edin., Author of *Hydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine,’ 
2nd edit., John Churchill, New Burlington-street. : 
The Turkish Bath on the ponee under Dr. Lane’s medical 
irection. 


yy * ~ 
MNHE ‘TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; ‘The 
Jimes, second edition, 30s ; ditto, second day, 18s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 















































the Royal Geographical Society. 


Johnston."—Rapport par M. Alfred Maury, & la Societé de 
Géographie. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 








Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C 


“Mais entre les grands Atlas, je dois vous signaler de | 
préference l’Atlas Royal de Géographie Moderne, publié par | 
le savant ‘auteur de l’Atlas Physique, M. Alexandre Keith | 


HERRING'S PURE WOVE and PURE 
LAID NOTE PAPERS.—These papers, which are 
manufactured from the fine materials and by the peculiar 
process suggested in the article on Papermaking in Dr. Ure’s 
“)ictionary of Arts and Manufactures,” will be found entirely 
| free from allthose objectionable qualities which are commonly 
| experienced by persons engaged in correspondence. They 
may be obtained of any stationer or bookseller, in 1s. 6d. and 
| 9s, packets; and to prevent mistakes the water-mark signa- 
| ture of Ricuarp HERRING has been inserted im every sheet.— 


| Wholesale Warehouse, 64, Watling-strect, EC. 
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Early in December, price 38s. 
BURKE'S (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1861. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, price 2s.; or by post, 2s. 2d. 


MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S NOTES ON 


And also a LIBRARY EDITION, price 6s. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


NURSING: 





Immediately, price 7s., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


AGATHA: A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


By GEORGE DALSE, the Author of “Queen Lota.” With Illustrations on Steel and 
. Wood by Hablot K. Browne. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON * QUEEN LG@TA.” 

“The fairy lore is fancifully introduced, and the idea “The author merits the thanks of all lovers of fairy 
is poetically sustained.’’—Athenceum. lore for his pleasing and appropriate legend.” —Sun. 

“The framework of the tale is cleverly conceived.” — “* Written in a true Christmas holiday spirit.”.—Zeader. 
Literary Gazette. *** Queen Leeta’ should take its place amongst the 

** Abounding in coherent poetic imagery.”—Observer. 4 present-books of the season.”—Sunday Times. 


London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


EVANSS ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE, FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London. 








LETTERS FROM THE 
BACKWOODS OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THEIR WILD SPORTS, NATURAL HISTORY, AND SCENERY. 
BY CAPTAIN HARDY, R.A. 
Chap. L appeared in ‘‘ THE FIELD” of Oct. 27 (to be continued weekly), price 6d., or a copy for 7 stamps. 
OFFICE: 346, STRAND, W.C. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
Now ready, price 4s. demy Svo. bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society; 
Author of “An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 
Introduction: — Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, 
beauty, associations. and Windows, Wall-spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 
How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, dards and Corone, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables, 


Texts, Banners, &c. &e. 
How to Pian the Decorations of the Lych Gate, ! Conclusion. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Churchyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors 





Early in December next will be published, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


Crocktors Scholastic Directory for 1861, 


BEING AN ANNUAL WORK OF REFERENCE FOR FACTS RELATING TO 


7; ¥yct x T gf PF, » dl nN 7T 
EDUCATORS, EDUCATION, AND EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE), IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

CONTENTS : 

1, An Alphabetical List of the Names and Addresses of | 
the PrinciPpats of COLLEGES and PuBLIc ScHooLs, 
with full descriptive particulars of the School in 
each case. To facilitate reference, an Index of the ' 
Towns and Cities having Public Schools will be 
added to this List. ' 

2. An Alphabetical List of the Names and Addresses of 
Principals of PrivaTre ScHoots for Botu SEx£s, guided to the further information given in the Ad- 
with the designation of the School in each case. vertisement Pages. 

3. The like List for CONTINENTAL and other ForreiGN 5, Advertisements of School Books and Works on 
ScHooLs. — ; General Literature—Insurance Offices, Public Com- 

4. An Appendix, alphabetically arranged under the panies, and other business announcements. 





Names of Towns and Cities, containing the Adver- 
tisements of Schools and Colleges, and of those who 
receive Private Pupils. In each case the entry of 
the Name in the Directory will have a reference 
mark to its corresponding Advertisement in the 
Appendix. Thus those who consult the Lists of 
Names and Addresses of Schools will at once be 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE NOW RECEIVED FOR CROCKFORD’S SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 
The DIRECTORY will have a large circulation among, and be in constant use as a book of reference by, 


COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOLS AT HOME AND and 
HOUSES OF BUSINESS. 














ABROAD, 
The following will be the SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Fifty words and under ~ £0 5 0 Quarter Page {royal 8vo.) £1 10 0 
Each additional Ten Words .....60....ceseesesees 0 0 6 Half Page _ 215 0 
Eighth of a Page...........csccscsees (royal 8vo.) 015 0 WUTDIS HABC  cacacnsveccesscsssereoseses _ 5 5 0 





CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, &c. (royal 8vo.) will be SEWN INTO THE VOLUME on the following terms :— 
Two Leaves, or less, 2/. 2s,; Eight Leaves, or less, 3. 3s.; Sixteen Leaves, or less, 4/. 4s. 
Advertisements must be sent to the Office not later than November 15th. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS.) 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS SEASON BY 


MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


——_—@— 
1. 
COMPANION TO LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 


In demy Svo. with a portrait, two maps, and twelve 
plates, price 21s. bound in cloth, 
TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, 

During an Eighteen Years’ Residence on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, 

By the Rev. Dr. J. LEWIS KRAPF, late Misssionary 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society in 
Eastern and Equatorial Africa. To which is prefixed 
a concise Account of Geographical Discovery in 
Eastern Africa up to the Present ‘Time, by KE. J. 
RAVENSIEIN, F.R.GS. 

“Dr. Krapf and his colleagues have largely contributed 
to the most important geographical discovery of modern 
times—namely, that the centre of Africa is not occupied, 
as was formerly thought, by a chain of mountains, but 
by aseries of great inland lakes, some of which are hun- 
dreds of miles in length. Hardly any one discovery has 
thrown so much light on the formation of the earth’s 
surface as this.” —Salurday Review. 

“ Dr. Krapf's work is superior in interest to the well- 
known narrative of Moffatt; in some parts it is equal in 
novelty to the most attractive chapters of Barth and 
Livingstone. Dr. Krapf travels well, writes as a tra- 
veller should write, and seldom claims any indulgence 
from the reader.” —Atheneum. 

“ Scarcely any pages in Livingstone exceed in interest 
some of Dr. Krapf’s adventures. The whole volume, so 
full of interest, will well repay the most careful perusal.”” 
—JLiterary Gazette. “ 


In 1 vol. Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT’S 
LETTERS 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSSE. 
Authorised English Translation, with Explanatory Notes, 
and a full Index of names. 

“It seldom occurs that the importance and value of a 
great man’s thoughts are so immediately attested as these 
havebeen, by the unequivocal disapprobation of the silly 
at their publication.” —Couwrt Circular. 


3. 

In 1 vol. post Svo., bound in cloth, price 5s. 
SIR ROHAN’S GHOST. 
A Romance. 

“There is a remarkable pictorial power about the 
style.” — Globe. 

“It is very powerfully written.”’—Jllustrated News. 

“ A story which is told not only with good taste, but 
artistic feeling and arich flow of language.’’—J/anchester 
Examiner. ‘ 


In 1 vol. cr. Svo. neatly bound in cloth, price 63. 
CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE 
‘¢CENTIPEDE:”’ 

A Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies, his Loves 
and Exploits. 

By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S.N. (Harry Gringo), 
Author of “ Los Gringos,” and “Tales for the Marines,’” 
The above is an English copyright edition. 

“The work is sure to be unboundedly popular.” —Jilus- 
trated News of the World. 

“ For those who love a good stirring sea story, full of 
excitement and action, &c., may find it all written down 
with great spirit and vigour in these chronicles of Lieut’ 
Wise. ’—aAtheneun. ‘ 


In 1 vol. post Svo. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF 
ANOTHER WORLD. 

By ROBERT DALE OWEN. An enlarged English 
copyright edition. 

Ten editions of this work have been sold within a very 
short time in America. In the present edition the author 
has introduced a considerable quantity of new matter. 

“It is as calm and logical a work as exists in the 
English language.” — Weldon’s Register. 

“ Mr. Owen is a thorough conscientious man, an acute 
reasoner, and a cultivated and accomplished writer.” — 
Atlas. 

“ But his book is not merely curious and amusing; its 
utility may be recognised even by those who dissent most 
strongly from the author’s conclusions.” —Spectator. 


6. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 196, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Newly Edited, with a Preface, by the Author of “Tom. 

Brown’s School Days.”’ 

“ Masterpieces of satirical humour, they are entitled ag 
such to a permanent place in American, which is English, 
literature.” —Daily News. 

“ No one who ever read the ‘ Biglow Papers’ can doubt 
that true humour, of a very high order, is within the- 
range of American gift.” —Guardian. 

“The book undoubtedly owed its first vogue to party 
feeling ; but it is impossible to ascribe to that cause only 
so wide and enduring a popularity as it has now.”— 
Spectator. 

London : 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO ASK FOR AT 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK-CLUBS. 





POPULAR 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


By J. F. CAMPBELL. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





Lieut. Maury’s Physical Geography 
and Meteorology of the Sea. Based on a re-con- 
struction of the Author's Work, “ The Physical 
Geography of the Sea.” With numerous Maps 
and Diagrams. 8vo. [On the 23rd inst. 


-__ 


Early in D 


THE STORY OF 





Or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Tenth Century. 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 


ber will be published, in 2 vols. 8vyo. with Maps and Plans, 


BURNT NJAL; 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga- 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





The Eye- Witness and his Evidence 
on many Wonderful Things. By CHARLES 
ALLSTON COLLINS. With an Illustration on 
steel by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Post 8vo. cloth, 
extra, 5s. 


Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 
in White.” New Edition, with Preface. Post 


1. THE CHURCH: 
2. UNIVERSITIES. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 


In December, uniform with “‘ Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

E HAVE some indistinct recollection of a scene in ‘* Vanity 
Fair,” in which Colonel Rawpon Crawtey and a military 

friend of his are described as sitting up a whole night, in company 
with a Jonnson’s dictionary, to write a letter, where it was of some 
importance that the spelling should be tolerably correct. How these 
veterans succeeded, we now forget; but that English composition is to 
this day not cultivated with any great success in certain privileged 
regiments of the British army, appears pretty certain from the re- 
cently-erected ‘Memorial to the Guards,” which now defaces 


Waterloo-place. Recollecting that brevity is said to be the 
soul of wit, the literary Guardsmen in question  deter- 
mined to have five or six short and epigrammatic _inscrip- 


tions in lieu of one long one. These commemorators of the past, 
to speak a la militaire, “‘came to dreadful grief.” They described 
certain compatriots ‘* who fell by those who survived,” thereby indi- 
cating that a number of homicides were to be found among 
themselves, and that the majesty of the British law required 
speedy vindication. Latin, too, was patronised by these military 
littcrateurs, who discovered that ‘ tria juncta in uno” was good gram- 
mar, and applicable to some certain condition of the departed guards- 
men by no means intelligible to the uninitiated reader. But one in- 
novation threatens to renew a controversy scarcely less portentous 
than that between the defenders of telegram and telegrapheme. Our 
guardsmen have not only ventured to infringe fixed rules of grammar, 
but also to modify the ordinarily-received rules of spelling. Unlike 
the careful Colonel Craw ey and his friend, they have not invoked 
the shade of Jounson to the aid of their spelling, and “ honor” has 
taken the place of ‘“‘honour” in an English inscription. This is a 
very pardonable laches ; but it has aroused a number of angry critics, 
who have attacked one another fiercely in the Times, and who deplore 
the approaching downfall of the English language. For ourselves we 
can only say that a perusal of the inscriptions on the Guards Memorial 
has made us much more in love with the Competitive Examination 
system than we have been hitherto. It is really a serious matter when 
gentlemen accuse themselves publicly of having committed murder or 
manslaughter. 

Mr. Hawxixs of the British Museum has, we hear, at length 
definitely resigned his office of Keeper of the Department of 
Antiquities—an office which he has filled for more than thirty-five 
years, with credit to himself and advantage to the public. He now 
retires into private life, esteemed by all who know him, for the 
kindliness of his disposition and the urbanity of his manners, no less than 
for his antiquarian and general knowledge. He will be succeeded, 
we have no doubt, by the present Assistant-Keeper, Mr. Brrcu, whose 
long service and high scholarship naturally point him out as the person 
to fill the vacant oflice. Mr. Brrcn’s attainments as an archeologist 
are well known, extending not only to objects of classical antiquity, 
but to the far less known region of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and all 
the mysteries therein abounding. In this respect we believe that he 
is facile princeps in his own country; while the estimation in which 
he is held abroad may be learned from Bunsen’s great work on Egypt, 
in which he repeatedly acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Bircu for 
assistance rendered to himself personally, as well as for the import- 
ance generally of his contributions to the science of Egyptology. 

Very considerable curiosity has been excited in literary circles by 
the appearance of the following mysterious paragraph in the Zimes, 
displayed in a manner calculated to attract attention, and to give 
gravity to the circumstance : 

We have heard, what we can scarcely believe, that an historian of long note, 
taking an interest in one of the candidates at a recent military examination, 
has been indiscreet enough to address a letter to each of the examiners, calling 
their attention to the claims for consideration which that candidate might be 
supposed to derive from the social position and wealth of his family.” 

Who is the “ historian of long note ?” The choice is surely limited 
to few. And if, as some assert, the phrase should have stood ‘ long 
notes, ” one individual alone stands indicated as the culprit. 








THE IDEAL OF LITERARY ART. 

T IS BEGINNING to be discovered that our literature is not in 

a condition so satisfactory as it ought tobe. We have many 
— writers—indeed, far too many; but great writers with the 
ighest qualities of the literary artist we have not perhaps even one. 
Bulwer almost alone among our authors has the instinct of literary 
art; to Bulwer, however, we cannot ascribe genius; and he is too 
fond of fine phrases to be capable of reaching a sublime simplicity. 
Yet let him have the merit, where the merit is so rare, of being a 
laborious workman, to whom the perfection of form is really an 
aspiring, a daring, and a dream. In Carlyle there is the power of the 
artist, and there is also the instinct, but there is not the ideal; he 
accumulates his materials with marvellous energy, but he moulds 
them exclusively with an eye to effect. No lover perhaps of a vulgar 
popularity, he is still chiefly inspired by the desire to dazzle and to 
strike ; never, therefore, demand from him the calm creation of a 
divine whole. It may be questioned whether the gorgeous and the 
lavish pictorialism for which Carlyle is distinguished is compatible with 











literary art of the highest kind. None of the ancients, either in prose 
or in poetry, was pictorialist; where there was beauty it was 
of the statuesque order. Of our writers generally we may say 
that they give us pictures good or bad, but that they are 
quite satisfied if the colours enchant, whether there be the complete- 
ness and harmony of a picture or not. Hence is lost one main ele- 
ment of the ideal in literary art, and indeed in all art—proportion. 
We cannot compare the various parts with each other; we cannot 
compare the parts altogether with anything else ; we cannot apply any 
standard of taste or judgment. 

In our current literature there are in truth only two fea- 
tures—a literalness that is wearisome, or an exaggeration which 
is more wearisome still. When not reciting the items in a 
catalogue, it is in hysterics, when not showering on you es many 
details as Dame Quickly, it is alarming all the neighbourhood with 
horrible shrieks. ‘The secret perhaps is, that an animaginative age 
clamours for the strongest, most pungent sensations, and for minutest 
delineation and narrative. ‘The ideal of literary art has its temple in 
the contemplative phantasy of millions of individual souls. But men 
in these days have no season of retirement ; they neither commune 
with their own heart nor with the silent and therefore infinitely elo- 
quent mysteries of the universe—their imagination has no time to grow. 
The food of the imagination is the invisible; the visible is only its 
garment. Yet how deal with a society that never meditates, 
but by giving it the garment as the substitute for the food? 
This our authors are not unwilling to do, as it saves them trouble, 
fills their pockets, and spreads their fume. ‘They live in the glare of 
publicity ; and so do their readers ; like their readers likewise, they 
have never gathered the heavenly fruits which can be found only in 
solitude. Such haste, such shallowness, such fuss and fume without 
action—what can ever come therefrom ? 

The ideal of literary art is moral quite as much as intellec- 
tual; and it is the more so, the less the senses are fed with 
the radiance of the beautiful. Greek literary art—besides the 
awful doctrine of destiny—had for teachers the magnificent ritual 
and the profound symbols of the Greek religion. It had, there- 
fore, eminently a moral srstenance; it was thus never frivolous 
—though frivolous the Greeks have often themselves been called. If 
English literary art has no ideal, we must seek the cause in the decline 
of England’s moral life, as notably evinced in the basest worship of 
the basest worldly success. England for long years has been too 
uniformly prosperous—needs the bracing of some stupendous struggle, 
of some overwhelming calamity. Our literature is not a banquet for 
the brave; it is simply the amusement of the idle and the tortunate. 
Why should it not smell of calico, when it is paid for by the 
profits on calico? Or why should we marvel that leading authors 
have no nobler inspiration than praise or pelf? The sight is tragical ; 
yet why for ephemeral rewards should we expect aught but 
ephemeral productions? You wish to be puffed and paid, clever 
novelists; puffed and paid you are ; is it not natural that you should 
laugh at what has been called the priesthood of literature? Your 
wares and those of Moses and Son are advertised side by side ; you 
jostle Holloway ; yours is most conspicuous among the patent medi- 
cines ; you yourselves confess your degrading motives. 

The disloyalty to the ideal of literary art in England is not, however, 
wholly abaseness. It is partly therevolt againsta false ideal. All through 
Europe literature was for generations corrupted by French example, 
by French taste. In France a false ideal of literary art bas reigned 
and still reigns, supreme; for the Romanticist revolution has, like 
other French revolutions, been exceedingly transitory in its effects. 
The Classical in a language or in a literature must be unfolded from 
the depths of a nation’s vitality. Hence Shakespeare, besides being 
our greatest genius, is our greatest classical writer. But the Classical 
among the French has been slavish imitation adorned with a periwig. 
Now the slavish imitation of France's slavish imitation must be 
rather a dreary affair. Yet it is a bondage into which all civilised 
countries madly rushed ; and the disentbralment from it has not been 
achieved without a return to literary barbarism. In the case of 
England, besides the falsity of French art, Johnsonian platitudi- 
narianism—quite as fatal—had to be vanquished. Behold, then, our 
worthy authors, in order to get rid of French and Johnsonian frippery, 
not merely stripping themselves naked, but tattooing themselves. The 
best-tattooed man amongst us is Ruskin, but Kingsley is not far 
behind. Perhaps the best-tattooed lady is she to whom we owe 
* Adam Bede.” Thousands of tattooed men and women, all dancing, 
gesticulating, and yelling, that you may be liberal in your donations— 
such is our literature. Besides the tattooed men and women, our litera- 
ture has also its Ethiopian serenaders. These think tattooing trouble- 
some and painful, and .are not without a healthy sense of decency. 
Who is to be king of the Ethiopian serenaders—of the mortals 
whom the respectable tattooed men and women taboo? Our 
escape would be easier from literary barbarism—from the 
naked men and women who do not tattoo, from the naked men 
and women who tattoo, and from the Ethiopian serenaders — 
if we were allowed to wield the scourge of an honest and vigorous 
criticism. The barbarisms of the various kinds mentioned will con- 
tinue to sing and howl and wriggle till they are heartily flogged. 
The office is not pleasant, but some one must undertake it ; and the 
nuisance has become intolerable. Criticism has grown the merest 
twaddle. It shouts its idiotic applause at the literary barbarisms the 
more disgusting they make themselves. It is not without an approving 
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smile even for a Spurgeon, who has carried literary barbarism from 


the press into the pulpit. To be worth anything, criticism must have 


a prophetic earnestness; and there are times when there can be no 
efficient criticism but fiercest, most merciless satire. But the specta- 








tors mu ied, as well as the mountebanks who amuse them. 
The whole mob must be dispersed. When we have established an 


efficient literary police there will be space and quiet for the true artist. 


st be lashed 





An d if no true artiat appears, better so than that false artists should 
delude and contaminate. Art is not a necessity of national existence; 
it is only the crown of a perfect culture. Let us then for a season 


dispense with art altogether, rather than allow the commonwealth to 
be enfeebled and pollut od. If literature is an attempt to express, to 
embody, to worship the divine, let us see that it always labours as the 
handmaiden of the divinest. 

In England we over-estimate the importance of literature 
altogether. We therefore think that literature in any shape 
must be a blessing to the pa In our jargon about social science 
and other , in our slang about the diffusion of knowledge, we 
h: ve § ibstituted for more innocent idolatries the idolatry of the 
alphabet ; forgetting that a good book ought to be a good action, or 
the inspire ition thereto. There are some silly persons who think that 
they have hing to save their career from being altogether 
useless if icy have left a maudlin tract at your house. The 
superstitious belief in literary and scientific ministries, even of the 
ignoblest sort, paral; ses our heart and our hand for heroic deeds. We 
sometimes wish that we could never hear anything about education 
more, and that valiant souls, without all this babblement, were allowed 
to redeem the nation in their own persistent and invincible but un- 
An organic religion, an organic art as the ally of 
an organic religion—these let us_h: ive ; but before and above every- 
us have individual heroism, the effulgent chivalries. What 
about learning, that men in these days 
arn how seeing to see 


bh! 
humbugs 


ione somet 


ostentatious way. 
thing let 
is it, with the ceaseless clamour 
learn? They learn to be ignorant; they | 
not and hearing to hear not. Things come to them at second-hand. 
They read about the universe, but they have never beheld it, never 
touched it, felt the fervid pulses of its manifold being. Once 
the flower by the wayside or the shell on the seashore would have 
spoken to them without interpreter; but now the flower must be 
revealed to them by botany, and the shell by conchology. A little 
science and a little ayant >, se administered to every man, have 
the manhood of every man. Ifa cotton bag is England’s 
big fetiche just n rw, a book is its small one. It has been lately said 
that our literature is too realistic, that this is its cardinal vice. But 
what does realism mean? It means an acquaintance with 
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Mapes avi said happily of George Dyer, 
most charming “es the * Essays of Elie ‘ 

i irles Li imb’s innocent-wic ked pleasantry, that ** his 

whole life was a gree 11 dream.” Of such learned dreamers—now 

Mr. Falkener is one. A pedant, 

an amiable and agreeable pedant. 

and should be sorry to see it 
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die out ; for sympathise with our ypposites, and reap instruc- 
tion from those with whom we disagree. In these days of forcible 
writing for effect, of gone ta in words, and literary fireworks, there is 


something interesting and almost touching in the phenomenon of a 
writer who is modestly happy in producing xr a book wren is in the 
main a cent ; quot: itions; who stays to round and _ soften his 
periods, as though he were a ec none 9 ary of Sir William Temple 
or my Lord Shattest ury (not th » Evangelical lord); who is far more 
at home with Pliny or Quir itilian than among people of his own day 
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who can | handle lovin, aly the most hackney d, worn-out asain 
quotation as if it were current, undefaced, gold coin; and whose 
latest poct light (accepted too as an esthetic authority) 
is Lord Byr: m. His sounding rhetorical stanzas about the 


Tenus de’ Medici, the Apollo, and the Laoe On, are freely quoted, 
s if the world had never before heard—nor ever tired—of them. Mr. 
Ruskin, of wh n isrightly banished from the text, but 

appendix, to be there duly denounced as an example 
of all that is wrong and mistaken, is a glaring anachronism, which 
had better have been omitted altogether. We should have liked—as 
more in ke eping—there to have been no reference to any author later 
than Wi inckelmann: except perhaps those we do find to Lord Byron, 
he being a burning and a shining new light of whom even the learned 
ust take note, just as they were i rear half a century 
“ay just as in tl centu acpherson was at once 


tne vit 
adopted a citizen of the Republic of Letters. The book, in fact, is 
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realities and a portraiture of them. Only arealist age, tiie: can 
be an idealist age. Soar we to heaven, it is still from the solid earth 
that we must start. In Homer and in Shakespeare it would be difficult 
to say whether it is the ideal or the real which predominates; but this 
is just because they both started from the real. Complete realism is 
the complete delineation of whatsoever is seen, the mightiest and the 
minutest not being divorced. But the mightiest cannot fail to occupy 
the foremost place, as in nature; and, asin nature, the supernal glories 
are the throne and threshold of the Unseen. Realism, however, in the 
modern acceptation, is the severance of the mightiest from the minu- 
test, the preference of the minutest to the mightiest, while even 
the minutest itself is not fairly depicted, is not even regarded, 

We are forced to tell the leaders of the tadpole and tapioca school 
that they have not even traversed their own favourite region. The 
mouse, the worm, or the snail on which they would have us expend 
our sympathies is in effect only an imaginary mouse, or worm, or 
snail. It is at best merely a dead and prepared specimen. Let us 

not, then, be pestered any more by the champions of this school with 
harangues about what they call fuithful transcripts; for the faithful 
transcripts which they en to give us are frigid, fanciful fragments, 
with which a living world has nothing to do. It would be about as 
edifying to listen all day to the ugly sounds uttered by children’s toys 
that are made to imitate the b: irking of a dog or the mewing of a cat, 
as it is to read the books of our pretended realists. The most insig- 
nificant individual has his ideal, has his romance. You are therefore 
caricaturing bim when you record everything which he may be saying 

and doing in the course of a day. Vulgar and paltry as he may be, he 
is not so vulg: ar and paltry as you, his historian, The ablest of the pre- 
tended realists happens likewise to be the most cynical of Gee 
writers, and perhaps no author at : any period was so ‘profoundly and 
extensively pernicious. No restoration of the ideal in literary art till 
his Rochefoucauld charlatanism is slain. The ferocity of a Swift 
provokes a more determined ferocity, and is therefore comparatively 
harmless; but persiflage tempts to persiflage, and he who sitteth in 
the seat of the scorner finds hosts of admirers who would like to sit in 
the seat of the scorner too. Our appeal must be to the community, 
and not to literary men, for literary men in the mass are neither better 
nor worse than the community. If we cherish in ourselves, if we 
diffuse around us, a more earnest spirit, indirectly through our in- 
fluence the ideal of literary art gains empire. And, gaining empire, 
it will in its turn help a moral reform: ution, by that b: vautiful re cipro- 
city which has been from the beginning and which will be to the end. 
That the task is formidable should only make each of us more zealous, 
strenuous, and resolute. ATTICUS. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


itself a charming anachronism, a modern antic jue, vhich might have 
bee un born a century ago instead of now ;—might have been produced 
when the Revival of Letters (as that Pagan twist was call ed, which 
literature, and above all the arts, took after the medieval ¢ poch had 
spent itself and was passing into new forms), when ¢hat was still the 
one, recognised, all-import tant fact of history, obs scuring the ages which 
had preceded. It is for this very reason we like the | The Obsolete 
itself, as we every day see, becomes fresh when suddenly rev ived and 
placed in of position to contemporary, familiar hi abits of life and 
thought. 

It would be pity, and serious loss too, if, going from one extreme 
to another, the now fashionable, once ignored, study of medieval 
antiquity were wholly to supersede that of classic times. In England, 
of late, it has really threatened to do so, The Continent can still 
boast living archeologists of a high class, who apply themselves to the 
investigation of those classic remains of which, after centuries of study, 
we have still so much to learn. In England the antiquaries who 
restrict themselves to the course of study that was once the object 
of exclusive devotion from les ned mankind, are for the most part very 
poor cattle indeed. Mr. Falkener himself, Mr. Newton, ‘and Mr. 
Birch, are among the honourable exceptions to this remark. If their 
studies, however, had been w ider, had included instead of rejecting 
that medieval era which now fascinates the rest of the world, they 
w ould have been able to arrive at juster and deeper views of classic 
antiqui ay itself; might, in fact, have learned to think—an acc omplish- 
ment seldom acquired by the merely classical man. It is from a want 
of such knowledge, from a want of wider comprehensi ion of the history 
of art, and consequently of wide general views of its “gene! that 
insight into the spirit of Greek art itself fails Mr. Falkener, a ad that 
the promise made by the title-page is not fulfilled. ‘“ The causes and 
principles of the excellence of Greek sculpture are, in reality, as far as 
ever from being unfolded—as Mr. Falkener’s aid is concerned. One 
luminous chapter of Mr. Fergusson’s ‘* Enquiry into the True de. 
of Beauty in Art” tells us infi nitely more about all that! We have in 
sve of it several chapters of graceful, old-world, learned talk about 

sculpt ure in its relations to painting and architecture, and about 

‘modern art,” as the hopeless attempt to reproduce Grecian sc -ulpt ure 
for the modern market is naively called. Though we disagree with Mr. 
Falkener in almost every inference he draws, and consider his point of 
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view an almost culiendy erroneous one, likely, if sculptors were to be 
influenced by him, to perpetuate mischief of which the art has already 
had more than enough, we have read these chapters with interest and 
—: for Mr. Falkener is not only an accomplished, but an urbane 
writer. A scholar and a gentleman is always an acceptable companion, 
even though a profound ‘thinker is not to be had. 

Let us rapidly g glance at the topics which Mr. Falkener discusses in 
his elaborate treatise. In the preface we have a not wholly successful 
attempt to distil meaning out of the antique fables attaching to the 
name after which the book takes its title. The most original portion 
of the whole volume is perhaps the least sound,—the Introduction, in 
which the author endeavours to show that the interior of the Parthe- 
non was vaulted, crowned by a circular ceiling of wood. For no man 
can be wilder than your learned commentator on antiquity when data 
fail him, and he is left to his own theories. Mr. Falkener’s theory is 
illustrated by a restoration on paper, of his own, of the interior of the 
Parthenon. A photograph from his clever drawing forms the frontis- 
piece to the volume, plausible, but far from convincing. On merely 
esthetic erounds—to which the author seems to have given little con- 
sideration—the suggested ceiling i is inadmissible, out of harmony with 
the prevailing lines and the very spirit of Greek architecture. A 
modern Palladian look is at once given to that Temple with 
which all pure severity of form has always been mentally 
associated. We begin to think of Wren and Gibbs, of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The restorer frankly 


speaks of his proposed wooden ceiling as not a real vault or “arch of 


masonry and construction,” but “an arch of mere form and sem- 
blance ;” and truly adds, ‘* there is a vast difference between the two ” 
things. Yes, and a vast dissonance in the latter with the earnest 
spirit of Greek art, which less than any art affected shams or paltry 
temporary material. He tries to show that there was “a ne cessity ? 
for a circular ceiling ; that the arch might have been known and used by 
the Greeks, because it is found in occasional accidental use among the 
Egyptians previously ; and that the historical evidence of Eoman 
coins is in favour of vaulted roofs to Grecian temples. A vague pos- 
sibility, in fact, is lamely shown: no probability. And the author's 
method of enforcing his arguments is by no means of a kind to elicit 
the spontaneous ejaculation, * Falk’ner, thou reasonest well!” No 
reference—or, if any, a very oblique one—is made to the most plau- 
sible hypothesis yet thrown out on the subject of Hypzethral temples : 
that, viz., of a clerestory, as indicated by Mr. Fergusson, after his custo- 
mary able and suggestive fashion, in his ‘* Enquiry into the True Princi- 
ples,” and in his ** Handbook of Architecture.” That suggestion has, 
so far as we know, never to this hour been answered. Meanwhile, 
alas! ‘“‘ evidence from actual remains we have none,” as Mr. Falkener 
has to confess; and ‘so little do we know of the interior of the Greek 
temples, that we cannot even decide upon their arrangement.” In 
one respect the present theorist is assuredly right : in dismissing, as Mr. 
Fergusson had done before him, the ol 1 flagrant Groom which—in 
the depth of obscurity attending the subject—used to be believed; such 
as there having been none but artificial high t in these temples, or only 
from the door, &e. 

The substance of the book is divided into tw o parts—** Ancient 
Art” and * Modern Art.” Under the first head, the chapter on the 
“Use of Art ” tells us, among other novel and pertinent news, how 
“* Alexander the Great, on seeing a portrait of Palamedes, who was 
unjustly aceused by Ulysses, and put to death, trembled and changed 
colour, thinking,” &e.; how ‘ Cesar is said to have sighed on behold- 
ing a statue of Alexander ;” and the like. Surely, then, ‘* the statues 
of Nelson and of Wellington must enkindle the like s spirit of emulation 
in the soldiers of our own age, while those of Howard, Heber, or Pitt, 
_ awaken kindred sentiments of other description, pean el as 
the minds of those who erg ithem may be affee ted.” Alas! if these 
halons “‘uses” be all that Art has to offer the world, we fear Art’s 
apologist had better give it up. Art, like Nature, like Religion, and 
many other high things, hath uses which make a ig poor show when 
we try to put them on paper: ineffable ** uses.” Chapter 2, on the 
** Causes of Success ” among the ancients, or “* Whence is Excellence 
in Art 2” goes over still fore beaten ground in a still more uncon- 
vincing manner. * Was it climate?” No! ‘ Was it form of govern- 
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ment ?” at “ how is that the re pub lies of the present day, * &e.! 
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“Was it beauty?” No! Think of Sparta ! And thus, after a 
long chain of ne: gations, amid the links of which are interwoven the 
opinions of m ost who have touc he d on the subject, from Plato down to 
Hayley, we arrive at the conclusion that there was no cause in par- 


ticular, but a multitude of contributory influences. But the secret of 





Greek life, of which Greek art was one expression, Is far from being 
deciphered. In the chapt ron “The Beautiful” we get a little 
nearer the heart of our subje ‘t. Greek aversion to the unsightly, the 
physically disagreeable, is dwelt on with much truth, if little novelty. 

The reverse of the medal is wholly overlooked, the vital s shortcoming 
in Greek art which resulted from this Paean fastidiousness—so entire 
an antithe sis to the Christian fee ‘ling. We allude to that utter ignoring 
of the spiritual element of life and humanity, which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of classic art. Suc hp: aly vable, familiar facts—part 
of an intelligent art-student’s A B C nowad. oily, Falkener seems 
as little to suspect asa connoisseur of tn irth’s dé ay might have done. 
A similar spirit animates chi +: ron ‘The Ideal,” copiously illus- 
trated by extracts from ‘Childe Harold” (passages of bombast in 
which, 2s is well known. es inditer did not himself believe), from 
Bulwer, from Longinus, andfrom painter Barry. In a note it is declared 
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that “it is interesting to know what Burke thought of this group 
(the Laocoda). To us, on the contrary, it is in the last degree uninte- 
resting to know what the eloquent Irishman thought of that or any 
other work of art. He, and five-sixths of the authorities, classic and 
pseudo-classic, whom Mr. Falkener in his excess of modesty delights 
to quote, are the poorest of authorities on such topics. In this 


chapter, as for that matter throughout the book, the later works of 


Grecian sculpture are spoken of in precisely the same tone as are those 
of the brief prime of Grecian art. The Laocoin, the Venus de Medici, 
the Apollo, areimplicitly placed in the same plane as the ineflably perfect 
Phidian marbles. Nay, reference to the former is the more frequent 
and emphatic. 

In the short chapters on ‘ Individuality” and “Colossal Sculpture ” 
we are indulged with much elegant writing, if little that is very novel. 
Of all these chapters we may say that, addressed to an earlier gene- 
ration, less rigorous in its exactions as to matter and originality, more 
rigorous as to manner, than the present, they would have secured 
the author a high reputation for elegant learning and graceful writing. 
The *y are even now pleasant ree uding. : 

‘he long chapter on “(¢ ‘hryselephantine Sculpture and Iconic Poly- 
chromy ” is the most valuable in the book ; contains something better 
than scholastic reminiscences and sublimated copy-book sentiments. 
In connection with the question of chryselephantine sculpture, or the 
application of mixed materials, ivory and gold, to colossal sculpture, 
whereof the Jupiter Olympius at ‘Elis and the Minerva at Athens 
were the two most famous examples, the still more important 
and vexed question of colour generally, as applied by the Greeks to 
their sculpture, is gone into at length. Nearly ali the modern autho- 
rities which elucidate this interesting and yital question, and all the 
classic allusions which darken it, are brought to bear upon the point. 
The results also of the author’s own personal explorations and of those 
of his friends are detailed. On this subject the following passage, 
among others, is full of interest. We condense it by omitting learned 
minutiz and numerous references to classic authors ignorant of art, 
whose chance allusions only embarrass the question : 
ch statues did not arise so much from the price of the 
material, or the diffict ’ the workmanship, as from the exquisite effect pro- 
duced. | d —_ the mind of the artis st was that flesh 
and drapery should be i licated by different colours, and that these colours 
while not ring to affect Nature, should suggest reality. It required but 
little exertion in the mind of the worshipper, bent in deep devotion before the 

lol, th 1g only of the great f the deity, and his attention wrought to 

the highest fervour, on opening his eyes, for him to be deceived by the sudden 

contrast of material, and believe in the actual presence of the god. It seems 

probable that the vision of our Lord, which St. John beheld, was formed in his 
images in pagan temples,— 
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mind by the remembrance of this effect 
The image spotted with divers colours. 

ipt to associate ideas of dazzling light to such an 

} r in those times the materialistic expressions of such 

whiteness of ivory or marble, the face glistening as the 

ngth, the drapery reaching down to the feet and girt 

ien girdle, the feet of shining brass, and the right hand 














y the symbol of divinity. To assist this belict in the 
slight tints of colour were resorted to, so slight as to be 
, so delicate that the spectator was not sure whether the 





r artificial. This colour was to be applied with all the 
to a lady’s rouge; it was to produce its effect upon the 
could not be detected by the eye, The eyes of the 
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t! ‘ ur, f efore, must have been very slight, and sufficient 
( illusion. This stone was probably achalcedony. This cireum- 
st most important in the subject of icot ie-polychromy. In the Roman 
a he eyes are filled in with strong colours. Here the colour is but just 
perceptibl We should regard t r é for the application of 
polychromy to ancient sculpture. The t] ilt, as in the 
Venus de’ Medici, suggesting the ric 1 pri by the 
ancient Slight blushes on the cheek ! ( sti ing 
evident in several statues, as a Cupid, and a bronze sta fo ion; and 
Caylus neticed the same effect exhibited in the statue of a Vesta! the 
Versailles Cabinet. . . . In bronze the same result waa obtained by of 
copper or other metal. ... This art of colouring bronze was lost 2 of 
Ner , Whose image Zenodorus was not able t udorn with colour. <As in all 
ese instances the flesh is merely tinted, so it is probable th.t ive colour 
was used in the accessories; otherwise the marble mi ] lirty. It is 
perbaps through a neglect of this con tion, that modern attempts, by 
I radier n the Continent, and Gibson in this country, t ic-poly- 
chromy, have 1 t been more successfu r 2 
shield of A hilles, by H siod of the shield of l by \ l of that of 
/Eneas, ¢ ndicate the u ockaeenal urs 1e employ ment of colour 
upon fl must be observed that it is not colour, but an alm reeptible 
tint which was em loved, sufficient mercly to tone down marble, al 
suggest rather than to indicate colour.. .. Pliny gives us a story of Praxi- 
teles, which has been € d to refer tothe colouring of statues: but tue 
word ‘‘circumlitio” (cireumlinitio) seems to refer to the act of | Ing. 
Praxiteles being asked which of his stati he esteemed tl ; ] 
“ Those which Ni has rubbed in:” so much, says Pliny, d’a he value tl 
surfaces of this artist. The word cir itio s also u by Se i 
(Ep. Ixxxvi.), but as he couples the word with varzata, we may conciude that 
colour was sometimes applied before the act of polishing. Vitruvius (vii. 9) 
l operation. Colour was probably first n, 





uses the word xadcss for the same o t 
and then burnished into the marble, till it became transparent. This would 
i the operation of a skilful artist. At Thebes I observed Dbl cks of 
narble, the surfaces of which were staine« i I i 
cted probably by the same method... 
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votive offerings for the temples, as Cupids covered all over with vermilion, 
blue, and gold, were ‘for the million,” and prepared in the cheapest possible 
manner: but even in terra-cotta works, and in the Greek porous stones of 
Sicilian temples, we often see the surface covered with a most beautiful stucco 
formed of marble dust, the sixteenth of an inch in thickness, on which colouring 
is laid of the most perfect beauty. Indeed, the common uses to which terra- 
cotta modelling was applied should be no prejudice against its being also used 
in works of high art. The smaller temples frequently had their pediments 
filled in with terra-cotta sculpture, signa fictilia, as evidenced by Pliny and 
Vitruvius. 

Again : 

There is little doubt but that the erroneous idea of the moderns on this 
subject is due to the fact of so few works of bronze, and none of ivory and 
gold, having come down to us. Few of the best works of antiquity were 
executed in marble; and yet it is these marble ones chiefly which we possess. 
These form our Jeau idéal of Greek art. All which is added to it is so much 
Sucii is the common opinion. But many of these marble statues were 
copies of bronze ones, and coloured ones. Thus of the Minerva of the Parthenon 
there are five marble copies, without any colour; although the chryselephan- 
tine statue from which they were copied was covered with the richest colouring. 
In like manner it has been attempted to decry their polychromic architecture, 
Millin attributing it to the rude taste of primeval art, while others pretend that 
the Greek temples were painted in a degenerate age. It is sufficient for us to 
know that every monument of Grecian art, of pure style, whether of Greece, 
Sicily, Metapontum, Xanthus, or Halicarnassus, was adorned with colour; and 
if we judge by the evidences of colour on the monuments themselves, instead 
of by the unfounded “restorations” by modern architects, we must, if capable 
of appreciating art, confess its beauty. 


Spoiit, 


The very marbles themselves the Greeks chose were warm in colour: 

All the works of Greek sculpture are executed in Greek marble of a rich 
colour: it is not white, like the Carrara marble, but suffused with a delicate 
tint: no doubt this was by design, and not resulting from necessity ; and that 
chryselephantine sculpture owed its origin to an observance of the beautiful 
natural colour of ivory. Evenin their architecture, we are told by Pliny that 
they subdued the rawness of white marble by washes of milk and saffron; and 
from Vitruvius we learn that wax and oil were used by the ancient sculptors, 
with the like object, to produce what we call morbidezza. 

if we compare this careful and judicious application of colour by the ancients, 
with the specimens of art lately put forward as a representation of iconic- 
polychromy, what a contrast do we behold! The coloured casts of the 
Elgin marbles which were exhibited at the Crystal Palace could only be 
regarded as a calumny upon Greek taste, as a gross libel upon ancient art. 

The evidences of colour to be found in the examples of antique 
sculpture when first discovered have, through exposure and careless- 
ness, been allowed to disappear. On this point we have a pertinent 
note :-— 

These examples will be sufficient to convince every one of the impolicy of 
“cleaning ” ancient sculpture. The process of scrubbing and washing the 
Greek and Roman Sculptures of the British Museum was two years ago carried 
on for some months; and there is no doubt that the original polish, where 
existing, must be injured by such a process, and all traces of ancient colouring 
become obliterated. The atmosphere alone, even of an Italian or Grecian 
climate, is sufficient to effect this in half a dozen years, without washings and 
cleanings. Indeed, all such traces of colour should, imme liately they are dis- 
covered, be protected by a covering of dissolved wax, so as to render unnecessary 
the application of the sponge by each passing antiquary. Millin speaks of 
colour and gilding remaining on the Elgin marbles previously to their being 
cleaned in his time. (Mem, on the subject of the Earl of Elgin’s pursuits in 
Greece, p. 77.) The same author, speaking of the bas-relief from the Parthenon, 
now in the Louvre, says:—‘‘ Avant qne ce marbre précieux eiif été nettoyé, il 
conservoit des traces, non seulement de la couleur encaustique dont, suivant 
l'usage des Grecs, on enduisoit la sculpture, mais encore d’une véritable 
peinture dont quelques parties étoient couvertes. . . . . Le fond étoit bleu; les 
cheveux et quelques parties du corps étoient dorés. Les pétases (chapeaux) 
que portent quelques jeunes gens sur le reste de la frise, sont peints en vert.” 
(Mons. Ant. Ined, ii. 48.) Ziegler, also, speaking of polychromy, says: ‘‘ Les 
marbres antiques de nos musées, réguli¢rement nettoyés depuis leur exhumation, 
ne nous donnent aucune idée de ce que fut la sculpture peinte chez les anciens, 
non aux époques de barbarie ou de décadence, mais aux temps de l'art de la 
Gréce.” (Ltudes Céramiques, p. 180.) .. . Had it not been for Canova, our 
Elgin marbles would not merely have been cleaned, but restored! It would be 
well if this injury to ancient marbles awoke some of the indignation which 
the injury inflicted by cleaning Rubens’s Serpent in the Wilderness awoke in 
the public mind. . . . . But, independently of injuring the surface, these con- 
tinued washings destroy all harmony of colouring. The accidental stains are 
generally more prized by the artist than any unnatural rawness which is 
obtained. 





A cloud of witnesses is called to establish the constantly-recurring 
fact of the discovery of traces of colour in antique sculpture. “ I 
well remember,” writes Mr. Falkener, “that no specimen of good 
sculpture has been discovered at Pompeii without these indications 
being very perceptible in the hair and drapery.” For the writer him- 
self abode a whole year at Pompeii, excavated a house there, and 
published a description of the same in the ‘* Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,” of which he is the editor, as well as contributor of 
several interesting and important papers. ‘This house, by the way, 

Was remarkable for containing several marble groups and statues, and for 
being ornamented with the richest arabesques and most noble paintings. 
Several of these were very large, and might be called historical paintings. 
Although exciting the greatest astonishment at the time of their discovery, 
they were allowed to go to ruin, like all the frescoes of Pompeii, for want of the 
simpie precaution of a coating of wax. Some years ago several experiments 
were made, which answered most completely, but the preservative was laid 
aside, notwithstanding its trifling cost. The solution employed consisted of dis- 
solved wax .... It is a great pity, considering the preservative nature of 
wax, that it has not been more generally used, not only at Pompeii, but in all 
the galleries of Europe wherever traces of colouring have been discovered on 
ancient sculpture..... In employing wax as a preservative of ancient 
paintings, whether of frescoes or statuary, great care should be taken that the 
stone or plaster be perfectly dry, otherwise the colour will be thrown off and the 
painting ruined. 

As to the evidences of colour found on the Halicarnassian marbles, 
a remarkable letter to the author from Mr. C. ‘[. Newton is quoted : 





There was abundant evidence of colour on the sculpture of the Mausoleum 
when first discovered, though there are but little traces of it now. .... The 
inside of the mouth of the most perfect of the lions was coloured red. The hind 
quarters of another lion were dun. The band round the chest of the colossal 
horse was red. In the corner of the eye and nostril of the face of Mausolus was 
the /eucoma preparatory to colour. The ground of the frieze was blue: ultra- 
marine, or some pigment equal inintensity. The drapery of the frieze, in one 
case, red. The inside of buckler red. ‘The great seated figure had most dis- 
tinctly two colours on first being discovered. J saw them fude away in the 
sunlight like a ghost. If you wish for a corroborative witness, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
the well-known painter, who was at Budrum with me, is ready to attest in 
writing the facts I now give you. When the sculptures first reached England, 
Ibegged Mr. Panizzi to appoint a committee to examine the sculpture for 
traces of colour before it gradually faded away. They do not appear to 
have found what I saw; but perhaps they did not look in the right places, 
having no one to indicate to them where the colour had been seen; and some 
of the sculpture was on deck during the voyage in the Gorgon, and} was 
every day swilled down, by order of the first-lieutenant, with buckets of 
sea-water; after which you must not expect much colour. This was the case 
with the two pieces of horse, only protected by canvas, and with the slabs_of 
frieze. 

Space fails us to notice all the interesting matter incorporated in 
this chapter on Iconic Polychromy. The whole is a really practical 
essay—no merely elegant exercitation. The most sceptical and pre- 
judiced opponent of polychromy after reading it can hardly deny that 
colour was applied to architecture and sculpture by the ancients in all 
eras, including that of the very purest taste: but with an exquisite 
nicety of feeling and delicacy, analogous to their exquisite feeling for 
refinements of proportion, such as are not only practically unknown to 
modern decorators, but almost unrealisable by modern imagination. 

The chapter on “ Perspective and Optical Illusion ” is a sound com- 
mentary, following in the track of Sir Charles Eastlake’s admirable 
paper on ‘ Bas-Relief,” on the practice of the ancients in regard to a 
study of optical illusion, and on the principles which guided that 
practice. ‘To state things briefly, the Greek sculptor ‘‘ever considered 
the eflect which he had to produce, and how that effect was to be 
accomplished.” ‘Io this end he often disregarded even his favourite 
ideal of absolutely perfect proportion : as in the Hercules, to convey 
the idea of strength; in the Apollo, to convey that of swiftness. So 
too, sculptures intended to be seen from a distance were designed in 
conformity with the appearance they would assume to the spectator 
below, in strict obedience to the inexorable laws of perspective. ‘The 
drapery, every feature, was treated according to its intended position 
and the light to be cast upon it. ‘Take for instance the metopes of 
the Parthenon : 

When first exhibited in this country, their dry hard style, their hasty execu- 
tion, led critics to pronounce that they must have been sculptured by persons, 
some of whom would not have been entitled to the rank of artists in a much 
less cultivated and fastidious age” than that of Pericles, to which they were 
attributed. Butimagine these metopes elevated to the height of fifty feet, and 
placed in the shadow of a bold projecting corona, and we shall find that just 
this sharp clear outline, this bold carving, this deep undercutting, was necessary 
to make them appear equally delicate in finishing to the other sculptures. 
Even in ordinary statues the Greeks have not been unmindful of this principle, 
but have endeavoured to represent nature by exaggerating it. The eye in 
ancient statues has been observed by sculptors to be sunk deeper than in nature, 
in order to give greater expression, and so make up for the deficiency of the 
eyebrow and other details. 

The remainder of Mr. Falkener’s book, devoted to ‘*‘ Modern Art,” 
is as fallacious for all purposes of instruction to the modern sculptor as 
it is agreable to read. ‘the Decline of Art,” “ Individuality,” ‘* Cos- 
tume,” ‘* Decorum,” * Colossal Sculpture,” “ Perspective,” ** Bas-relief 
and Pedimental Sculpture,” “ The Ideal,” are the themes handled : to 
what result a sentence or two may exemplify. It required, for 
instance, no witch to tell us that, “* however much we acknowledge the 
necessity and usefulness of public museums, in which examples of 
every description are placed together for the instruction of the 
student, we cannot but admit that the mere possession of such collec- 
tions will not produce eminence in art!” Or again: “It 
would be well if, instead of forgetting our own littleness, we 
imitated the greatness of mind of Alexander, who declined the 
tempting honour of a colossal statue.” Ah, that the Duke had 
thought of this! “It would be well if, with Cato, men should ask 
why a statue had not been erected, rather than” the contrary! Finally, 
the sculptor is tol\d—as if the poor fellow wanted telling that—* to 
devote himself to the study of Greek art. . . . ‘No day without a 
line, . . . no day without consulting the antique. No one can expect 
to succeed in modern times, no one can hope to obtain a name among 
posterity, without” doing so. For was it not “by the study of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes that Cicero became so eloquent ; by the 
study of Homer that Virgil improved his style?” Alas! this 1s not 
not only very stale, but very pernicious counsel. For two centuries 
modern sculptors have been hard at work on this plan; and what is 
the result? In the case of the best—a Flaxman or a Gibson—a 
splendid failure. In the case of the grand majority of sculptors, the 
peopling our exhibition rooms with ‘soulless corpses,” our public 
places with deformity and irrelevances. No! another tack must be 
tried if sculpture is ever to have even as much vitality as our painting. 
The insane attempt—parent of endless inanity—to reproduce antique 
sculpture in Christian times is complacently accepted by Mr. Falkener 
as a feasible and very proper one, only wanting a little guidance from 
antiquaries like himselt. He knows nothing, cares nothing, about the 
spirit of the classic era being in diametrical opposition to the Chris- 
tian. The aspirations of the Christian must fit themselves to the 
Procrustean bed of classic form as best they can. Throughout, 
Medizval and even Renaissance sculpture are as completely ignored 
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as if they had never existed. Even Nicolo Pisano, Donatello, John 
of Bologna, and the Italians have no existence for Mr. Falkener. Just 
a rumour of Michael Angelo’s ‘ defects, exaggerations,” &c., has 
reached his learned ear. M. Angelo’s and Raffaelle’s merits proceeded 
from “their study of antiquity”! Our teacher has indeed much to learn! 
Of course the defects of ** modern” (i.e. pseudo-classic) sculpture are 
easy game for Mr, Falkener or any one else, who cares to point them out. 
Unhappy sculpture! how should it be other than faulty, when it is not 
even alive ? Itis one long error. ‘That standing difficulty for sculptors, 
of modern costume,—the insuperable difliculty, that is, of making artistic 
that which is in itself inartistic in a degree dress never was before, 
since the world began,—Mr. Falkener discusses at large, but leaves 
pretty much as he found it. 

In the appendix, a note—one long-drawn ejaculation of horror—is 
indulged in at the heresies of that enfant terrible, Mr. Ruskin. Mr. 
Falkener seems to suspect that “ dangerous ” and “ insidious ” writer 
of some terrible Guy Fawkes plot to blow up the whole time-honoured 
fabric of implicit faith in Greek art as the only art for all time! And 
here one can’t but admire our antiquary’s old-fashioned courtesy. 
Though his hair stand on end at the eloquent art-critic’s heterodoxy 
and * Billingsgate,” he in return ‘does his spiriting gently. Most 
writers of the present day, when they have an adversary to deal 
with, knock him down with as strong and straightly-hit-out a blow as 
they cancommand. But Mr, Falkener reminds us of the Sir Charles 
Grandison kind of gentleman of the last century, who, wishing to insult 
aman and provoke a gentlemanly duel, tapped him gently with his 
riding-whip, and exclaimed, ‘* Consider yourself horse-whipped, Sir!” 
We can but admire such old-world amenities of manner. Few of us, 
tis to be feared, can emulate them. 

Of the illustrations, the photographs are unequal. Those of the 
“Restored ” Parthenon, of the Minerva Borghese (one of the 
Jive reduced copies of the colossal Minerva at Athens), of the 
Apollo, of the Elgin Fates, are clear and good. Those of the 
Antinous and the Venus de’ Medici are blotchy and bad in tone. 
More valuable, as being of novel subjects, are the well-executed 
chromo-lithographs (by Day and Son) of two beautiful statues of 
Diana and Pallas, from Pompeii and Herculaneum, now at Naples. 
Above all welcome is the admirable and suggestive chromo-lithograph 
(executed by Messrs. Hanhart) of an exquisitely beautiful mosaic 
bas-relief, exceedingly pure yet rich and precious in colour, of 
‘* Hope,” from the museum of the Archbishop of Tarento. 


History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1858. By 
the Rev. James Wuitr, Author of “ The Landmarks of the 
Histories of Greece ” and “ of England,” &. (London ; Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge. 1860. pp. 856. 

FAMOUS GERMAN PROFESSOR, Guthmann, of Vienna, 
found so much to say on the first five verses of the Book of 

Genesis, that he is said to have divided his lectures on them into 
twenty-four volumes. How Mr. White would have astonished this 
long-winded gentleman! The history of, or at least the striking in- 
cidents in, more than eighteen centuries, have in this volume been 
compressed into less than half the same number of pages. ‘* What a 
dreadful book!” we fancy we hear some of our younger readers 
murmur, not unmindful of those torture-traps yclept Brief Histories 
and Easy Introductions. Let them take courage, however. What- 
ever charge may possibly be brought against this compendium of 
English history, it certainly will not be that of dullness. By some 
happy art, shown in his former publications, Mr. White can write a 
summary of events which will interest every reader, be he young or 
old, learned or ignorant. Without being entitled to lay claim to any 
very great profundity or originality, he is, in our opinion, generally 
correct in his facts, and impartial in the judgments which he passes, 
and nearly always happy in the vivid picturesqueness with which he 
reproduces before the mind of the reader by-gone scenes and person- 
ages. His style, too, is clear and spar’ sometimes, indeed, 
almost epigrammatical. If it be thought that these are not 
very high qualifications for an historian, we can only reply 
that Mr. White, in showing that he possesses the gifts just 
alluded to, has not proved himself deficient in originality or depth of 
thought, which could hardly come into play, at least to any great 
extent, in a history of England necessarily comprised in a single 
volume. At the same time we may remind our readers, that it is one 
thing to be able to investigate truths, and quite another to be able to 
communicate them. The former is, of course, much the higher 
quality, but that it does not necessarily superinduce the other may 
readily be seen from the writings of Niebuhr, and more recently, 
though in a less degree, from those of M. Guizot. 

Mr, White is often rather happy in his quasi-epigrammatical 
sayings ; not always so, however. Of the former, which are thiekly 
scattered throughout these pages, we may instance his description of Sir 
John Cope at the battle of Killiecrankie, “who expected to be 
attacked in a regular and gentlemanly manner,” and not in Highland 
fashion. So again, after we had lost Minorea, &e., Mr. White says, 

‘he white-headed veterans of Blenheim and Ramillies were pre- 
paring their crutches and putting on additional flannels, in expecta- 
tion of new commands ; but Pitt had discovered a young officer of 
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war with Napoleon L., of ‘‘ Geimany trusting her armies to a scientific 
old warrior, who could do everything but fight and win battles,” -c. 
Again, a “ declaration was also made agaiust Spain, and as an addi- 
tional enemy or two seemed of no consequence, we threw a cartel of 
defiance at Holland, and exchanged shots with half the world,” &c. 
Of King Canute we read : 

Ilis popularity, however, is better shown by the less authentic story of his 
rebuke to his admirers, who told him there was no limit to his power. He 
placed his chair within the reach of high-water, and ordered the advancing tide 
to retire. When the waves came on, he turned to his sycophants, and exposed 
their flatteries and meanness. This anecdote is never omitted in a life of 
Canute; and in spite of the exceeding improbability of a middle-aged gentle- 
man exposing himself to be drenched by the increasing water for the mere pur- 
pose of conveying a lesson which nobody required, it has become a fact of the 
most indubitable kind, and on a slab recently inserted in the wall of a house 
near the shore at Southampton, the words appear: ‘* Here Canute reprimanded 
his courtiers.” 

Mr. White does not add that the house in question is a public- 
house, which thus contrives to unite archeology with beer-selling. 

Much less happy is our author in saying that “* Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
with the vain desire to be the Achilles of an Irish Iliad, only rose to be 
the Thersites.” His bitterest enemies never accused Mr. Smith 
O’Brien of being anything worse than a thoughless enthusiast. If 
Mr. White, too, wanted ‘* the Thersites of an Irish Iliad,” he had a 
genuine one at hand in the notorious John Mitchell. Again, in 
page 708, we read: ‘* This was Admiral Byng, whose fate is the bit- 
terest satire on factious divisions since the brutal democracy of 
Athens.” This comparison, to our minds, involves a huge blunder, 
which might be pardoned to one who derived his ideas of Greek history 
from Mittord rather than from Grote. We recommend Mr, White to 
peruse, or reperuse, that portion of Mr. Grote’s fourth volume, page 508, 
&e. which commences thus: * If we are to predicate any attribute of the 
multitude, it will rather be that of undue tenacity than undue fickle- 
ness; and there will occur nothing in the course of this history to prove 
that the Athenian people changed their opinions on insuflicient grounds 
more frequently than an irresponsible one or few would have 
changed,” &e. &e. 

In the early portion of his volume Mr. White trusts far too much to 
Hume, too often a blind guide. Thus we are told: 

Edgar heard of the beauty of a lady called Elfrida, and set one of his nobles 
to ascertain if she deserved the praises given her by common report. Athelwold 
went, and was captivated with her charms. He offered her his hand, and, on 
his return to Edgar, described her as not worthy of her reputation; but informed 
him, that as she was wealthy and well born, he had married her himself. A 
short time afterwards Edgar was hunting near Athelwold’s house, and deter- 
mined to see the bride. Athelwold hurried forward, and besought her to show 
to as little advantage as she could, and told her the circumstances of 
his mission. She prepared to receive the king, and dressed herself in the most 
becoming apparel. ‘The king was captivated as his emissary had been, and the 
ambitious Elfrida perceived it was not yet too late to attain the dignity of 
which Athelwold’s love had deprived her. The guilty pair speedily came to an 
understanding. [Edgar availed himself of the first opportunity, and, stabbing 
Athelwold to death with a hunting spear, raised Lifrida, the unshrinking 
accomplice of the murder, to be the partner of his throne. We do not hear that 
the thunders which destroyed young Edwy for marrying his distant relation 
were Jaunched against this hideous crime of the obedient Edgar. Nor was he 
severely punished for one of the greatest outrages which a Christian could commit. 
He tore a beautiful nun from her convent by force, and was condemned to fast 
twice a week, and to abstain from wearing his crown for the space of seven 
years. For so ostentatious a potentate, who seems to have been childishly de- 
lighted with the appearances of authority, while the whole government was in 
the hands of Dunstan, the interdiction of that mark of sovereignty was per- 
haps as severe a punishment as any penance which could have been imposed. 

We beg to direct Mr. White’s attention to the following passage 
from the preface to Lord Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient Rome :” 
‘»¢ History,’ says Hume with the utmost gravity, ‘has preserved some 
instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may 
form a conjecture of the rest.’ He then tells very agreeably the 
stories of Elfleda and Elfrida, two stories which have a most suspicious 
air of romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their general 
character, some of tae legends of early Rome. He cites, as his autho- 
rity for these two tales, the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, who 
lived in the time of King Stephen. The great majority of readers 
suppose that the device by which Elfleda was substituted for her young 
mistress, the artifice by which Athelwold obtained the hand of Elfrida, 
the detection of that artifice, the hunting party, and the vengeance of 
the amorous king, are things about which there is no more doubt than 
about the execution of Anne Boleyn or the slitting of Sir John 
Coventry's nose. But when we turn to William of Malmesbury, we 
find that Ifume, in his eagerness to relate these pleasant fables, has 
overlooked one very important circumstance. William does indeed 
tell both the stories; but he gives us distinct notice that he does not 
warn: their truth, and that they rest on no better authority than 
that of ballads.” It is to be remembered also that this authority, at 
least in the case of Edgar, is worth less than nothing. ‘That monarch 
was the favourite of the monks, between whom and the minstrels a 
deadly feud existed. 

Leaving the Anglo-Saxon monarch for the House of Tudor, we are 
not altogether satisfied with Mr. White's diatribe against the ‘* grasp- 
ing and avaricious spirit ” of Henry VIL., of whom further he says: 

Thus grasping at riches wherever they were to be found—sparing ef blood 
where it would be unprofitably shed, but trampling on liberty as an enemy 
to kings—summoning no Parliament—and continuing his dark, doubtful, and 

ceitful policy to the clo the hand of this destroyer of chivalry, of freedom, 
independence, relaxed its hold of an oppressive 














of public honour and privat 


and humiliating sceptre, and he died amid the contempt and hatred of the 
With a bound of renewed hope, the people turned to 


nation he had enslaved. 
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his successor; for already there was no place from which alleviation could be 
expected except the throne, which had arrogated to itself all the powers of the 
State. 

Not very long ago some extracts were printed from the State 
papers for the first time in this Journal relative to the character of 
Henry VII. These extracts, as far as they go, most undoubtedly 
tend to show that this monarch could, occasionally at least, act with 
chivalrous liberality and self-denying justice. We are by no means 
convinced that the first Tudor has not been hardly dealt with in 
English history, and that on the whole he was not a man more sinned 
against than sinmiog. 

Mr. White again—somewhat to our surprise, as his brief allusion to 
Mr. Froude’s name in the preface would lead us to believe that he 
thought highly of that gentleman as an historian—speaks of Anne 
Boleyn’s condemnation in the following words: 

But punishment was at hand in the avenging fate which brought blood into 
the very chamber of the king. It became known this year, when the grave 
had closed little more than six months over the unhappy Catherine, that a new 
passion was agitating Henry’s heart. Jane Seymour was one of the ladies of 
honour attendanton Anna Boleyn, and Anna had already, though only twenty- 
seven years of age, fallen into the state of neglect and dislike in which she had 
found her predecessor. The birth of a daughter—afterwards Queen Elizabeth— 
in 1534, had disappointed the king; a son still-born in 1535 augmented his dis- 
taste, and even his anger, against the queen. Enemies were at hand to hint, to 
whisper, to suggest; her own mother was the busiest of spies and falsest of 
witnesses. A race wa3 run in cruelty and baseness between the highest and 
noblest of the court, and at last the crowning point was reached when Anna's 
playfulness of manner, which had once been her great attraction, was perverted 
into evidence of guilt. She was accused and found guilty of the wildest excesses 
of debauchery, was committed to the Tower, degraded from the throne by 
Cranmer himself, who had the audacity to state that impediments had existed, 
unknown till now, to her union with the king; finally, her small neck was 
severed by the axe on the 19th of May, and on the following day Jane Seymour 
became the wife of Henry, 

Undoubtedly, if this is Mr. White’s opinion of the Queen’s trial, he 
is justified in thinking that ‘a race was run in cruelty and baseness 
between the highest and noblest of the court.” Far differently, and 
we believe far more truly, writes Mr. Froude. In his Oxford essay, 
**On the best means of teaching English history,” he asks: ‘* Who 
now questions, to mention an extreme instance, that Anne Boleyn’s 
death was the result of the licentious caprice of Henry? And yet her 
own father the Earl of Wiltshire, her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, the 
hero of Flodden Field, the Privy Council, the House of Lords, the 
Archbishops and Bishops, the House of Commons, the Grand Jury 
of Middlesex, and three other juries, assented without, as far 
we know, an opposing voice to the proofs of her guilt, and 
approved of the execution of the sentence against her.” ‘If she 
were innocent,” not unnaturally adds Mr. Froude, ** even in the 
Rome of Nero we cannot find a parallel for the baseness and infamy 
of that English people who thus encouraged a crime so atrocious.” 
This was written in 1855. In 1856 appeared Mr. Froude’s History of 
England, with, to our mind, a mountain-weight of proof of Anne 
Boleyn’s guilt, Nor to our mind alone, as we find the present Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Cambridge thus commenting on 
Mr. Froude’s conclusion: ‘It is just as senseless to say that Henry 
cut off Anne Boleyn’s head as that Queen Victoria hanged Palmer.” 

We are not quite sure what Mr. White means by the following 
sentence: ‘* Edward, the son of Jane Seymour, the only one of the 
late King’s wives who had escaped either disgrace or destruction, 
succeeded without a blot upon his title.” Surely Catherine Parr had 
escaped both * disgrace” and ‘* destruction.” 

Of Elizabeth, Mr. White thus writes: 

With many of her attendants she was so unguarded in the marks of her 
favour, that reports were spread abroad injurious to her reputation. Party 
spirit has continued the discussion to the present time, the advocates of the hap- 
jess Mary maintaining that the lover of Leicester, and Hatton, and Raleigh, 
and Essex was not entitled to make any over-virtuous allusion to the levities 
attributed to their heroine. Her defenders appeal to the little influence exercised 
over her by the suspected sharers of her guilt; and say, that in all! likelihood the 
friendships of Elizabeth went no farther than the gratification of her insatiable 
love of admiration and appetite for fulsome praise. Of all these temporary and 
capricious attachments we have only dwelt on that towards Essex, for it was the 
only one that influenced her public acts, and seems to have been really sincere—but 
at the time of his greatest favour she was nearly seventy years of age; and even 
after his unhappy death, when her own demise was near at hand, she is reported 
by the French ambassador to have been captivated by the looks of a tall young 
Irish earl, and to be as anxious as ever for flattery and devotion. The habit of 
being courted had become her second nature, and the same person who as queen 
could withstand a coalition of all Europe aguinst ber throne, was wretched if she 
had not a handsome, designing cozener at her side, to tell her her brow 
was not wrinkled with seventy-two years of toil and care, and that her locks 
were as rich and auburn as when her earlier adorers had assured her they were 
sunbeams woven into ringlets, and clustered round the forehead of the chaste 
Diana. 

It was long the fashion to believe that Elizabeth's virtue could only 
be assailed by Popish figments. Not so think we; and not so also, 
we believe, must think every one who has read the State Documents 
collected by Sir Henry Ellis. Lord Brougham, in his late speech 
before the University of Edinburgh, honestly stated his belief in 
Elizabeth’s guilt, and regretted, as we do, that this great monarch’s 
morality was not as unassailable as her intellect. It is sad to have all 
our tenderest illusions thus swept away; but nevertheless, say we, let 
truth prevail. 

Mr. White, as well as Swift, apparently loves a quasi-joke at the 
expense of our good brethren of North Britain: 


Swift, the worst of clergymen and most brutal of writers, was advertised for 
in order to be tried for the defamation of a whole nation; for the Scots threw 
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themselves on the House of Lords for protection against the ridicule of the Irish 
Rabelais. He accused them of great poverty and a neglect of soap; and that 
sensitive and modest population had no means of retaliation except a trial at 
the bar. 

“William Wallace ” and “‘ Robert Bruce” are not less the fashion 
now in Northern latitudes than they were in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, The following is written with amusing abandon- 
ment : 

This was the union with Scotland, long dwelt on in the schemes of poli- 
ticians, as a desirable but almost impossible consummation ; dreamt of by the 
far-seeing statesmen who advocated the marriage of Margaret Tudor with 
James 1V., which in the course of time had united the crowns upon one brow; 
but only realised by the wisdom of the advisers of Queen Anne, when the 
kingdoms were indissolubly combined; ‘‘ and Tweed, best pleased in uttering a 
blythe strain,” ran peaceably between banks profaned no more with the best 
blood of both the realms. But Caledonia, stern and wild, was the most 
detestable bride that ever entered into a contract of “ mutual society, help, and 
comfort.” She kept firm hold of the sword, while she held out her bony finger 
for the wedding-ring, and to the last was far more ready to fight than to love or 
honour. Obey was omitted from the service, as totally incomprehensible to the 
northern mind. : 

When the articles of union were laid before the Scottish Parliament, the 
debates threatened to end in bloodshed. There was a great deal of talk about 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce. An Episcopalian majority and bishops in 
the House of Lords would overthrow the Presbyterian Church. English gold 
would corrupt the Scotch members, who would have to live some months in 
London every year, and spend their bawbees for the benefit of strangers ; English 
taxes would press on Scottish commerce; Scottish lords would become merely 
elective peers; boroughs would lose their privileges, and gentlemen their 
station; and altogether the union would be destructive of the national interests 
and independence. The Covenanters put on their blue bonnets, and drew their 
broadswords, as if Dundee were alive again; and the Cavaliers, Episcopalians, 
Jacobites, and ministers of the Kirk joined them. A great array of those in- 
jured patriots marched into Dumfries, and burned the Articles of Union at the 
cross. Seven or eight thousand collected in the west, and offered to march 
against Edinburgh on a word from the Duke of Hamilton. The Duke of Athol 
bound himself to secure the Stirling pass and rouse the Highlands; riots in 
Edinburgh, with loss of life; much mad and dreadful imprecation launched 
against the Commissioner; many prophecies of evil, and a great amount of 
threatening and recrimination ended at last in a forced consent, and both coun- 
tries were made twice as strong and ten times more peaceable in spite of them- 
selves. 

For we are not to suppose that the rose had no thorns when the thistle was 
so alive with prickles. A union with the northern realm appeared rather a low 
match to the pride of the English. They had the most frightful impressions of 
the people on the other side of the Tweed. Greedy, lean-bodied, gaunt-faced, 
strong-limbed, utterly unreclaimed from barbarism, living on the poorest of 
porridge, and perpetually readv to cut each other’s throats—such was the idea 
entertained of their new countrymen by the many-acred squires and even the 
citizens of London. But political considerations prevailed over this mutual 
animosity. The advantages of the measure were loudly declared by the chief 
men of both the countries. Difficulties were smoothed by slight alterations in 
the Articles, by promises of compensation for past losses, by extension of trading 
privileges, and by the sum of twenty thousand pounds, which mysteriously 
found its way from the pocket of Queen Anne to the chest of the Scottish 
treasurer. 

Opposition wonderfully ceased. Cameronians preached no more against 
the plan, and Cavaliers bought new clothes and looked forward to places at 
court. The clergy thought they had gained a great victory by the recognition 
of Presbyterianism as a fundamental article in the treaty; and when all those 
changes had taken place, and the English Parliament had ratified the compact, 
the royal assent was given on the 6th of March, and the great deed was done— 
England and Scotland lost their seperate denominations, and formed from 
thenceforth the United Kingdom of Great Britain, which God long preserve in 
peace and happiness. 

A prayer which we heartily re-echo. Some other incorrectnesses we 
have noted, such as ** Earl Derby” (page 779), “ bribe of Egypt” 
(page 801), instead of ‘* Egypt and Crete.” 

Again, page 379, we read of the ‘‘ mixed commission” of jurors who 
tried Joan of Arc, ‘They were perfectly competent to convict 
her,” &c. This is quite a new and, we hesitate not to say, an incor- 
rect use of the word ‘‘ competent,” as any of our readers will see who 
refer io the passage. 

So again, in a long-winded sentence of fourteen lines (page 641), 
there is an incorrectness of syntax : ‘t While he allowed no,” &c. To 
whom, we may ask, does this solitary “he” refer? To “ the Tory 
gentleman,” or the King understood. In either case it is incorrect. 

Similarly in page 703 we are puzzled to know who * Donald” is. 
Possibly he may be the generic type of the Highlander. 

If we have pointed out some errors in this volume, we assure the 
author that we have done so in no captious or carping spirit. The 
general spirit of his work is so impartial and so kindly, and its literary 
merits so much beyond par, that we feel sure, were certain corrections 
and additions to be made in a forthcoming edition, it might occupy 
a place not only in the private library, but also in our English public 
schools, Nor need Mr. White despise this latter vocation for his 
volume. Although our motto is by no means ‘ virtus post nummos,” 
we cannot help reminding authors that a really successtul schoolbook 
in these days is the most profitable of literary pcssessions. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Gracx and Puinire Wuarton. 
With illustrations from drawings by H. K. Browne and J. Godwin. 
London: James Hogg. 2 vols. pp. 614. 
Fe THE PREFACE OF THiS BOOK opens by declaring that 
the * Queens of Society ” (a former work by the same authors) 
has been successful, we shall not be surprised to hear that ‘* The Wits 
and Beaux” has been well received. The general reader does not 
usually test works of this kind by any very severe or exacting stan- 
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dard, and provided the pages be filled with a pretty ample collection 
of anecdotes, chroniques scandaleuses, and so forth, they are allowed to 
pass muster, even if not very accurately told or very appositely 
chosen. 

Our first objection against this book is that it has no apparent pur- 
pose. Although the title mentions two classes of persons, wits and 
beaux, the heroes and heroines of the book are by no means confined 
to such persons, and certainly neither class can be said to be thoroughly 
represented, In the preface some attempt is made to define the 
exact distinction between the wit and the beau, and the conclusion 
sought to be arrived at is, ‘‘ your wit and your beau, be he French or 
English, is no medieval personage ; the aristocracy of the present day 
rank among his immediate descendants ; he is a creature of a modern 
and artificial age.” What can be less true than this? Was not 
Alcibiades a beau of the first water’ Was not Aristophanes a wit ? 
Did not Horatius Flaceus display in the most illustrious manner the 
qualities of both wit and beau? But in the list of wits given in the 
book the race is by no means fairly represented within the period 
chosen, which begins with George Villiers of Buckingham, and ends 
at the present day. Why, in a collection comprising such men as 
Beau Fielding, De Grammont, and Bubb Doddington, should Swift, 
Sterne, and Steele be omitted? Yet the authors who can go into 
raptures over the wit of an impudent cheat like De Grammont, or a 
coarse buffoon like Rochester, can at the same time be very hard 
upon “an age that patronises a Punch every Saturday and a panto- 
mime every Christmas,”—such an age having “no right to complain 
if it finds itself barren of wits, while a rival age has brought forth ner 
dozens.” We will venture to affirm that more real wit may be found 
in the volumes of Punch than in all the dirty doubles entendres and 
filthy inuendoes that amused the court of the Merry Monarch. 

The gallery of ‘‘ Wits and Beaux” opens with George Villiers, 
whom the authors term “ the Alcibiades of that age.” The sympathies 
of Grace and Philip Wharton appear to be entirely with the Cavaliers, 
with whose personal sins they deal very leniently; the allusion to 
‘“‘the expression of the half-sleepy, half-merry eyes” of Charles II. 
may be set down, we presume, for the lady’s compliment. Upon 
what title George Villiers is made to rank either as a wit or a beau we 
are unable to discover. He was a bully and a blackguard. The 
employer and patron of the bravo Colonel Blood could not be other- 
wise than the former, and that he had plenty of the latter in his com- 
position there is no lack of such anecdotes as the following to prove: 

One day, in the House of Lords, during a conference between the two 
Houses, Buckingham leaned rudely over the shoulder of Henry Pierrepont, 
Marquis of Dorchester. Lord Dorchester merely removed his elbow. Then the 
Duke asked him if he was uneasy. “ Yes,” the Marquis replied, adding, ‘ the 
Duke dared not do this if he were anywhere else.” Buckingham retorted, “ Yes 
he would, and he was a better man than my lord Marquis ;” on which Dor- 
chester told him that he lied. On this Buckingham struck off Dorchester’s hat, 
seized him by the periwig, pulled it aside, and held him. 

Tlis conduct to his wife was quite worthy of one who held so high a 
place in the Court of the Stuarts : 

He had continued for years to live with the Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
two months after her husband’s death had taken her to his home. ‘Then, at 
last, the Duchess of Buckingham indignantly observed that she and the Countess 
could not possibly live together. ‘So I thought, madam,” was the reply. “I 
have, therefore, ordered your coach to take you to your father’s.” It has been 
asserted that Dr. Sprat, the Duke’s chaplain, actually married him to Lady 
Shrewsbury, and that his legal wife thenceforth was styled “The Duchess- 
dowager.” 

This was the man with regard to whom King Louis XIV. of 
Frauce paid us the high compliment of declaring that he was “ the 
only English gentleman he had ever seen.” Horace Walpole, with all 
his varnish and French polish, was justly annoyed at hearing the 
society in Charles II.’s court called polite. It is upon this not very 
lively picture, however, that our authors dwell during the greater part 
of the first volume. We, caring little for it, hurry on, leaving the study 
of this charivari of knaves and fools, gamblers, debauchees, reps, and 
demireps, to those who love such subjects. Neither Rochester, with 
his miserable deathbed repentance, nor the meannesses of ‘little 
Jermyn,” nor the wickednesses or follies of anybody else in this 
court, possess much interest for us. The whole story is insipid enough, 
and would be nearly as tasteless even if it had not been told before. 

We pass on to Anne's reign, an era of true wits, of good social 
clubs. This period might alone have furnished materials for many 
such volumes as these; but the authors seem to treat it with much 
less respect than the noisier and more glaring times that preceded it. 
We have indeed some account of the foundation of the Beef-steak 
Club, where my Lord Sandwich “talked so profusely that he drove 
harlequins out of the country.” Here we make a wide step in 
chronology, but it may be suggested en passant that ‘ profusely” 
should stand “profanely.” That our authors, or at least one of 
them, are scarcely the best fitted for giving an account of the wits of 
Anne’s time is clear from a naif confession of ignorance as to Con- 
greve’s works. Indeed, the whole drama of that Augustan age is 
thus summarily disposed of : 

Indeed, I doubt if even the liberal upholder of Paul de Kock would call Con- 
greve a moral writer; but I confess I am not a competent judge, for, risum 
teneatis, my critics, I have not read his works since 1 was a boy, and what is 
more, I have no intention of reading them. I well remember getting into my 
hands a large thick volume, adorned with miserable woodcuts, and bearing on 
its back the title ‘‘ Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar.” I 
devoured it at first with the same avidity with which one might welcome a 
bottle-imp, who at the hour of one’s dulness turned up out of the carpet and 
offered you delights new and old for nothing but a tether on your soul; and 
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with a like horror, boy though I was, I recoiled from it when any better moment 
came. It seemed to me, when I read this book, as if life were too rotten for any 
belief, a nest of sharpers, adulterers, cut-throats, and prostitutes. There was 
none—as far as I remember—of that amiable weakness, of that better senti- 
ment, which in Ben Jonson or Massinger reconcile us to human nature. If 
truth be a test of genius, it must be a proofof true poetry, that man is not made 
uglier than ke is. Nay, his very ugliness loses its intensity and falls upon our 
diseased tastes, for want of some goodness, some purity and honesty to relieve 
it. Iwill not say that there is none of this in Congreve. I only know, that 
my recollection of his plays is like that of a vile nightmare, which I would not 
for anything have returned to me. I have read, since, books as bad, perhaps 
worse in some respects, but I have found the redemption here and there. I 
would no more place Shandy in any boy’s hands than Congreve and Farquhar ; 
and yet I can read Tristram again and again with delight; for amid all that is 
bad there stands out Trim and Toby, pure specimens of the best side of human 
nature, coming home to us and telling us that the world is not all bad. ‘There 
may be such touches in “ Love for Love,” or ‘The Way of the World ”—I 
know not and care not. To my remembrance Congreve is but a horrible night- 
mare, and may the fates forbid I should be forced to go through his plays 
again. 

Accuracy of either information or quotation does not appear to be 
the leading characteristic of the authors. Thus it requires some little 
reflection to discover in 

Si parvis componere magna recibit 
a version of our old friend, 
Si parva licet componere magnis. 

Whilst we willingly admit that the courts of our early Hanoverian 
monarchs were not celebrated for any great abundance of wits or 
beaux, we do not understand why the latter part of the first volume 
should be entirely occupied with the miserable interior of George the 
Second’s court, his quarrels with his son, his brutality to his wife, his 
coarseness to everybody. George II. was neither a wit nor a beau, 
nor could any of his courtiers lay much claim to either of these titles. 
The chapters here dragged in are offensive enough, down to the cir- 
cumstantial description of Queen Caroline’s death, and the only smile 
brought to the lips is on perusing the minute account of the physic 
prescribed for the unhappy princess, among which happens to be 
some of “Sir Walter Raleigh’s cordial ;” whereupon the authors burst 
out with the absurd and inconsequential reflection, ‘So singular was 
it to find that great mind still influencing a court!” This piece of 
sentiment is equalled in our recollection only by the parenthetical 
observations of ‘* Mr. F.’s Aunt,” who interrupted a rather serious 
discussion by informing one of the interlocutors that “his Uncle 
George had said that there were milestones on the Dover road.” 
This is not, however, the only occasion upon which Grace and Philip 
Wharton give way to a little false sentiment. At page 35, Vol. IL., 
where reference is made to Anna Boleyn’s clock, formerly at Straw- 
berry Hill, we find the chrenometer reproachfully characterised as 
one * which perchance, after marking the moments of her festive life, 
struck unfeelingly the hour of her doom.” Shortly afterwards, 
referring to the master of Strawberry Hill himself, a less pardonable 








piece of bunkum is indulged in. ‘The authors are referring to 
Chatterton’s very brief correspondence with the literary dandy of 
Twickenham. It was of the briefest description. Chatterton inclosed 
him some of the Rowley forgeries, at the same time asking for 
assistance. Walpole did what he could under the circumstances ; he 
showed the specimens to Gray and Mason, both of whom pronounced 
them to be forgeries ; whereupon Walpole returned them to the young 
man, who was quite unknown to him, at the same time reproving him 
for his attempted deceit. Within a year after this Chatterton died by 
his own hand, and Grace and Philip Wharton think it right to make 
the following observations upon Walpole’s conduct towards him : 

Just or unjust, the world has never forgiven Horace Walpole for Chatterton’s 
misery. His indifference has been contrasted with the generosity of Edmund 
Burke to Crabbe: a generosity to which weowe “ The Village,” ‘* The Borough,” 
and to which Crabbe owed his peaceful old age, and almost his existence. The 
cases were different; but Crabbe had his faults—and Chatterton was worth 
saving. 

One of the most curious features in this work is the constant 
contradiction of opinion which occurs throughout. This very 
possibly arises from the double authorship ; but it is certainly startling 
to find—and that upon many occasions—a person exonerated in one 
page of the very vices of which he is gravely charged in the next. 
Take the following account of George Selwyn for example : 

We have seen Selwyn in many points of view, not all very creditable to him: 
first, expelled from Oxford for blasphemy; next, a professed gambler and the 
associate of men who led fashion in those days, it is true, but then it was very 
bad fashion; then as a lover of hangmen, a wit, and a lounger. ‘There is reason 
to believe that Selwyn, though less openly reprobate than many of his associates, 
was, in his quiet way, just as bad as any of them, if we except the Duke of 
Queensberry, his intimate friend, or the disgusting * Franciscans” of Medmen- 
ham Abbey, of whom, though not the founder, nor even a member, he was, in a 
manner, the suggester in his blasphemy. 

Yet, in the very next page, we are told that “he was not a blasphemer 
like the Medmenham set.” Which of the two statements are we to 
believe ? 

In going over these volumes we have marked an infinity of small 
blunders, not very great in themselves, but harmful to the general 
effect of any book. Our misused friend “ si parva,” already quoted, 
is not the only piece of Latinity that requires mending. At page 149, 
Vol. IL., there is a use of the word * demirep ” which strikes us as 
being inaccurate; though not stamped with the authority of Johnson, 
we have always considered this as belonging exclusively to the female 
sex, At page 170 (same volume) we learn that Brummell “ com- 
pared” his picture every morning, which we presume to be a miss 
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print for composed. Some of the anecdotes, moreover, are far from 
improved by the inaccuracies which have been suffered to creep into 
them. Thus, in Sydney Smith’s oft-told story about over-hearing a 
Scottish young lady talk about “Jove in the aibstract,” the point is 
more than half blunted when she is made to discuss the passion in the 
abstract. 

We are sorry that we have been compelled to speak somewhat 
harshly of this book; but the fact is, far too many such books 
appear, and they are likely to do an infinite amount of harm. Nothing 
is easier than to make up these biographical scrapbooks by searching 
among the old memoirs and volumes of ana and correspondence, and 
joining together all the most highly-flavoured passages, without regard 
to historical truth. Such books, however, teach neither good morals 
nor good history. ‘They tend, on the other hand, to beget very 
untrue ideas of mankind and of the past phases of society, and for 
those reasons, among others, they ought to be diseountenanced. 
Memorials, Personal and Llistoriea, of Admiral Lord Gambier, G.C.B. 

With Original Letters from William Pitt, first Lord Chatham, Lord 

Nelson, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Mulzrave, Henry Fox, first Lord 

Holland, the Right Hon. George Canning, §c. Edited, from Family 

Papers, by Grorcrana Lapy Cunatrerrox. 2 vols. London: 

IIurst and Blackett. 1861. 
jm LORD GAMBIER was a brave sailor and a good man we 

willingly admit; albeit we hold that he owed his peerage and 
high position in the navy at least as much to his happy fortune as to 
the pre-eminence of his bravery or goodness—qualities which, admi- 
rable as they are, do not often (as they did for James Gambier) pro- 
mote a naval captain to a coloneley of marines, and transform an 
admiral of the fleet into a field-marshal. Some misinformed carpers, 
indeed, were dull enough to imagine that Mr. Wilberforce’s friendship 
for Admiral Gambier had something to do with his rather rapid pro- 
motion; but Lady Chatterton, with delightful naiveté and candour, 
sets us right on this point. She says: **The dearth of information 
respecting him has caused the misapprehension that he owed his 
advancement to his friendship with Mr. Wilberforee—a supposition 
resulting from ignorance of the fact that he was nearly connected 
with the Pitts, and that his uncle and his brother-in-law were strong 
and influential supporters of the Government by which he was created 
a peer.” So influential, indeed, were these worthy gentlemen, that 
the former became first Lord of the Admiralty and procured a peerage 
for himself. Probably, too, it was owing to this same influence that 
Samuel Gambier (the brother of James) held the office of Comp- 
troller of the Navy-—a lucrative and otherwise eligible post. The 
brother-in-law, Mr. Morton Pitt, appears to have been one of those 
not uncommon specimens of mankind who can manage their neigh- 
bour’s affairs very much better than their own. He had his finger 
in every philanthropie pie of the day. Hewas no less earnest in dis- 
covering an evangelical curate for the pious ladies of Cowslip Green 
than in providing a fitting candidate for a Pittite borough. In fact, 
to use the words of the editor, * he had no sooner left Oxford than he 
devoted himself with ardour to those social problems whose solution 
affects suffering humanity. But his mind, unlike that of most execu- 
tive philanthropists, was not narrowed into one channel. From 
minute inquiries into the state of prisons he could turn to plans for 
coast defences, from largely-conceived schemes of benevolence to an 
artistic correspondence with Mademoiselle Clairon.” He could indeed 
do everything except mind his own business; and so, although “ he was 
minute in his pecuniary concerns, and self-denying even to stinginess,” 
he got through an enormous fortune, and died almost a pauper. Well 
might George III. say of him that he was “nota man of business, 
but a busy man.” He was certainly either a very cool gentleman, or 
family and political influence had given him curious notions of the 
best modes of applying the public revenue. Will it be eredited that 





Mr. Morton Pitt suggests to his brother-in-law, Lord Gambier, that 
he had strong claims upon the nation, because the latter had held a 
well-paid office in the Admmiralty for seven years? It was not, be it 
remembered, for the loss of the office that Lord Gambier was to be 
compensated—he had his pension and his peerage—but for having 
received a large salary for seven years, “It is a shameful conduct” 
(on the part of Government), exclaims the indignant brother-in-law, 
with more energy than grammar. 

The immediate object of these exceedingly rambling volumes is 
not, however, to show with what success that * executive philan- 
thropist,” Mr. Morton Pitt, ‘devoted himself to those social 
problems whose solution affects suffering humanity.” They bear 
the motto “Audi alteram partem” on each title-page. The 
court of public opinion is invoked against that noble sea- 
man whose ashes were laid last Wednesday in the vaults 
of Westminster Abbey. More than fifty years ago the verdict 
of a court-martial, in honourably acquitting Lord Gambier, 
inflicted a stigma (not indelible) on Lord Dundonald. If the first 
was in the right, the second was as surely in the wrong. If Lord 
Gambier did his best in the Basque Roads on the 12th April, 1809, 
then was Lord Dundonald (we need not call him Cochrane) a mali- 
cious or wrong-headed false accuser, and doubly wrong-headed as in- 
fringing utterly the discipline of the service to which he belonged. A 
court-martial—conducted, we hesitate not to say, with scandalous 
unfairness—pronounced for Lord Gambier, and in so doing went far 
to deprive England of*the services of a sailor not inferior perhaps to 
Nelson himself. An act of somewhat unthinking kindness, to which 
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we need not now allude, completed the almost total ruin of Lord 
Dundonald’s professional career in the British navy, Long ago, 
indeed, was the noble veteran pronounced guiltness by the almost 
universal acclaim of his countrymen—a verdict slowly ratified by its 
rulers, who restored him to his rank and gave him employment. As 
most of our readers are aware, Lord Dundonald has for some time past 
occupied himself in writing his autobiography, and has, of course, 
been obliged to reopen the details of the Gambier episode. Lord 
Gambier’s friends very naturally ask us to hear their story, and 
thus have been issued from the printing press two of the most eccen- 
tric volumes we have ever tried to peruse. We use the word “ eccen- 
tric” designedly, for we can hardly call them dull, containing, as they 
do, some interesting letters, intermingled, indeed, with a vast deal of 
rubbish, from certain by-gone celebrities. We own, however, that we 
are utterly at a loss to conceive what Lord Chatham’s allusions to 
forthcoming gout or quotations from Horace have to do with the 
Cochrane and Gambier quarrel. Under other circumstances it might 
possibly interest some persons (and remind admirers of Smollett of a 
similar episode in ‘* Peregrine Pickle”) to know that on a certain day 
the Dauphiness, being in an interesting condition, longed for pine- 
apples, and that forthwith an express was sent to Holland for them, 
&e., &c, Hannah More’s letters have of late turned up so abundantly, 
and so often in the wrong place, that ‘“* King Naimbonna,” though 
doubtless a very amiable African, is here nothing but an enormous 
bore; and the publication of that good lady’s demand for “ James’s 
powder,” and advice to certain correspondents “ to read without delay 
the last history of Betty Brown, the St. Giles’s orange girl,” might 
have been deferred to a more fitting season, if not to the Greek 
Calends. We make bold, indeed, to say that Admiral Gambier’s 
name is not mentioned, even incidentally, more than a dozen times in 
the first of these two volumes. Prim Miss Hannah, certainly, pronounces 
that she has “‘a great respect for Captain Gambier, and that Lord 
Cochrane is a domestic mischief.” e 

If, however, the meeting together of this incongruous and unmean- 
ing series of letters be strange, not less so are many of the comments 
of the editor on them, The subjoined morceau is, perhaps, unique in 
its way for bad grammar : 

The credit of individuality will not, I think, be denied of Lady Middleton— 
the woman who, in the eighteenth century, was contemporaneously sought by 
wits and philanthropists—conversing with Dr. Jolinson, tie great literary 
upholder of existing things, and meditating an attack upon an institution hedged 
round by vested rights. Nor can the term well be denied of the man who, like 
Cincinnatus, was called from his country pursuits when in his eightieth year, to 
take a high command at a time of unusual difficulty. 

Nor is the following extract wholly unworthy of that which we have 
just given; 

Of Lord Chatham's letters in this collection the above is the last. From 
reading them one’s mind turns involuntarily to the consideration of the great 
man by whom they were written; but as they are exclusively private ones, 
hardly alluding even to county politics, it is necessary, in reading them, to remind 
oneself continually of the well-known public events that were passing coevally. 
While searching one’s memory for each individual link in the chain of those 
stupendous events that astonished Europe at the time when the younger Pitt 
was born, one finds, engraved there among the grandest treasures of English 
prose, the whole story of Lord Chatham's public and private life, exhaustively 
condensed by the pen of Macaulay. 

This, indeed, is logical enough. As Lord Chatham does not tell 
us anything more important than that he has the gout or longs to 
revisit Dorsetshire, we admit that we must learn about “ public 
events” from some other source, 

The second volume is altogether of another kidney. Here the 
editor does enter into the merits of the much-debated court-martial 
held on Lord Gambier, but she does so by republishing a great portion 
of the minutes of that trial, without giving us, so far as we can dis- 
cover, one single new fact. As these minutes can be procured by 
every one who chooses to peruse them at full length for himself, we 
‘annot help considering them here somewhat in the light of intruders ; 
and we do not see that the host of congratulatory letters sent to Lord 
Gambier after his acquittal prove anything else except that his Lord- 
ship had a good many friends. Here, for instance, is a charge of 
incorrectness made against Lord Dundonald: ‘ In naming the day on 
which the court-martial assembled, Lord Dundonald thus expresses 
himself: ‘ After two months’ delay, to enable Lord Gambier to get 
up his defence, a court-martial assembled,’” &c. ‘ This,” adds the 
editor, ‘is incorrect. The interval was six weeks.” Andin the next 
line we are actually told, “ the charge was transmitted by the Admiralty 
to Lord Gambier on the 5th June, and the court-martial assembled 
on the 26th of July.” Now, according to Cocker, there are fifty 
days between these two dates; and fifty days more nearly make up 
elght weeks than six. 

Here again is the evidence of a Frenchman, Admiral Gravicre, 
as expressed in the Jevue des Deux Mondes, and the commentary 
of the editor on it : 

“ Un esprit de vertige semblait s‘étre emparé, dans cette affreuse nuit, et dans 
les journées qui suivirent, des plus braves capitaines. Des vaisseaux que 
l'ennemi n’avait pas méme attaqués furent abandonnés par leurs ¢quipages, et 
des hommes héroiques partagérent Ja faiblesse commune. La mollesse de Lord 
Gambier, le courage et le sang-froid de quelques uns de nos officiers, préser- 
vérent seuls l’escadre francais d’une ruine totale.” 

In other words, the bravest captains were frightened out of their wits ; but the 
French fleet was nevertheless saved by the courage and presence of mind with 
which some of those captains profited by the irresolution of the English 
Admiral. 

This is certainly an ingenious manner of explaining away a defeat, and de- 
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priving the victors of the credit thereof, by means of a “ vertige,” the courage 
of the least brave among the captains, and an irresolute hostile commander. 
But in illustrating the effects of the ‘ esprit de vertige,” the writer is hard even 
to inaccuracy upon ‘les plus braves capitaines —the Tourville ( Captain Lacaille) 
having been the only unattacked ship that was abandoned whilst a possibility 
remained of getting her off—as appears from contemporary accounts, both 
French and English. 

Thus it may reasonably be doubted whether the unfortunate captains who 
suffered from ‘ vertige ” in Aix Roads, would have said with Lord Dundonald, 
that this was “the most honest account” they had seen. 

Again (p. 367) we read: 

At page 42, Lord Dundonald says that he was appointed to command the 
fire-ships, ‘after all others had declined the enterprise.’ His Lordship appears 
to have forgotten that, in the first volume of his Autobiography, he records the 
disappointment of the other captains at having a junior officer appointed to that 
command, and the indignation of Admiral Harvey at not having been appointed 
after having volunteered for it. 

Surely a moment’s reflection would have convinced the writer of 
this that Lord Dundonald was not here speaking of officers afloat like 
Admiral Harvey, but only such as the Admiralty in London could 
communicate with on shore. 

On some few points the writer undoubtedly does set right Lord 
Dundonald ; but not one of these corrections, so far as we ean dis- 
cover, is of any great importance. ‘Take, for instance, the following : 














Lord Dundonald says, at page 3, that the Ministry did not submit the vote 
of thanks to Parliament until six months after the court-martial; but he 
omits the following explanatory figures : 

The session of 1809 closed on the 21st of June; and the court-martial assem- 
bled on the 26th of the following July. Parliament re-opened on the 23rd of 
January, 1810, and the vote of thanks passed the House of Commons six days 
after, viz., on the 29th. 

1809 fJune2l . . Sessions closed. 
“(July 26. . Court-martial assembled. 
1810 J January 23. Parliament re-opened. 
~~ {January Vote of thanks by the Commons 


Again, in page 155 (Vol. IL.) we read: 

I cannot, however, pass onward without noticing the following passage in the 
Autobiography. After sneering at Lord Gambier for beginning his first despatch 
with the words, “The Almighty’s favour to His Majesty and the nation,” 
Lord Dundonald adds in a note: “ There is something very revolting to a truly 
religious mind in these derogatory phrases, which couple the beneficent Author 
of our being with the buicheries of war. Under no circumstances are they 
defensible, &c.” It is almost an impertinence toward the reader to suggest the 
self-evident reply that, if war be justifiable before God, thanks to God for any 
success in war are a fortiori justifiable; whilst., on turning to precedents, we 
find such passages as the following. 

The following excuse for Lord Gambier’s allowing the French fleet 
to escape from Brest is most curious : 

Lord Dundonald says, in his “ Autobiography of a Seaman :” “ Early in the 
year (1809), Lord Gambier had been appointed to blockade the French fleet at 
Brest. Towards the end of February, however, they contrived to elude his 
vigilance, and got out without leaving a trace of the direction taken. Des- 
patching Admiral Duckworth in pursuit, his Lordship returned to Plymouth.” 

As this account, though strictly correct, as far as it goes, would, from its 
incompleteness, Jead to incorrect inferences prejudicial to Lord Gambier, fair 
play requires that the vacant spaces should be tilled up—when the facts stand 
thus :— 

Lord Gambier was, at the period stated by Lord Dundonald, employed with a 
squadron of his (the Channel) Fleet, in blockading the French fleet at Brest. 
The squadron being driven from its station hy tempestuous weather, the French 
fleet comprehended its epoch and escaped. Upon this, Lord Gambier detached 
Sir John Duckworth, with eight sale of the line and a frigate, in pursuit ; and, 
much to his own personal annoyance, returned to Causand Bay for further 
orders, in obedience to his instructions from the Admiralty. 


excusatio,” says an old casuist; but decidedly we 
& more curious excuse than that given here (the 


* Auget culpam 
have never heard 


italics are not ours) for the ill success of Lord Gambier’s blockade of 


1 

Brest, viz., that “the French fleet comprehended its epoch and 
escaped.” We make bold to affirm that, had Lord Dundonald on 
this occasion commanded the British fleet, the French would have 
had _ no “ epoch ” “to comprehend.” Good luck was one of the three 
qualifications which the Roman orator affirmed were necessary to the 
consummate commander ; and, highly as we think of Lord Gambier’s 
bravery and honesty, fortune too often failed him. 

We have already said that his countrymen have pronounced Lord 
Dundonald’s escutcheon to be spotless. Should any henceforth think 
of attacking the good name of the departed hero, who has done so 
much, and suffered so much undeservedly, in his life, we would say to 
them, in the words of our great dramatist: ‘* The sweet warsman is 
dead. . . . Beat not the bones of the buried; when he breathed, he 
was a man.” 


Neptune's Heroes ; or, the Sea- Kings of England, from Sir John Hawkins 
to Sir John Franklin. By W. H.Daveneorr Avams. (Griffith and 
Farran. pp. 440).—The English are proverbially proud of their maritime 
origin, and of their naval power; we are as proud of the blood of the old 
Norsemen as of any other great circumstance in our history, and our 
most beloved and popular heroes have ever been our sailors rather than 
our soldiers; Wellington was respected by the people, but Nelson was 
loved. Youthful readers will be very much obliged to Mr. Davenport 
Adams for this excellent collection of naval biographies. Here the young 
hero-worshipper may read of Sir John Hawkins, of Drake and of 
Frobisher, the stout old sea-dogs of Queen Bess's times. Here he will find 
bright memories of the Spanish Main, and of galleons fraught with diamonds 
and gold. Further on he willcon the great tale of the Armada, and its signal 
destruction by the English fleet under Lord Howard of Effingham. As he 
reads on, mighty names crowd upon the page; Robert Blake, Sir Henry 
Morgan, W. Dampier, and the buccaneers, Sir George Rooke, “brave 


ga 


Admiral Benbow,” Anson, Rodney, Cook, Howe, St. Vincent, Colling- 
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wood, Exmouth, Franklin, and Nelson. But one there was, one of the 
greatest, if not tie greatest of them, whose name cannot be omitted from 
another edition of “ Neptune’s Heroes.” Even now they are laying him in 
the Abbey, among the fit companionship of England’s noblest sons. Need 
we say that we refer to the great, the brave, the unfortunate Cochrane ? 
Sea Kings and Naval Heroes: a Book for Boys. By Joun G. EpcGar. 
(Bell and Daldy. pp. 326.) A volume precisely similiar in plan to the 
foregoing, and executed with great felicity by one who always writes like 
Mr. Edgar goes somewhat farther 


or he begins with Harold Harfagher, 


a gentleman and a Conservative. 
heroes than Mr. Adams, fi 


back for his 
who is represented in an engraving as he sat in a pavilion ove rlooking the 
sea, after enjoying the only bath he ever took in his life, whilst a servant 
is engaged in following up the unwonted sacrifice to cleanliness by a 
vigorous application of a small-tooth comb, Mr Edgar, however, is 
not long before he brings us down to more modern times, and we soon 
leave the period of Sweyn and Rollo for that of Nelson and Collingwood. 
As we have already stated, the biographical sketches are well executed, 
and the book will be a very welcome one to boys. 
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3y Dr. G. Harrwic. London: 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
Longmans. 1860. 8vo. pp. 427. 
F EVER THE SEA is built over, as the Latin poet feared, it will 

The fountain of inspiration is inexhaustible, 


be done with books. né \ 
The signs of 


and the demand seems to increase with the supply. 
spring may prove delusive, and the hopes of summer fail, but the 
publishing season comes as surely as the winter, and was probably 
ordained as a compensation for the hunting field, or an antidote for 
November weather. ae 
There must be some reason for the unfavourable opinion of the 
Enelish climate entertained by foreigners. We claim the right 
of complaining, but are properly offended ifan alien says aught to 
our disparagement. We turn to our physical atlases and geographies, 
our thermometers and rain-gauges, and prove that our climate is the 
finest in the world. We have less rain than the Italians ; are less 
subject to the scourge of untimely frosts than Spain ; we are cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter than the Parisians. Or look further 
abroad. at the countries in the same latitudes. Would we exchange 
with Siberia or Labrador, or even with Canada, where the tempera- 
ture is below zero half the winter, even in the streets of the capital ? 
What makes the winter of Russia, Canada, and the Arctic regions 
tolerable is the clearness and dryness of the air. It is our fogs 
that. according to the French, cause so many suicides in November. 
When Kotzebue sailed from Cronstadt on his second memorable 
vovage, he steered down the North Sea and passed through the 
British Channel, and the only indication he obtained of the proximity 
of our famous island was « bank of fog! We are beginning to perceive 
now that another instrument—the hygrometer—is of more iImpor- 
ance than the rain-gauge ; and that a country may not be more lively 
because the rain hangs in the air, instead of falling in showers to the 


ground. ; 
Dr. Hartwie commences his work on the sea with a part devoted to 
physical ceoaraphy, in which he treats of win ls and calms, of clouds, fog, 
rain, and dew; of the tides, which in their eternal progress have followed 
the march of the sun and moon since the creation of the world : of the 
eauatorial current. which must in all ageshave mightily influenced the 
micration of marine animals, and the dispersion of man himself ; and of 
>and magn 
ar—which 
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the Gulfstream, under whose genial influence the myrtl 

flourish at Mount Edecumbe in the open air all the y 

carries West Indian seeds to the Scottish isles, wafts t 

pteropods of the tropics to the latitude of Iceland, and renders the 

fauna of Spitzbergen richer than any other Arctic realm. To the 
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Gulf-stream we owe our greatness as a nation, and that superiority ot 
climate of which we have just spoken ; for if the barrier of Panama 
were submerged—as it has been in no remote geological times—the 
equatorial current would flow on to the Pacific, and the climate of 
Eneland would become like that of Newfoundland. Lordon owes 
much also to the narrowness of the British Channel and the meeting 
of the tides off the mouth of the Thames, causing a higher flow, and 
admitting the entrance of larger ships. The fresh water of tidal 
rivers, like the Thames, slides out with the ebb over a substratum of 
heavier salt water, which no doubt is the reason why bottom-feeding 
fish like the flounder ascend the stream as far as Richmond. Por- 
‘hames above bridge, and two years 





poises have been killed in the . é 
ago a poor seal, which must have run the gauntlet of our bridges in a 
single night, was hunted and killed at Isleworth. ‘The sudden and 
extraordinary rise of water when tides and currents are pent up in 
narrow channels produces many remarkable phenomena. At ( hep- 
stow the tide rises fifty feet ; in the Bay of Fundy it rises seventy feet ; 
in the Severn, and also in the Ganges, it comes in like that wall ot 
water which overthrew the Egyptians in the Red Sea. In the river 
Amazon seven consecutive tides follow one another between Para 
and the confluence of the Madera and Maranon. ‘The famous whirl- 
pool Charybdis, once so formidable, but now uite insignificant, was 
caused by a current of water throuch the Strait of Messina, where 
y ly anv tide; and one is tempted to conjecture that 
. ; ly. but thet the shoals 


siderable, 





now there is scare 
not only were the straits 
between Sicily and the African coast may h 
Well might Chateaubriand exclaim: ‘* Those who unacquainted 
with the sea know, in reality, only one half of nature !” Onthat coast 
of Brittany where the Christian philosopher was born, and where he 
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chose his last resting place, the great fall of the tide is peculiarly 
favourable to the researches of the naturalist; and it was there that 
Quatrefages obtained the curious Synapta, allied to the Holothuria, 
whose dress is adorned with innumerable miniature anchors. 

The second part of Dr. Hartwig’s book treats of marine animals and 
plants, from leviathan to the microscopic atoms which impart their 
phosphorescence to the wave. It is this portion which lately formed 
the subject of an unauthorised translation. We trust Dr. Hartwig 
will be consoled-by the publication of his popular treatise in its present 
sumptuous form. It is only now that we see the two books side by 
side that we can fully appreciate the extent of the piracy and the 
clumsiness of its perpetration, Even in the present edition there is 
some room for improvement. The illustrations have sometimes no 
connection with the subject, and sometimes stultify the author. It is 
really too bad to make a book the vehicle for all the old woodeuts in 
the publisher’s possession. Here we have two small ficures of the 
cuttle fish and one large figure, two hammer-headed sharks, three 
seals, two herrings, and no less than four flying fishes! | The pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to take their choice. There is still 
another cuttle fish placed to illustrate the food of the whale tribe, but 
unfortunately it is an Oclupus (also repeated elsewhere), which never 
leaves the rock-bound shore; and a third Octopus (from ‘Todd’s 
Cyclopedia ”) figures, most inappropriately, as a ‘* sea-arrow”! 

he barnacle employed to illustrate the subject of whales is not the 
whale-barnacle, but the Anatifer ; and the barnacle intended to repre- 
sent the Anatifer is a theoretical diagram of Mr. Darwin’s! The 
cone-shell figured as the “ Admiral ” is a much rarer sort, the famous 
** cedo-nulli;” and the skeleton of the ‘Mammoth ” is no mammoth 
at all, but the American Mastodon (borrowed from Mr. Owen), and 
sadly out of its element. We make these remarks in the interest of 
Dr. Hartwig, to whom it must be deeply mortifying to find such 
liberties taken with his book after it had quitted his hands. 

The illustrations prepared specially for this occasion are twelve 
“chromoxylographic” plates, by Mr. Noel Humphreys, each with a 
blue sky, a buff foreground, and the principal objects uncoloured. 
These will doubtless prove attractive to the young, but they will not 
compare with the beautiful coloured figures issued from the French 
press—Chenu’s Shells, for example. ‘The groups of gannets, pen- 
guins, and seals, are capital; but the ‘Ocean Shells” ought to be 
abolished. So badly are they drawn, that the fact of their being 
(mostly) reversed is scarcely noticeable ; that they were not done from 
nature is shown by the fact that Bulla ampulla, a shell an inch long, 
is made as big as the pearly nautilus. The plate of sea-anemones, &c. 
is nearly as bad; the Serpule resemble palm trees, and the star-fishes 
have six rays. Mr. Humphreys should visit the Zoological Gardens, 
or take a lesson from Mr. Gosse. 

We have turned over these pages with a view to extracts which should 
show how the author had performed his task. But all the paragraphs 
which arrested us were well-remembered passages from Cook or 
Scoresby, Beechy, Darwin, Yarrell, or Forbes—narratives of which 
we never tire, but hardly suited for quotation. As the work is sure 
to go through more editions, we shall perhaps employ our space most 
usefully in suggesting a few improvements. For example, we should 
like to see a portrait of the great fin-whale (more adequate than the 
figure an inch long, which now matches with a herring), and of its 
skeleton, as it was exhibited not many years ago in all the towns of 
England ; the monster was stranded on the beach at Brighton, and 
ought to have a place in story. Another giant of the deep, and pro- 
bably the only real sea-serpent, is the basking shark (Squalus mazi- 
mus), of which an extraordinary specimen was cast ashore in Sep- 
tember 1808, on the Isle of Stronsa, one of the Orkneys. It was 
first seen stranded on some sunken rocks off Rothiesholm Head, by a 
fisherman, whose attention was excited by the sea-fowl flocking and 
screaming about it. Ten days after a gale of wind drove the fish 
ashore, being then in a putrid state, and beaten by the sea and wasted ; 
its lower jaw and viscera were already gone. A few days later the 
surges drove it to another part of the shore, and broke it to pieces ; 
so that when a person came to take a drawing of it no part of the 
body remained entire. A carpenter who had seen the animal, and 
measured it with his foot-rule, made a sketch with chalk upon a 
table, and from this a drawing was done which is published in the first 
volume of the Wernerian Transactions, along with the “solemn 
affidavits” of the carpenter and several seamen, taken before two of 
his Majesty's justices of the peace at Kirkwall. According to this 
solemn evidence the creature was 55 feet long, and had three pairs 
of slender limbs, with paws, and a mane composed of stiff’ bristles, 
extending from the shoulders to the tail; the teeth were insignificant. 
From these data not the slightest guess could have been hazarded as 
to the nature of the animal; but fortunately a portion of the back- 
bone, with vertebrae 64 inches in diameter, the shrunken and muti- 
lated skull, and one of the fins attached to the scapular arch, were 
preserved, and these prove it to have been a basking shark, and there- 
fore very unlike the monster of the imaginative Orcadians. 

Dr. Hartwig has borrowed a good figure of the skeleton of the 
dugong, but his notion of the affinities of the creature is scarcely 
correct ; itis in fact an aquatic Pachyderm, and much more like a 
hippopotamus than a seal. 
sea-fowl, but must say that the little petrel is misrepresented in the 
act of swimming; the petrel walks the water—whence its name—and 
sailors believe that it is never seen to rest or feed. However, there is 
no doubt it skims the oil which often floats on the surface of the sea, 
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We have scarcely time now to speak of 








and becomes so impregnated with it that Shetland fishermen pass a 
wick through its body and burn it as a lamp—a ‘a winged flame,” as 
Bishop Mant says in that dear old book “ The British Months,” known 
to so few of the readers of orthodox poetry. The gannet breeds on 
Lundy Island, in the Severn, as well as onthe guardian rocks of the 
Clyde and Forth. Those dazzling stripes of white which paint the 
black precipices of the Lass are not gannets, but guano. The gannets 
incubate in the turf of the slopes above, and you may sit down by 
them and their great downy young, while their mates hover over you 
and almost touch you with their outspread pinions, The rocky islands 
and cliffs of the north and west are not the only resort of sea-fowl ; 
there are places on our eastern shores where gulls and terns breed in 
extraordinary numbers. South of the lighthouses at Orford there 
is a broad tract of barren shingle with scarce a blade of grass, though 
enlivened here and there by spreading patches of the lovely sea-pea. 
The pebbles are well-rounded, and of a pale buff colour, and so 
splashed with dark spots by the growth of a small lichen on their 
exposed sides, that it is scarcely possible amongst them to detect the 
eggs of the little tern. Chateaubriand would have delighted in this 
indication—to him—of the goodness of Providence ; nowadays it is 
only another instance of ‘‘ natural selection.” 

We will pass by the chapter on fishes, and speak of the pearly 
nautilus, which, as the chief among shell-fish, deserves especial notice. 
There are, indeed, at least three kinds of nautilus; the pompilius, 
found ».t the New Hebrides and Feejee Islands; the umbilicated nau- 
tilus of the Solomon Islands, New Georgia, New Britain, and New 
Ireland ; and Nautilus macromphalus, found at the Isle of Pines and 
New Caledonia. The natives sometimes capture them by diving, or 
gather them on the shore after gales of wind, and use them as articles 
of food. Instead of inhabiting deep water, as it was supposed, the 
favourite haunt of the nautilus is in three to five fathoms along the 
borders of the coral-reefs. ‘The Feejeean fisherman puts down a large 
round wicker basket, like our lobster pots, having an opening sur- 
rounded with a circle of points directed inwards; it is baited with 
cray-fish and sunk with stones, and either buoyed, or recovered after 
an interval by letting down a grapnel. At the New Hebrides the 
natives bait their fish-falls with the Echinus. The nautili are broiled 
on the fire, and are said to taste like whelks when roasted. There is 
another class of shell-fish, the Terebratule, which are very popular in 
this country, on account of their abundance in a fossil state in almost 
every quarry in the kingdom; two fossil species are figured, but the 
only note respecting their living relatives is incorrect, for they do not 
use their “arms” either to open their shells or to seize food. 

The third part of Dr. Hartwig’s volume presents a summary of the 
progress of maritime discovery, from the times of the Pheenicians and 
Hanno the Carthaginian, to the last Arctic voyage of M‘Clintock in 
the Foz. 

On the whole, it is the most comprehensive treatise we have seen ; 
admirably suited for young people, and probably more easy of refer- 
ence than Humboldt or Lyell, to most of us. The facts and incidents 
which it relates with clearness, and earnestness mounting up to en- 
thusiasm, have been gleaned from many large and costly works in 
various languages. And we cannot but rejoice that the natural 
sciences are now presented in an attractive form, without degenerating 
into the poetical fictions of Oliver Goldsmith, or the prosy absurdities 
of Sir Richard Phillips. 


Popular Manual of Botany, being a Development of the Rudiments of the 
Botanical Science without Technical Terms. By CuristopuEer Dresser, 
Ph.D. (Edinburgh ; A. and C. Black. pp. 233.)—Of Professor Dresser’s 
acquirements as a botanist there is little need now to speak. It will be 
readily conceded that few men are more competent than he to carry out 
the object which he has proposed to himself, namely, to simplify the 
nomenclature of science. Taking the hint from a writer in Household 
Words, who complained of the difficulties in the shape of hard words 
which beset the threshold of every science, he determined to rescue 
botany from the thraldom of “ Honorificabilititudinitatibus.” In doing 
this he has entered very fully into the principles of the science, and those 
who wish to lay the foundation for a good superstructure of botanical 
knowledge cannot do better than obtain Mr. Dresser’s volume, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Story of My Mission. By W.Suaw. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co, 
R OAST MISSIONARY is nowadays, we believe, as great a 
& scarcity amongst well-to-do cannibals as good Madeira amongst 
civilised capitalists. The wine is scarce, we know, owing toa deterio- 
ration of the vintage, but whether the acute palate of the cannibal 
has detected a like deterioration in his favourite carnage we have not 
heard. It may be that cart-loads of cotton pocket-handkerchiefs and 
buttons and pea-shooters have at last had their due effect upon the 
barbarian mind; orthat British bulletsand British bayonets have opened 
savage eyes to an appreciation of the white man’s power ; or even that 
missionaries of late years have been, as we most decidedly are, of the 
same opinion as Mr. Shaw, who remarks that, “ however zealous it may 
appear, as a missionary proceeding, to make a long stride at once into 
the remote regions of heathenism, it is nevertheless a wiser course of 
action, and far more likely to lead to important results, to commence 
missions within convenient reach of some Christian community, and 
afterwards push on step by step, as men and means are provided, and 
opening doors are presented.” But, whatever be the cause, the fact 
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remains; and we therefore caution any possible readers against 
taking up this book with the idea that they will find any martyrdoms, 
or read any horrible account of a cannibal chief walking into 
a native chop-house and coolly ordering for his dinner a slice 
of enemy “ under-done,” and ‘a nice little piece ” of roast missionary 
“to follow.” We can at once inform such readers that they will be 
disappointed. They will find a somewhat difluse but tolerably sober 
account of Mr. Shaw’s mission in South-Eastern Africa from 1820 
to, as we make out, 1859. Mr. Shaw, in his preface, makes some 
sort of apology for his style. There was little occasion. It is well 
suited enough to the purpose; and his anxiety, lest the reader should 
imagine that a man who writes in the first person has necessarily * an 
egotistic spirit,” we consider a perfectly unnecessary and self-inflicted 
grievance. Ifa man is going to talk about himself, he had better at 
once use the first person, unless he is so very “‘ umble” that he feels 
scarcely justified in laying claim to individuality. All periphrases such 
as “the writer of these pages” have an injurious eflect upon the 
temper, and consequently the digestion, of the reader. 

Mr. Shaw hopes ‘the reviewer will kindly observe that” his 
book is not “ put forth as a book of travels, or as the medium 
of imparting information respecting the various objects of in- 
terest which arrest the attention of the most careless cbserver ;” 
his remarks, he says, “will be found to refer chiefly—almost 
exclusively—to MAN, .n his great varieties of race, character, and 
occupation, as he is now found” on the South-Eastern ‘ portion 
of the African continent.” Now, as we hold a deep-rooted opinion 
that the most interesting objects of any country are the people who 
inhabit it, we are not likely to disappoint Mr. Shaw’s hope; we can 
only regret that he should have considered it necessary to mix up 
with his history of Hottentots so many details respecting white men 
and white women. We think he might, in his account of how the 
foundation-stone of the Commemoration Chapel was laid, have omitted 
that very circumstantial relation of the adventures which befel the 
silver trowel presented to Mrs. Shaw: “the material” certainly 
was ‘standard silver ;” but, however gratifying that reflection 
may be to the actual recipient, general readers do not care 
very much about it, and would dispense with the whole 
of the four pages extracted from the Graham’s Town Journal, in 
which is described the interesting procession to the site of the 
proposed building—a strange jumble in honour of the Almighty 
of the Union Jack, Sunday-school children, and trustees “ wearing 
in their coat-button-holes white favours.” Mr. Shaw complains of 
want of space; he might have saved this at anyrate ; but then Mrs. 
Shaw laid the stone, and the Rev. W. Shaw delivered a tittle address, 
and it would not do for the world to spin along in ignorance of those 
facts. Perhaps also a little more space might have been gained had 
less been said upon the subject of circumciston, which Mr. 
Shaw apparently considers a matter of such painful importance that 
he prints the word in capitals. It is, of course, a subject of some 
interest to those who look upon it as a sign of Judaism; but why it 
should create much attention as a habit amongst South-Eastern Afri- 
cans we are at a loss to conceive ; nor are we able readily to perceive 
what benefit can arise from informing us that when the abakweta (or 
newly circumcised) visit the kraals the women “ sing a monotonous 
song, in which various libidinous allusions, accompanied by indecent 
gestures, are occasionally mingled.” Only prurient fancies care to 
dwell upon such things; nothing can be lost, and space may be gained, 
by omitting them. Mr. Shaw, oddly enough, appears to see something 
in circumcision incompatible with Christianity: he ought to know his 
Bible better than this; uncircumcision is by no means necessary to 
salvation. : 

It may be as well to mention that Mr. Shaw is a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and therefore the reader will be prepared for occasional 
slang in the phraseology, such as “I was privileged to hear the Rev. 
Joseph Benson preach,” * hope-inspiring and soul-comforting truths,” 
‘* there was ever much unction in his discourses,” and so forth: for 
the rest, as we have already said, the style is sufficiently simple and 
clear, and to those who hold Mr. Shaw’s views his book will probably 
be highly interesting. He seems, however, to have strange notions 
of the ludicrous, unless we have been misled by an unfortunate juxta- 
position of sentences, He says, at page 21, talking of the rolling and 
pitching of a vessel at sea, it ‘invariably occasions adventures both 
ludicrous and dangerous. Several children were born wid some died 
on the passage.” Which of the two occurrences struck him as ludicrous 
we do not find stated ; but for ourselves we do not think either would 
excite much laughter. We found matter far more laughable in 
other portions of Mr. Shaw’s book; we were amused at his consi- 
dering nakedness one of the signs of Kaflir degradation. He might have 
recollected that the state of complete nakedness was the state of com- 
plete innocence, and that it is one of the penalties a civilised people 
has to pay, that the more it advances in refinement, and the more it 
eats of the tree of knowledge, the more its eyes are opened, not only to 
the good but to the evil, and the more it loses the simplicity, 
though it may at the same time learn to withstand the evil ten- 
dencies, of nature. In our humble opinion the frank nudity of the 
savage is the least mark of his degradation, With respect to disputes 
between Kaffirs and colonists, Mr. Shaw holds views which provoke a 
smile: he is of opinion that they are caused by reason of the Kaffirs 
being “ true sons of Adam ;” that is to say, we presume, that they are 
very much inclined to resent any intrusion upon their territory, and 
feel a something within them which induces them to try their luck at 








driving those whom they consider invaders into the sea. If this be 
Mr. Shaw’s meaning, we perfectly agree with him; and though we 
might feel inclined to treat the Kaffirs with kindness and equity first, 
and convert them afterwards, whilst he would probably reverse the 
processes, the two are so intimately connected in their rudiments, that 
it scarcely signifies with which we commence. Moreover, we could 
not refrain from a laugh at page 24: 

While in Cape Town,—the acting Governor, Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin, 
being away on the frontier,—I called on the Colonial Secretary, and requested 
information as to the channel through which I was to derive the promised 
means of support from the Government, after my arrival in the new Settlement. 
But the Secretary—who I afterwards learned was a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, aud held this high office before the Relief Bill was passed—either knew 
nothing, or affected to know nothing, of my claim on the Government. 

The totally gratuitous remark about the “ Roman Catholic gentle- 
man” is such a sweet specimen of Christian charity. ‘* How these 
Christians love one another!” 

Nevertheless, hatred and bickering to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the results of the Wesleyan missionary labours as set forth in this 
book are astounding. There were in Southern Africa, at the end of the 
year 1859, 95 chapels, 198 other preaching places, 48 missionaries 
and assistants, 124 subordinates paid, 883 unpaid, 6148 full Church 
members, 1075 on trial, 101 Sunday-schools, 76 day-schools, 10,622 
scholars in all, and 46,200 souls ‘* recognising the missionaries as their 
pastors, and in general having no other means of religious instruc- 
tion.” What is the proportion of natives we do not know; but we 
learn that ‘thousands of native Africans ... have been washed, 
decently clothed, and in other respects elevated in the social scale.” 
As sudden treatment of this kind is often followed by a cold in the 
head, we now see the use of the cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, for which 
we had hitherto been unable to account, except as medial ornaments. 


The Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress, and Construction; with some 
Accounts of Instruments of the same Class which preceded it,—viz., 
the Clavichord, the Virginal, the Spinet, the Harpsichord, §c. To 
which is added a Selection of interesting Specimens of Music composed 
for keyed Instruments by Blitheman, Byrd, Bull, Frescobaldi, Du- 
mont, Chambonnicres, Lully, Purcell, Muffatt, Couperin, Kuhnau, 
Scarlatti, Sebastian Bach, Mattheson, Handel, Emmanuel Bach, §c. 
By Epwarp F. Rimsautt, LL.D., Member of the Royal Academy 
of Stockholm, &e. London: Cocks and Co. 

HE VEIL OF MYSTERY that shrouds the early history and 
advances of the arts and sciences is so frequently deepened by 
mythological romance, that satisfactory chronological data are seldom 
arrived at. Music is not an exempted branch, and, although of late 
years the ‘art divine ” has occupied the attention of a larger army of 
discoverers than any of the sisterhood, there is much truth that will, 
doubtless, never be rescued from its present oblivion. Foremost among 
explorers of the present day is Dr. Rimbault, who is perpetually 
turning up some fragment of valuable information. In a former num- 
ber of the Critic we examined two admirably constructed chapters 
bearing on the origin of the pianoforte, and its history up to the 
period at which invention had apparently been brought to a standstill 
and perfection attained its loftiest summit. An unnoticed section of 
the book relates to music written expressly for instruments of the 
pianoforte class, and for a starting point we have to go back to the 

Middle Ages, but with scarcely an equivalent for the search. From 

the eleventh century up to the thirteenth, men of science appear to 

have been wrangling avout the theory of music, and propagating error 
in almost as many instances as they discovered truth. While this 
was going on the Troubadours were practically improving the art itself. 

Music was to them a source of honour and enjoyment, as well as a 

means of existence. It procured them reverence among nobles and 

princes, and from their situation in life they derived one advantage, 
that of being freed from the trammels and restrictions of clerical 
chant ; so that genius, where it really did exist, was bound by no 
rules but its own, and amenable to no tribunal but that of public 
taste and feeling. Whether these troubadours were the original 
inventors of lyric composition is a point not exactly agreed upon ; but 
it is a well-ascertained fact that they were adepts in turning the 
severer studies of youth to account by making variations on Church 
tunes, a method known to those skilled in ecclesiastical music by the 
name of “ descant.” About the fourteenth century we hear of choirs 
of music in Italy and other places on the Continent, and a century 
later England introduces several composers, whose names still live, and 
to some of whose works Dr. Rimbault has opened up a new era of 
existence. The specimens of music in this work have been selected to 
show the progress of what may be termed pianoforte-playing at diffe- 
rent epochs of the art. As an example of the sixteenth century, the 

*¢ Gloria Tibi Trinitas ” of William Blitheman is given ; and to modern 

eyes the bass passages, moving in crotchet groups of sixes, have a 

curious appearance. A few years later Dr. John Bull comes into 

note, and among other quaint productions of his, ‘* Les Buffons” 
is adduced. This composition has fourteen variations on a very 
simple theme, and each variation is marked by a numeral, to 

denote its entry. A movement in D minor (H. Dumont, 1657) 

and ending with a major chord, is another characteristic of the age ; 

so also the movement of the bass, after the melody has ceased, as it to 
have the last word. In a fantaisie by Theofilo Muffatt (clavecin 
master to the Imperial family of Vienna at the end of the seventeenth 
century), occurs the very air which Handel has used for a march in 
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Almost every leaf of this specimen music opens 
up some curiosity. At page 316, bar No. 1 (end of first part), the 
second and third notes should be tied semiquavers. We notice this 
trifling error to show that the plates in general have been carefully 
revised. Some of the music is exceedingly rare, and many pieces of 
great worth are presented to the public for the first time. 

If the three chapters to which we have called attention appeal more 
directly to the deep searcher for historical knowledge, the thirty pages 
of matter thrown into the form of appendices are of no inconsiderable 
moment; for, as in one case the genius and capabilities of the instru- 
ment are unravelled and the progress of music adapted for it carefully 
searched out, in the other, is laid down a code of regulations for the 
guidance of those who have the care of instruments. The system of 
tuning is also expounded, and a remedy pointed out for the disorders 
incident to every pianoforte. This piece of furniture with a soul in it 
has, therefore, by the aid of Dr. Rimbault’s researches and the racing 
of his pen, become invested with an interest heretofore unattained. 


* Judas Maccabeus.” 


The Eye- Witness, and his Evidence about many Wonderful Things. By 
Cnartes Atiston Cotiins. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 341).— 
This attractive-looking volume contains a reprint of those papers of ‘ An 
Eye-witness” which are already familiar to the readers of Household 
Words and All the Year Round. Charles Collins is a brother of the now 
popular novelist, Wilkie Collins, His qualities as a writer differ very 
materially from those of his brother. Avoiding the ideal realms of 
fiction, Mr. Charles Collins is quite at home in the soberer regions of 
fact. He is, indeed, a “ hard fact man,” and never appears to be enjoy- 
ing himself so thoroughly as when giving a minute detective-policeman- 
like diagnosis of whatever comes under his notice. We do not quite like 
the spirit of some of these papers, and might, perhaps, take exception to 
the views upon art-matters which Mr. Collins occasionally moots. We 
fully admit, however, that the greater part of the papers are unobjec- 
tionable, are written in an excellent style, and communicate a great deal 
of valuable information. 

We have also received: Good Words. Part XI.——A pamphlet in 
defence of The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada from the attacks of the 
Times. ——Low’s Quarterly Iudex to Current Literature. No. VII. A con- 
tinuation of that useful idea which Messrs. Sampson Low and Cov. 
ingeniously designed and are industriously carrying out. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
gee ILLUSTRATED LITERARY GEMS which usually make their 


_ appearance about Christmas are coming out betimes this year, and 
the library table already begins to glow with the hues of the rainbow and 
of the peacock’s tail—not forgetting that colour which is now all the 
fashion, but which neither Iris nor Juno's bird can boast of—the colour 
named after the blood-stained field of Magenta. We have already chro- 
nicled the appearance of several of these, and now some fresh ones pre- 
sent themselves for observation. First in order comes Pearls from the 
Poets (Ward and Lock), being a selection of specimens from “ cele- 
brated writers,” selected, with biographical notes, by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D., with a preface by the Rev. Thomas Dale, and a number of illus- 
trations by different hands. Neither from the collection itself, nor from 
Mr. Dale’s explanatory preface are we able to gather upon what principle 
the pieces composing it have been chosen. Ranging from Spenser and 
Shakespeare to Longfellow and Tennyson, it represents no particular school 
of poetry, nor indeed are the pieces arranged with that reference to 
chronological sequence which might have indicated a wish to illustrate 
the history of the art. In his pretace, indeed, Mr. Dale seems to deplore 
this; for, after paying a general compliment to Dr. Dulcken for the manner 
in which he has executed his “ task” (whatever that may have been), he 
adds : 

Had J been consulted in an earlier stage of the work, I might perhaps have 
recommended a chronological arrangement of the several authors, in order that 
the specimens selected might illustrate the progress of the English language 
as well as the gradual development of the mind and heart of poetry. 

Mr. Dale, however, goes on to excuse the omission of a plan upon 
the plea that, “if such an arrangement had increased the usefulness, it 
might have detracted from the interest of the plan.” This we cannot 
see at all; for at present the “work” is but a rude and undigested heap of 
scraps—many good of their kind, but entirely without form and void. We 
do not, moreover, quite see upon what plan the pieces have been selected. 
Surely, in giving specimens of authors, they should be culled from among 
the best; but in no case is this done. Of Shakespeare three pieces are 
given—the sonnet “No longer mourn for me when I am dead;” * Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,” and the * Dirge” in “ Cymbeline’—each good of 
its kind, but none surpassing as a specimen of the Shakespearian muse. 
Of Tennyson the only specimen given is “ Mariana;” and of Burns the 
‘* Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn” and “ A red, red rose.” The 
illustrations are of very uneven execution, some of them being excellent, 
and others very poor. The getting-up of the book is, however, very 
handsome, and it will make a good appearance on the drawing-room 
table. 

Next comes a very pretty little quarto in green, rose colour, and gold, 
the inside full of colour and illumination, entitled Zhe Birthday Souvenir 
(illuminated by Samuel Stanesby, and published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran). It contains a well-chosen collection ofextracts from some of the 
best poets and authors, mostly referring to birthdays, the lapse and use of 
time, and the period of childhood. The illuminations are rich and taste- 
ful, and the volume will serve its purpose admirably of “a birthday 
sour ur. 

The May Queen, by ALFRED TENnyson (illustrated by E. V. B., and 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co.), is a work of higher 
pretension. We know not who E. V. LB. may be, but the character of 
the illustrations leads us to suspect that the initials belong to some 
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amateur of the gentler sex. If that be so, the drawing (though far from 
meriting such luxury of display) is not discreditable; and that which 
would be utterly unpardonable in an artist by profession, may be allowed 
to pass muster in an amateur. ‘The great defect in these drawings, 
indeed, is want of strength, and a complete absence of that power of idea- 
lising the subject which is so essential to the successful illustration of 
any work of deep poetic conception. ‘The very first drawing, represent- 
ing the May Queen with her mother, is very poor, for it brings before us 
the village Jel/e as a rather commonplace little girl of fourteen at most ; 
nor are our ideas of the young lady much bettered when we find her a 
little further on lying in bed, and exhibiting the proportions of a stout 
serving-wench ; whilst lilies of the valley, seen growing about the bed- 
room, flower in the most unaccountable manner. The only drawing 
which appears to us at all commendable, as the realisation of a graceful 
fancy, is that in which the spirit of the May Queen is shown performing 
the loving promise. 

If L can, I’!l come again, mother, from out my resting-place ; 

Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall Jook upon your face. 


On the other hand, the illustration of the line 
Allin the wild March morning I heard the angels call, 


may be cited as the acme of fantastical ungracefulness and utter want of 
poetic taste. 

Last and choicest of all is the beautiful volume entitled The Poetry 
of Nature, selected and illustrated by Harrison Weir (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.). In this Mr. Weir shows himself not only an artist but a 
poet. The illustrations are in his happiest style, full of natural life, 
ease, grace, and vigour, all the qualities for which Mr. Weir is so justly 
celebrated. Here is the haunt of the nightingale, a bosky grove indeed. 
The walls of an old castle peep through the branches, amid which sit a 
pair of nightingales, as they 


Answer and provoke each other’s song 
With skirmishes and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift—jug, jug— 
And one low piping sound, more sweet than all. 


Here again is the mallard winging his way across the marshy flats. 
One may almost see the rich colours of his head and neck. Anon, the 
hare wending his timid way through the fern and grass, and the wild 
deer crouched in his lair amid the rocks. Presently, an affecting picture, 
illustrating Coleridge’s semi-humorous, semi-pathetic story of the Young 
Ass, whose mother was tethered near it : 


And, truly, very piteous is her lot, 
Chain'd to a log, within a narrow spot. 


But perhaps the best illustration of all is one which Mr. Weir has given 
to a pretty little composition by himself, called ‘Christmas in the 
Woods.” In a tangle of snow-covered twigs sit ‘‘the merle and the 
mavis.” How warm they look in that crisp, cold snow, and how cosily 
they seem to enjoy their Christmas! The little poem itself serves to 
give a favourable idea of Mr. Weir’s powers as a poet. 


From under the boughs in the snow-clad wood 
The merle and mavis are peeping, 
Alike secure from the wind and the flood, 
Yet a silent Christmas keeping. 
Still happy are they, 
And their looks are gay, 
And they frisk it from bough to bough; 
Since berries bright red 
Hang over their head, 
A right goodly feast I trow. 


There under the boughs, in their wintry dress, 
Haps many a tender greeting; 
Blithe hearts have met, and the soft caress 
Hath told the delight of meeting. 
Though Winter hath come 
To his woodland home, 
There is mirth with old Christmas cheer: 
For *neath the light snow 
Is the fruit-fraught bough, 
And each to his love is near. 


Yes! under the boughs, scarce seen, nestle they, 
Those children of song together; 
As blissful by night, as joyous by day, 
’Mid the snows and the wint’'ry weather. 
For they dream of Spring, 
And the songs they'll sing, 
When the flowers bloom again on the mead; 
And mindful are they 
Of those blossoms gay, 
Which have brought them to-day 
Such help in their time of need. 


Mr. Weir has given another little poem by himself, on “The Robin.” It 
is very pretty, and is appropriately and beautifully illustrated. 
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TO BRITANNIA. 
BRITANNIA, radiant star and pride 
Of Europe, banner of the brave, 
Queen of the world, sweet freedom’s bride, 
Fair goddess of the silver wave! 


Immortal glory binds thy brow; 
The Roman spirit fled to thee, 
Who swayest Roma’s sceptre now; 
Thine is the trident of the sea. 


May always thou thy power guard, 
And swell it by dominions won; 

While all thy triumphs charm the bard, 
And fill with pride thy happy son! 


Oh, never, never shalt thou see 
The setting of thy glory’s star; 
Thou shalt the scourge of tyrants be, 
Whilst thy proud banner waves afar 


All hail to thee, victorious Queen! 
Protect the weak! set free the slave 

Rule every shore and island green, 
Fair goddess of the silver wave! 
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EDUCATION. 


Introduction to the History of French Literature. By Gustave 
Masson, B.A., M.R.S.L., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. and 
Member of the Académie des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres de 
Bordeaux. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1860, pp. 211. 

HE PUBLICATION of Mr. Robert Demaus’s introductory 
History of English Literature suggested to M. Masson the idea 

that he should write a companion volume for the literature of his 
native country. He has executed his task with remarkable success. 

Classifying his subject into eight different epochs—a distribution 

which he shows is by no means an arbitrary one—M. Masson has 

given us an “ aureum libellum ” which undoubtedly deserves to rank 
much higher than ‘¢a text-book for the use of public schools and 
universities ;” which is the modest office for which its writer desions 
it. Of course, when confined within the narrow limits of two hun- 
dred pages, a book of this kind must, to be of any value, be rather 

suggestive than elucidatory. Nevertheless, so skilfully has M. 

Masson seized upon the salient points of each literary epoch, 

that a careful perusal of his brochure will add considerably 

to the knowledge of the great mass of even educated readers. 

For the behoof of those persons who wish to pursue the study 

at greater length, the author gives us a list of authorities which 

appears to have been compiled with no little care and diligence. 

Although we can speak highly from examination of the whole of this 

little work, we would especially indicate as worthy of commendation 

the sketch of French literature from the ‘second half of the seven- 
teenth century” to the present day. We have rarely seen so unpre- 

tending and useful a little volume. . 

A Thesaurus of German Poetry: consisting of Four Hundred and 
f ifty select Pieces by the most celebrated Authors Jrom the Classical 
Period tv the Preseut Day. With explanatory notes, preceded by a 
short history of German poetry ; forming a library of the modern 
poets of Germany, especially adapted for the use of schools, for self- 
instruction, and for private reading, By Cuarues GRAESER, Master 
of the Royal Prussian Gymnasium, Marienwerder. (David Nutt. 
1860. pp. 440.)—The somewhat long-winded title-page of this volume 
may be taken as a tolerably accurate index of its contents. The 
pieces have on the whole been chosen with great taste, though we 
think their number might have been very judiciously curtailed, as 
half-a-dozen and even more extracts are not unfrequently given from 
an author. The preliminary history of German poetry is written with 
great vigour, and with a picturesqueness which does not often 
accompany the pen of a German writer. The explanatory notes are 
clear and to the point. They are intended, however, for students who 
possess some knowledge of the German language. 

A Manual of English Grammar ; with’ Copious Exercises and an 
Appendix on Derivations. By James A. M‘Mutuey, A.B., ex- 
Scholar of the Queen’s College, Galway. (Mair and Son. "1860. 
pp. 156.)—There is nothing in this little manual to distinguish it from 
the thousand and one similar nonentities which issue yearly from the 
press and are beard of no more. The author, too, entertains curious 
notions on abbreviations. Thus we are told that A.M. stands for 
“* Artium majister.” 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. By Jousx F. Hype, M.A., 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s Engineers, Professor of Forti- 
fications and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 
(Wm. IH. Allen and Co. 1860. pp. 236.)—Professor Hyde's volume, 
though based on Major Straith’s well-known elementary essay on 
fortification, is to all intents and purposes an original work. Science 
has within the last few years been brought to bear upon the improve- 
ment of ‘engines of war” with such marvellous success as to have 
altered in many respects the whole theory of war. How the Arm- 
strong thirty-two pounder, which can project its shot nearly 10,000 
yards, would astonish Marshal Saxe and his cotemporary ‘* warsmen”’ 
could they revisit the ‘*superas auras” again! Professor Hyde’s 
treatise is singularly clear and intelligible. Indeed, any reader can 
follow his reasoning from beginning to end without difliculty—a test 
to which a good many elementary books cannot be submitted. 

MHE Macclesfield Courier announces the appointment of John Jackson 

now master of the Harpenden Endowed School, St. Alban’s Herts, 
to the situation of second master of the Macclesfield Modern Grammar 

School. 

Within a month, it is expected, the Bishop of London will open the 
new and admirably-constructed schools and lecture-hall, situated at the 
corner of Endell-street, St. Giles’s. This institution will prove of great 
value to the densely-populated district within the area of the Seven Dials. 

An old Harrovian has just given 1000/2. to the governors of Harrow. 
The interest is to form a prize or scholarship for such scholar as shall 
most distinguish himself by his attainments in Scriptural knowledge. 
The school is in a most flourishing state, there being not less than 560 
pupils on the books ; and from the efficiency of the present head master, 
the Rev. Mr. Butler, there can be no doubt that it will maintain its high 
— reputation, as well as become distinguished for sound theological 
studies. 





MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, 





&e. 


On Monday, the foundation-stone of the new National schools at 
Ashton, near Bristol, was laid, in the presence of the Right Rev. Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the leading residents of the 
locality. A small school had for some time existed; but larger accommo- 
dation being required to meet the requirements of the population, a sub- 
scription was commenced by Arthur Way, Esq., M.P., and other gentle- 
men, and a sufficient sum was soon raised. A sermon was preached, 
prior to the ceremony, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and a procession 
was afterwards formed to the site of the new building. The Bishop 
read the prayers and service, and the ceremony was duly performed by 
Mrs. Way, of Ashton Lodge. The Archdeacon of Bath then addressed 
the assembly on the subject of the intended schools, and the benefits to 
be anticipated from their introduction, observing that they would be the 
means of providing education for all who could not provide it for them- 
selves, and bring them up under the influence of the Gospel. He 
concluded by urging on them not to deprive their children of their birth- 
right, as Englishmen, by keeping them from the school, and impeding 
the great work of education now going on throughout the kingdom. 
The cost of the schools is estimated at 2000/. They will be open to the 
children of Dissenting denominations, as well as to those of the Church 
of England. 

On ‘luesday last a soirée was given by the Worcestershire Union of 
Educational Institutes at Stourbridge, which was attended by Lord Lyt- 
telton, Sir J. Pakington, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, and other gentlemen 
who take an active part in the educational movement. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Foley, M.P. Lord Lyttelton moved the first resolution, to 
the effect that the Unions of Mechanics’ Institutes tend to_increase their 
individual efficiency. Sir J. Pakington moved the second resolution, that 
in order to secure the benefits of general examinations every effort should 
be made to promote the establishment of classes at individual institutes. 
In the course of his address Sir J. Pakington read a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Harry Chester on the subject of union between the 
Unions of Institutes and the Society of Arts, in which the following 
passage occurred :—‘* What I hope is, that this creation of the Society of 
Arts may in a few years be developed into an industrial university. If 
once we can make it the fashion among members of mechanics’ institutes 
to study and to undergo examination, almost all the difficulties which still 
beset education will be removed. Educated parents will not allow their 
children to be uneducated ; rates for defraying the expenses of their own 
instruction and examination will not be abhorred ; the ‘religious diffi- 
culty,’ having no existence in the institutes, and being reduced to a mini- 
mum in the schools, become rudimentary, will be of no account ; and I 
fancy that in the scheme of the Society of Arts you will see much to 
approve, and not least that it endeavours to lead the people of this 
country to do all that they can themselves to educate themselves on the 
principles of common sense, instead of running everlastingly to the poli- 
tical government with the cry of ‘Come and educate us.’” 

The quarterly meeting of the Isle of Ely Church Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation was held at March, in the Guildhall, on Saturday last. The chair 
was filled by the Rev. A. W. Ivatt, Rector of Coventry, Isle of Ely, one of 
the vice-presidents of the society. The Rev. H. E. Muriel, Vicar of Ben- 
wick, read a very interesting paper ‘‘ On the best Mode of calling forth 
Emulation.” A discussion upon the points proposed by the rev. gentle- 
man followed; but it was resolved that the scheme proposed should be 
reconsidered at the next meeting of the society, and that Mr. Martin, the 
secretary, should forward a copy of the heads of the scheme to each of the 
members for their consideration previous to the next meeting. The heads 
were as follows: I. That at the spring meeting (i.e. the one preceding the 
annual one) of this society, two clerical members 6f practical experience 
in parochial schools be requested conjointly to prepare two papers of 
questions. (i.) Upon Scripture and matters embraced under the head 
“Religious Knowledge.” (ii.) Upon matters of general information. 
Il. That a copy of these questions be sent to the president of this society 
for his revision. (iii.) That a copy of these revised questions be sent to 
each clergyman in connection with this society, and he be invited, in con- 
nection with the schoolmaster of the parish school, to hold an examination 
of that school upon those particular questions, upon a stated day. 
(iv.) That the result of this examination be communicated at the next 
meeting of the society (i.e. the annual one), and that the names of the 
successful competitors be entered on a list. (v.) That means be sought 
for, by subscription, &c., to form a prize fund, which shall be applied 
toward the apprenticing or otherwise starting in life the successful com- 
petitors. (vi.) That a committee be annually chosen from the members 
of the society, of which the President be always one, to administer the 
prize fund. In justice to the Dean of Ely, it should be added that the 
above-mentioned scheme is founded upon a hint or two thrown out by 
him at the society’s last meeting, held at Ely in August last. 


Oxford.—The Junior Proctor (Rev. James Henry Eld, B.D., St. John’s 
College, received the names of candidates for the first public examination 
on Wednesday and Thursday last. Each candidate had to bring in 
person or transmit through his tutor—1. His matriculation paper ; 2. 
The testamur of the Master of the Schools; 3. A list, signed with his 
name, upon one of the printed forms issued for that purpose, of the sub- 
jects and books in which he offers himself to be examined. Suljects, 
Minimum.—The four Gospels in Greek, except in the case of persons not 
being members of the Church of England, when some one Greek author 
is to be substituted. One Greek, one Latin author; of which one must 
be a poet, the other an orator. The books brought up at responsions can- 
not be tendered at this examination, unless the candidate shall bring up at 
least four books. A piece of English to be translated into Latin, a paper 
of grammatical questions, and a paper of mathematical or logical ques- 
tions will be sent to all the candidates at once. Passmen must bring up 
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either logic, or three books of Euclid and Algebra. Honours will be 
awarded in this examination. Candidates for classical honours are 
required especially to bring up poets and orators; Homer, Virgil, Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero being recommended by name. The highest honours 
cannot be obtained without logic, and it is to have great weight in the 
distribution of both honours. Those who do not tender logic will be 
examined in Euclid and algebra. Passages will be set with a view to 
elegance and accuracy of translation. Philological and critical questions 
will always be proposed, as well as Greek and Latin translations in prose 
and verse. Honours will be also awarded for “ pure mathematics.” 

The examiners in the Final Classical School commenced the vivd voce 
examination on Tuesday last. 

An adjourned summons has been heard before Vice-Chancellor Sir 
R. T. Kindersley, relative to Christ’s Church College, Oxford. It related 
to a scheme for the management of a charity founded by Edward Cares- 
well in 1689 by will, and called Careswell’s Charity. The object is to give 
eighteen exhibitions to different schools in Shropshire. The information 
was filed so long ago as 1738—the present relators being the Earl of 
Powis, Messrs. Loyd and Child, gentlemen of Shropshire, and the Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; the defendants being the six masters of the 
principal schools of Shropshire, from which the eighteen exhibitions to 
which the charity relates are taken. The first scheme was proposed in 
1743, since which time a variety of orders have been made, and a large 
increase of income has taken place. Another scheme is now proposed, 
two points of which were made the subject of discussion, namely, the con- 
dition of poverty as a qualification as provided by the will, and the place 
for the prize examinations. It was also proposed to employ the surplus 
rents in giving a prize of 100/. annually. With regard to the examina- 
tion at Oxford, the counsel for the Dean of Christ Church submitted that 
having tne examination at that place would give a stimulus to the school- 
masters as well as the scholars. After hearing counsel, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor thought that the poverty qualification should be retained. He 
approved of the 100/. prize, and considered that he had jurisdiction in that 
respect. His first leaning was towards Oxford as the place for examina- 
tion, but inasmuch as the present examinations took place at Shrewsbury, 
and having regard to the moral as well as physical well-being of the boys, 
he thought Shrewsbury had better be the place for the examination. 





Cambridge.—The Rev. Francis Thomas Hurst, M.A. (B.A. 1857), was 
elected a Fellow of St. Catherine’s College on Monday, Nov. 12. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says: “ The statement made in our last number 
that the Rev. B. F. Westcott, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, was a 
candidate for the Hulsean Professorship, was founded upon incorrect infor- 
mation, and we are requested to g! © an authoritative contradiction of it.” 

The Vice-Chancellor has infor:*.1 the members of the Senate that 
the election of a person to fill the office of Teacher of Hindustani will 
take place in the Senate House on Wednesday, the 28th of November. 
TheVice-Chancellor and Proctors will receive the votes of those members 
of the Senate whose names are on the electoral roll, from eleven o'clock 
in the morning till one o’clock, when the Vice-Chancellor will deciare the 
election. Candidates are requested to deposit their testimonials at the 
registrary’s office, Pitt Press, where those that have been left with the 
Vice-Chancellor may now be seen. 

A large audience was gathered to the Senate House on Monday to hear 
the Rev. C. Kingsley deliver his inaugural lecture as Professor of Modern 
History. Most of the leading resident members were present, and the 
new Professor, when introduced by the Vice-Chancellor, was well re- 
ceived by both graduates and undergraduates. He commenced by an 
eloquent and feeling panegyric, which met a response in all hearts, upon 
the wisdom, attainments, and virtues of his predecessor, Sir James 
Stephen, and then addressed himself to the subject more immediately in 
hand. He designated history as a mere record of men and women, add- 
ing that those governed the world who best understood the human heart; 
the man who could keep the reins in hand was the statesman and not the 
student, and he who would understand history must understand men 
likewise; and just as they understood men would they understand the 
laws they obeyed, or which avenged themselves on their disobedience. 
Students were too apt to try to explain all facts they met by the 
very few laws known to them; as, for instance, physical phenomena 
by spiritual or at least economic laws. He should be sorry, he said, to en- 
dorse the prevalent opinion, that if history was not studied scientifically 
it was not to be studied at all. The Professor then proceeded 
to descant upon the disturbing and operating causes of historical events, 
and condemned the use of such terms as “ immutable,” “inevitable,” &c. 
Amongst the causes he enumerated the destruction of nations by one 
another, and illustrated the influence of fools in their ferocity and mad- 
ness for evil, and the domination of human reason as a disturbing force 
for good. The Professor then went on to show how one natural law could 
be conquered by another, and how man might successfully fight it out 
with nature to the last; adding, that it was forgetfulness of that law 
which led certain French /aissez faire political economists and socialists 
into error—men who denied that man was a creature of free will, or at 
least that he had a right to use it. The Professor pointed out how the 
study of political economy was necessary as an introduction to that of 
history, and then expatiated at length upon the effect of the genius 
of the few—as a Newton, Bacon, Luther, or Napoleon—in changing 
the destiny of millions; so perhaps it was better to say 
that the history of the world was not the history of mankind, but 
the history of its great men. ‘The effects of great inventions were 
next dwelt upon as operating causes—as gunpowder, printing, and the 
spinning jenny; and then, addressing himself to the morale of the question, 
the Professor said that morals were not founded on the human mind, but, 
on the contrary, the mind depended upon morals. ‘The prosperity of « 





nation was the correlative of its morals, and its morals the correlative of 


its theology. Though he had said there was nothing immutable or inevit- 
able, he did not argue that there was no order or progress, but simply 
that it was not the same that governed irrational beings, but must be fit 
for the guidance of moral beings; and this he hoped they would find in 
history. Indeed, thekey toallhuman history might lie, forall he knew, inthe 
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words, * How often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; and ye would not.” The 
learned Professor concluded an address of an hour and a halt’s duration 
by expressing a hope that, if in the course of it he had spoken too often of 
himself and his own opinions, they would forgive him, as it was a fault 
forced upon him by his position that day, and should not occur again. 
He had felt it his duty, too, to be explicit in his opinions, inasmuch as there 
existed some prejudice against him on account of certain writings of his 
in the minds of better men than himself. That prejudice he hoped, 
with God’s help, to obliterate in time; but whether or no, the University 
would find him obeying the apostolic precept : “ Remain quiet, doing 
your own business.” His lectures would extend over the Lent and 
aster terms, and he should be happy to see any students who intended 
to become members of his class, at his house, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at twelve o’clock, when he would tell them the books it was 
necessary they should study, always premising that Gibbon, whether he 
agreed with the detail or not, formed the text-book in which he should 
wish to see them examined, as the soundest possible text-book they could 
have in their hand. 

Mr. George Williams has published a letter to the Vice-Chancellor 
upon his rejection by the Senate when nominated to the office of Proctor: 
“Tt is pretty generally known that I am at present actively engaged in 
an endeavour to extend the benefits of our university education to 
foreign communities; and that I have recently returned from a long and 
arduous journey in Russia and the East, the main object of which was 
to publish to those communities this educational project, and to invite 
them to avail themselves of the advantages which recent legislation now 
allows us to offer them. I told them, asI had full warrant for telling 
them, that this project has found wide sympathy among all orders and 
degrees in the University, and that they would be sure of a hearty wel- 
come. They responded warmly and gratefully to the invitation; and 
only await more detailed particulars and the necessary preliminary 
arrangements to manifest their appreciation of the proffered boon, When 
they learn, as they will ere this have learnt from the public journals, that 
I was greeted on my return to the University with a practical vote of 
censure from the Senate, without example in our history, and wholly 
unexplained, I do not see how they can fail to draw one of two conclusions: 
either that the University disapproves of the measures which I am 
organising for their benefit, and has adopted this method of signifying its 
disapproval; or that I have in some other manner been guilty of very 
grave impropriety, whereby I have forfeited the confidence of the Uni- 
versity and disqualified myself for one of its highest offices, and to which, 
in particular, is committed the custody of morals and the maintenance of 
discipline. In either case, they will naturally argue, that one who has in- 
curred thecensure of the University is least ofall qualified to take a prominent 
part in a great educational movement, having for its design the extension 
of the influence of this University among the nations of Europe and Asia. 
Another consideration weighs strongly with me, in connection with the 
heavy responsibility connected with this recent movement. I was very 
anxious, in speaking to my friends in foreign parts of the benefits 
of the system of English Universities, and its superiority over that 
of other countries, to represent things precisely as they were; to 
extenuate nothing, and to exaggerate nothing; to picture ourselves 
neither better nor worse than we are; for I did not dare to raise or 
encourage hopes which would be disappoiuted on closer and more inti- 
miate acquaintance. But it, as I believe, this recent act of the Senate 
may serve to throw light on the state of feeling prevalent among us with 
regard to questions of morality and of discipiine, it is quite right that 
parents, whether English or foreign, who may think of sending their sons 
to be educated at Cambridge, should have the opportunity of forming their 
decision on this as on other evidence.” The concluding passage of his 
letter is as follows: “On public grounds I do not pretend to the same in- 
difference, but may be permitted to entertain and to express a feeling of 
very deep anxiety and concern. For I cannot but fear that the progress 
of my work abroad—so calculated to prove honourable to our University 
and widely beneficial, in which I am deeply interested and which has been 
already so hopefully commenced—may be hindered or marred by misap- 
prehensions, which I may find it impossible to remove; and I know that 
the character of the University at home, damaged by the proccedings to 
which allusion has been made, has been still further impaired by this 
recent vote. Nor can we indeed expect that our character for morality 
will stand high in the country, or that we shall obtain much credit for 
sincerity in our endeavours to repress carnal lust, while we not only fail 
to put into operation, against those who are i 
some measures for the correction of the guilty and the protection of the 
innocent with which the Legislature has armed us; but further treat 
with contumely, and visit with the heaviest censures, those who, in the 
fear of God and in dutiful obedience to our academic law, are endeavouring 
to maintain the discipline of the University.” 





our power, those whole- 








University of London.—The following is a list of candidates who 
have passed the late second examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine: First Division—Thomas Hiron Bartleet, Queen's, Birming- 
ham, and King’s; Charles James Bracey, Queen’s, Birmingham, and 
King’s; Charles James Brady, Queen’s, Birmingham, and King’s; James 
3raithwaite, Leeds Society of Medicine, and Guy’s; William Cayley, 
King’s College; John Cooke, St. Thomas's Hospital ; John Easton, King’s 
College; Henry Gervis, St. Thomas’s Hospital; Francis William Gibson, 
B.A., University College; Charles Grabham, St. Thomas’s Hospital; John 
Harley, King’s College; William Sims, King’s College; Eustace Smith, 
University College; William Spencer Watson, King’s College; Robert 
Watts, University and Bengal Medical Colleges; Frederick Poynton 
Weaver, Liverpool Infirmary, and Guy’s; Henry Forbes Winslow, King's 
College; Washington Lafayette Winterbotham, University College; 
Edward Woakes, St. Thomas’s Hospital. Second Division— William 
Hickman, University College; Reginald Croft Lever, King’s College ; 
William Pile, University College; Sydney Ringer, University College ; 
Joseph Rutter, University College; George James Symes Saunders, King’s 
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THE DRAMA. 


\ OME SHORT TIME AGO we took occasion to point out to the 
\.) loversofthe drama what kind of use Mr. Tom Taylor can make of 
other people’s ideas ; this week we have an opportunity of seeing what 
he can do with his own. That ‘* The Babes in the Wood ” (the new and 
original comedy in three acts which was produced at the Haymarket 
theatre last Saturday) is an utter failure, is not the worst thing that 
can be urged against it. It is a failure on account of the absolute 
want of dramatic conception which its author betrays, and the com- 
plete ignorance under which he manifestly labours as to what is neces- 
sary for a work of dramatic art. 

The question may now be very fairly asked, ‘Is Mr. Taylor able 
to put a piece together without helping himself to the ideas and 
compositions of others?” It is quite certain that he has never 
yet done so, Every piece bearing his name which has enjoyed 
the slightest measure of success ‘has been traced to a foreign 
source, and in most of these cases the investigation has resulted in the 
exposure of plugiarisms of'so wholesale a character, that it is surprising 
how a man who has been convicted of them should continue to hold 
up his head and pass off with credit for an author. What bas Mr. 
Taylor done that is really his own and has been successful? We are 
unable to name one single piece. Yet we hearconstantly of Mr. Taylor’s 
cleverness, Mr. Taylor’s marvellous versatility, and his still more 
astonishing fecundity. Of course, so long as Mr. Taylor can find 
managers simple enough to incur failure after failure and disappoint- 
ment after disappointment upon the mere credit of his name, the 
fecundity and versatility are likely to continue ; but as to the clever- 
ness, we are inclined to think that Mr. Taylor has got the credit for 
that quality by the same title that many nonentities in society are said 
to be sensible men—merely because they look wise and say nothing. 

But Mr. Taylor has spoken very definitely at last, and we are now 
very well able to gauge his capacities as a dramatist. Speech is silver, 
but silence golden ; and Mr. Taylor should have been content to kold 
his tongue, and to enjoy such reputation as his adaptations from the 
French might bring him. In trying to be really ‘* new and original ” 
he has exposed the nakedness of the land, and has proved most con- 
clusively that he is destitute of every quality that goes to the making 
up of a dramatist. Kindly critics excuse the absence of plot by 
suggesting that he has followed up the “idea” of the ‘“ Overland 
Route.” Amusing and epigrammatic as some of the dialogue in that 
dramatic sketch undoubtedly was, there was really no “ idea” about 
it; it had no story, because Mr. Taylor was bankrupt of one to put 
into it ; and his * following up the idea” is tantamount to saying that 
he was quite as unable to invent astory for ‘* The Babes in the Wood ” 
as he was to devise one for the “ Overland Route.” 

As for dialogue, “The Babes in the Wood” is very much inferior 
to “* The Overland Route.” There are some smart satirical squibs in 
it about red tape, competitive examinations, and the colonial service, 
which would do very well for aleading article in the Saturday Review ; 
but this is not dramatic dialogue. They may be clever, they may 
even be true, but they are not abit more dramatic on that account ; 
and we are quite sure that a Times leader put into dialogue, or a page 
of Punch distributed among the dramatis persone, would be quite as 
instructive, and much more amusing than Mr. Taylor’s very best 
“ written ’? scenes, 5 : 

Mr. Buckstone and his company deserve the highest credit for the 
courage and the ability with which they have borne up against the 
unhappy circumstances of the case. They alone saved the piece from 
condigen and immediate condemnation; for they played with a zeal 
and cleverness that would have saved even a worse piece. To our 
thinking, we never saw Miss Amy Sedgwick to such advantage as in 
the high-souled, devoted wife, who leaves the luxury of her high-born 
position without a murmur, and lovingly, trustingly, follows the 
fortunes of her husband. Mr. Chippendale, as the fond old Earl, was 
also admirable, and by his fine acting occasionally raised a very feeble 
and ill-constructed part to the dignity of real pathos. Mr. Buckstone, 
too, as the comical little lodging-house keeper (tender-hearted, hen- 
pecked, and a little too much addicted to ardent spirits), excited roars 
of laughter. All the other parts were well supported. 

All that could be done to make and save a piece has been tried in 
this case—and has failed. Since the night of its first appearance fire 
entire characters have been struck out, and an hour and a half of time 
has been saved; yet the piece appears to be neither lighter nor less 
tedious than before. It cannot hold possession of the stage long, and 
the sooner Mr. Buckstone withdraws it the better for his advantage 
and the reputation of his theatre. The sooner also that Mr. Taylor 
repents and resolves to ‘* purge and live cleanly,” betaking himself to 
the study of the dramatic art rather than of translation, the sooner 
will he find out that the power of writing a good piece without copying 
it is one that he has not yet acquired. 

After a failure it is pleasant to chronicle a success. Mr. Leslie, 
hitherto known only as a light comedian of useful but not extensive 
abilities, has produced a new comedy at the T,yceum which has proved 
to be decidedly successful, This piece is said to have the advantage of 
being entirely original, and we hope next week to give a full report of 
its merits, 

At the Olympic has been produced a clever version, by Mr. W. 
Gordon, of a little French piece, ‘‘ Le Feu au Couvent.” The weight 
of acting rests upon Mr. H. Wigan, Mr. Robinson, and Miss Louisa 
Keeley. 
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At the Princess’s Mr. Byron has produced an original little trifle 
called “ Garibaldian Excursionists.” The main purpose is to supply 
a framework for Mr. Harris’s excellent corps de ballet, whose pertorm- 
ances as a female rifle corps in the pantomime of last Christmas 
attracted the youth of London. 





N SATURDAY evening last the Polytechnic Institution was reopened 
under the management of the new Company, who, judging from the 
appearance of the collections, have well employed the period of e/déture in 
adding as much as possible to the attractions of the place. Although 
nominally a “ private view,” the galleries, theatres, and corridors were 
crowded with such a dense and motley throng, that we are quite unable 
to do more than briefly record the reopening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are at Brighton, and the house has been 
crowded every evening. The pieces selected have been “Louis XI.,” 
“Hamlet,” “‘ The Wife’s Secret,” and ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 

The Lra announces that the first theatrical representation this season 
at Windsor Castle, before her Majesty and Court, is commanded for the 
29th inst., when the Adelphi company (assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Wigan) 
will perform “Ici on Parle Frangais,” and “Masks and Faces.” The 
whole arrangements are under the judicious and gentlemanly control of 
Mr. Donne, who gave so much satisfaction to all concerned in past repre- 
sentations. Tne Adelphi and St. James’s theatres will necessarily be 
closed on the 29th inst. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


JOYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—Solomon speaks of three thing s 

& too wonderful for his comprehension , yea, four that he could 
not understand. Had he lived in the nineteenth century he might 
perhaps have been perplexed with a fifth, viz., why such a melodious 
opera as * The Night Dancers” should have been almost for a gene- 
ration immured, as though of nothing worth. Those who are possessed 
of vigorous memories with reference to operatic matters can bear 
testimony to the great and enduring popularity of Mr. Edward 
Loder’s work when brought out at the Princess’s Theatre fourteen 
years ago. ‘The lessees at Covent Garden, naturally anxious to see 
the back of the demon of dullness—half inclined to take up his quarters 
there—hit upon the expedient of summoning “ The Night Dancers ” 


from their long slumbers. This movement attracted on the 
10th inst. one of the best Saturday audiences of the season. ‘The 
subject to which the music is wedded is not of the most 


felicitous kind. George Soane, A.B., its reputed author, has founded 
his libretto on the well-known story of ‘* Giselle.” The scene is laid 
in Silesia, and the first object that arrests attention on the uplifting of 
the curtain is the cottage of Giselle (Mme. Palmieri). Godfrey, her 
father (Mr. Distin), and Mary, her cousin (Miss Thirlwall), are busy 
assisting the heroine in matters connected with her bridal on the 
following morning. Deeply imbued with the romantic notions pecu- 
liar to the land of her birth, viz., that brides who die unwedded haunt 
their former abodes in spectral and dancing shapes, she allows full 
scope to her fancies until overtaken by sleep, in which she creams the 
story that forms the two acts of the opera. The subject-matter 


of this is too well known to require minute description, A very 
quaint legend is assigned to Mary at the commencement of 
the opera, ‘Two suitors they came with love and with 


gold,” involving greater difficulties 
many other pieces not requiring half the attention. Closely following 
this, a song peculiar in style and construction given to Giod/rey, 
*‘ Laugh on, my girls,” received highly characteristic treatment, and a 
serenade from the lake by an unseen chorus, in which Albert's voice 
(Mr. Haigh) is recognised, claimed attention as a beautiful 
specimen of descriptive music. In the first act a serenade allotted to 
Albert, ** Wake, my love, all life is stirring ;” a song for the same voice, 
“ T cannot flatter if I would;” and a flower duet, in which Gisel 
takes part with her lover, are among the pieces that will be forced 
into repetition, whenever listened to by a sensitive auditory. The duet 
vas charmingly given, and the recurrence of the words “* He loves me— 
loves me not ” while the leaves of the divining flower are one by one 
dismembered from the stem, exhibited the half confident, half despairing 
bride in the light of something more than a vocalist. In the second act a 
duet between Albert and Bertha (Miss Lefiler), ‘* Peace to the dead,” 
created a marked sensation. It was very fairly sung, but some of the 
notes attempted by the lady, being written for an exceptional voice 
(Miss Sara Flower’s), lie too deep for Miss Lefiler’s plummet 
tosound. We might quote a large portion of the opera if specime 
of beauty were needed to recommend the “ Night Dancers” to 
notice. At the conclusion of the opera a loud call for the composer 
was responded to, by the appearance of Mr. Loder; and after that, 
Mr. Mellon was summoned to receive the homage of his admirers, 
whom it is only necessary to describe by that figure of speech and of 


for creating effects than 
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fact—legion. 

Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—Giuglini has claimed exemption from 
duty twice during the past week in consequence of hoarseness. A 
deputy was found in Mr. Swift, a gentleman not unknown to the Eng- 
lish public, aithough he has been absent many years from his island 
home. Whoever undertakes the character of Gennaro in “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” or of Manrico in “ IL Trovatore,” at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
must perforce be subjected to disagreeable comparisons. Allowing a 
liberal margin for adverse effects consequent on a first appearance, we 
must express an opinion that “ the new tenor” stands at too remote a 
distance from his exemplar to gain popularity in the characters he has 
been necessitated to assume. His acting is in many instances over- 
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laboured, and his notes at times unsure. Considering the number of 
** coming men ” heralded with circumstance, it is surprising to tind how 
few there really are who, when they do appear, exhibit the unmis- 
takable signs of enduring greatness. 

Crystat Patace.—Gloomy weather, a poor programme, and a 
scant attendance were the most striking characteristics of the second 
Saturday concert of the winter series. If people are to be drawn to 
Sydenham at this dull season of the year, some more powerful elements 
of attraction must be brought to bear. Quantity and quality, being 
widely different things, operate differently. There was quite enough 
in the entertainment provided, but unfortunately it did not seem to 
entertain. If we except a trio from Bendedict’s cantata ‘* Undine,” 
an aria from the same work, ‘‘ Mark the waves that rippling play, 
Mendelssohn's ** Lark song,” and Haydn’s symphony in B flat, there 
was little else calculated either to instruct or amuse. 

Sr. James’s Haty.—No caterer for the musical public more emi- 
nently deserves the credit of selecting pieces unhackneyed, yet not 
unintelligible—classical, yet not so profound as to be beyond the 
appreciation of his patrons—than Mr. S. Arthur Chappel, the avowed 
manager of the Monday Popular Concerts. On the 12th inst. the 
third season was inaugurated with the following programme : 


Part I. 
(Juartet, in G minor, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello ........... . Spohr. 
(Herren Becker, Ries, Schreurs, and Sig. Piatti.) 
BORG sivnssess RONG DORI WLOOUNDE a csicespsansisescabessecssere seeeee Spohr. 
(Miss Augusta Thompson.) 
RABRONOE. ... Maine COO Re ics cuvaccpscsdesesies cescsnacesses ccsscocceee §Diussek. 
(Mme. Lemmens Sherrington. ) 
Sonata, in C major (Op. 24), Pianoforte Solus............000ee0 Bbssssecas . Weber. 
(Mr. Charles Hallé.) 
Part II. 
Sonata, in B flat (Op. 69), Pianoforte and Violin ..........ssccesseceees . Dussek. 
(Herr Becker and Mr. Charles Hallé.) 
BONE Sccnscsc “Restore those visions bright ” ..........scssscssssessees . Spohr. 
‘ (Miss Augusta Thompson.) 
a **Glécklein im Thale” (Euryanthe)  ...........ceccseeees Weber. 
(Mme. Lemmens Sherrington.) 
Quartet, in B flat, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ......... Weber. 


(Mr. Charles Hallé. Herren Becker, Schreurs, and Sig. Piatti.) 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Where such music is provided the standard of taste cannot fail to be 
raised. The quartet in G minor is registered among the early pro- 
ductions of Spohr in this department of the instrumental art. It 
nevertheless abounds with beauties that enchant, and with difficulties 
which require a high order of efficiency on the part of illustrators 
successfully to grapple with. It is almost needless to say that, with 
such artistes as those selected on Monday to represent Spohr, the idea 
still entertained by some that the great maestro is a dull mannerist loses 
its hold, seeing that they place him and his music in a true light. The first 
song of the evening can be traced to a German opera brought out in 
an English guise at Covent Garden about thirty years ago, when Mr. 
Charles Kemble held the reins of government. Of the canzone it is 
enough to say that it is characteristic of Johann-Ludwig Dussek, 
whose fame rests principally on his pianoforte compositions. Weber’s 
sonata in C stands in his catalogue as the earliest of four composed 
for the pianoforte. The opening movement in C is followed 
by an adagio in F major. Its third movement, scherzo allegro 
in C, leads into a trio, poco ritenuto in E major, and the 
finale movement, rondo presto, moto continuo, returns to the starting 
key. The latter is a very stirring and the most popular part 
of the work, to which it forms an admirable finale. Dussek’s sonata 
in B flat is one of the “‘ cards” at St. Jaines’s Hall. Dussek has 
been charged with deficiency in scientific knowledge, but this is 
amply atoned for by his traits of melody, which in fact render him an 
actual model of grace and expression. Good taste must follow a 
careful study of him. Despite the unwillingness of the executants 
concerned in the B flat, the Rondo was repeated, The song assigned 
to Miss Thompson in the second part of the programme is classed 
among the fugitive pieces of its composer, and that bearing the aflix 
of Weber is taken from the first act of ‘‘ Euryanthe.” Both vocalists 
appeared to be thoroughly conversant with the music, and gave great 
satisfaction in the singing thereof. The grand quartet is a very showy 
affair, and, being played to perfection, formed a fit finale to the first 
meeting of the third Monday popular series. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


\ R. DESANGES has issued an interesting series of photographs from 
iti the principal pictures in his well-known Victoria Gallery,—that signal 
monument of individual ability and resolution. The picturesque and 
dramatic qualities of the originals come out very advantageously in 
these reduced copies. Many of them are exceedingly interesting compo- 
sitions, both as works of art, and as more or less faithful records of the 
heroic actions of our army in the Crimea and in India. As photo- 
graphs they are unequal in merit. From the perhaps inevitable 
presence of dark and lurid colour in the pictures, the backgrounds 
are often muddled and confused. The heads, however,—the most impor- 
tant part,—are nearly always clear and vigorous. The most successful are 
those in which the figures are few and closely grouped. We would 
particularly instance No. 26, illustrative of one of the gallant feats of 
the Naval Brigade, Messrs. Raby, D’Aeth, and Taylor carrying a wounded 
soldier from the field under a heavy fire. And again, No. 9, Lieutenant 
Butler, having swum across the Goomtee, coolly signalling to his party 
of skirmishers under a fire of musketry. Vigorous and clear too is No. 30, 
Captain Henry defending his guns at Inkerman against overwhelming 








numbers. Many more might be cited. And of nearly all we can say 
that, not only to the allied Services, and to the friends of the heroes 
decorated by the cross—to whom they must have an inexpressible interest 
—but to the public at large, these dramatic and effective scenes, illustrative 
of the most heroic periods of modern English history, address themselves. 

The Princess Frederic William of Prussia (our Princess Royal), with 
whose amateur essays in design the English public is acquainted, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Berlin Royal Academy of Arts. The 
Princess has accepted the honour, in a letter in which she expresses 
herself as seeing in this choice an “acknowledgment of the warm and 
lively interest for the arts with which she is animated.” 

In the last news from Australia, the names of the committee to whom 
the choice of the design for the Shakespeare Monument for that colony 
is proposed to be submitted, are given as Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin, and 
Mr. Mulready, instead of Sir Charles Eastlake as before. We very much 
doubt whether any of these gentlemen will consent to act, unless a certain 
sum of money be deposited as a guarantee that the work selected will be 
executed. 

The once venerable city of Hereford, now, as we have had occasion in 
these columns to know, overtaken by the fever of Vandal destruction, is 
characteristically employed in erecting deformity. Its citizens are be- 
stirring themselves in the highly artistic enterprise of erecting an obelisk 
“near the railway station,’ to commeniorate (at a cost of 80/.) the 
“public services ” of a local celebrity, Mr. Wallace Hall. 

A curious fine art sale is announced to take place at Madrid, on the 
15th of next December. <A living Spanish painter, Don José Galofré 
will then have put up for public sale his colossal historical portrait pic- 
ture of “The Marriage of the Infanta Dona Amalia to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Adalbert of Bavaria.” This picture is described as contain- 
ing thirty full-length portraits from life of the Spanish Queen and King, 
the Infanta, the Prince Adalbert, of the officiating archbishop, attendant 
ministers, ambassadors, and officials. Three years and a half have been 
devoted, and costly journeys to Munich, &c. been incurred, on behalf of 
this singular enterprise. 

The season for the sale of works of Fine Art has recommenced in 
earnest. On Friday and Saturday, November 2nd and 3rd, were sold by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, in Leicester-square, the collection or stock 
of the late Mr. Sams, the well-known dealer in Great Queen-street: 
the remnant of it rather. For a few years since, the late owner had sold 
the bulk of his Egyptian antiquities to Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. A 
Quaker and at various periods of life a schoolmaster and bookseller, Mr. 
Sams was an eccentric as well as an able man. He had travelled much 
in Europe and the East in quest of antiquarian objects, and had been 
fortunate beyond most in securing articles of the highest curiosity. To 
the last he continued to amass curiosities, though restricting his pur- 
chases to what he could buy at low figures. The recently-sold collection 
comprised Greek and Roman coins (some rare), medals, Egyptian anti- 
quities, and Etruscan pottery, besides miscellaneous objects and other 
unconsidered trifles. We give the prices realised by a few of the more im- 
portant items:—Greek Cities, silver: No. 60. Damastium in Epeirus, 
laurelled head to right, R AAMASTI (retrograde) a tripod on a_ base 
inscribed KAKIO, fine, very rare, and an unpublished variety, size 6, wt. 
1993 grs.; 21/. 61. Aetolia, youthful male head to right, R AITQAQN a 
naked ephebus, with the right foot on a cippus, and the Thessalian 
causia suspended at his back, the right hand raised and leaning on a long 
knotted staff, a sword under the left arm, very rare, size 6}, wt. 162 grs.; 
61. 10s. 85. Argos, head of Juno, with flat ornamented crown, Ra quiver 
between two dolphins with the legend APrEIQN, extremely rare, size 6, 
wt. 192} grs.; 61. 10s. Greek Copper, Autonomous or Civic: No. 129. 
Smyrna, OMHPOC, Homer seated, CMYPNAION in a wreath, size 43, 
not fine, but most interesting type; 16/.5s. Greek Copper, Imperial: No. 
135. Apameia-Cibotus-Decius, R CTPATONIKIANOY. ANH. AIIAMEON, 
a naked athlete holding a wreath and a javelin, an altar at his feet, size 10, 
unpublished and fine; 8/ 2s. 6d. Lgyptian and Etruscan Trinkets: 
No. 194. An extremely curious gold Anklet, consisting of a plain band, 
nearly an inch broad, inscription in hieroglyphics and in the Greek 
character on the outside, wt. 80z. This object is remarkable from its bi- 
linguar inscription. It is also important as supplying a hiatus in a 
Greek inscription on a gateway at Khous. Mr. Wilkinson and Major 
Felix have transmitted copies of the inscription to this country, but defi- 
cient of half a line. The inscription, which relates to Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy (circa B.c. 180), ishere in a perfect form; 12/.15s. Classic Antiqui- 
ties: No. 261. An ancient and highly curious commemorative inscription 
upon a tablet of bronze, 9 in. by 5 in., fractured and a little imperfect. The 
body of the inscription, in the Greek character, is in incised characters, 
and at the base, in raised letters, the name of the person commemorated 
is repeated, IIATZSANIAN ATTALOT AMBPAKIQTAN. The latter, as 
an example of letters in relief, is of great curiosity and rarity; 41. 4s. 
Egyptian Antiquities: No. 291. A mummy of a female, in its painted case, 
unrolled, an interesting specimen of a good period. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

HE SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY held its opening meeting on 
Tuesday evening, under the presidency of Dr. Lee. The Rev. B. H. 
Cowper read a paper “On the Geography of the Book of Judith.” He 
commenced by showing that this book has no tenable claim to an historic 
character, because its supposed facts are not only recorded nowhere else, 
but are irreconcilable with known history. It was probably written in 
Greek by a Jew of the second century before Christ. With regard to the 
geography, Mr. Cowper showed that, although it can never be reduced to 
consistency as a whole, most of the places mentioned may be identified. 
Some of these names are very obscure, but patient investigations may re- 
move the difficulties. Mr. Cowper pointed out a number of identifications 
with known sites, and showed that the celebrated Bethulia is regarded in 
the Syriac version as having been no other than Pella. Some interesting 
discussion followed, and Mr. Cowper was requested to publish his paper, 
with a map of the places named in the book of Judith. 
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Geo ogists’ AssociaTION.—This society reassembled for the winter 
session on the 5th inst., at 5, Cavendish-square. The following were 
elected members: A. Hockley, Esq., R. J. L. Guppy, Esq., W. B. Kes- 
teven, Esq., J. T. Moody, Esq., and E. B. Rose, Esq., F.G.S. The Rev. 
Walter Mitchell, M.A., delivered a very interesting lecture upon “ The 
Application of Crystallography to Mineralogy and Geology.” The im- 
portance of crystallography to geology was stated to depend not 
only upon the relation of mineralogy to that ecience, but also upon 
several special applications. Thus, crystallography affurds a means of 
determining by pseudo-morphous forms the previous existence in veins of 
substances which have been removed by chemical and other agencies ; 
further, the modification of crystals may indicate the temperature at 
which they are formed—the cleavage may throw light upon the great 
cleavage planes of stratified metamorphic rocks; and lastly, it was 
stated that the microscopic and other researches of Mr. Clifton Sorby 
show that crystallography is capable of being applied to the investigation 
of some of the most interesting phenomena of geology. 

Royat GEOGRAPHICAL Society.—The opening meeting for the session 
was held on Monday evening; Lord Ashburton, president, in the chair. 
The minutes of the former meeting having been confirmed, the chairman 
said that a letter would be read from Capt. Burton by the secretary. It 
would be a matter of pleasure to all present to know that Capt. Burton was 
in good health. Dr. Shaw then read the following characteristic letter, that 
had been addressed to him by that officer :—“ Salt Lake City, Deserat, Utah 
Territory, Sept. 7, 1860.—My dear Shaw,—You'll see my whereabouts by 
the envelope. I reached this place about a week ago, and am living in 
the odour of sanctity, and a pretty strong one it is too—apostles, pro- 
phets, et hoc genus omne. In about another week I expect to start for 
Carson Valley and San Francisco. ‘The road is full of Indians and 
other scoundrels, but I’ve had my hair cropped so short that my scalp is 
not worth having. I hope to be in San Francisco in October, and in 
England somewhere in November next. Can you put my whereabouts in 
some paper or other, and thus save me the bother of writing to all my 
friends? Mind, I’m travelling for my health, which has suffered in Africa, 
enjoying the pure air of the prairies, and expecting to return in a state of 
renovation, and perfectly ready to leave a card upon Muata Yauvo, or 
any tyrant of that kind.—Meanwhile, ever yours, R. F. Burron.”— 
The papers read were:—1. Proposed Exploration in North-Western Aus- 
tralia under Mr. F, Gregory, F.R.G.S.—Dr. Shaw read a copy of a letter 
which, by the direction of the council, he had written to the Colonial 
Office, advocating this expedition, which was intended to connect the 
travels of Mr. A. C. Gregory from the north on the Victoria, and those of 
Mr. F. T. Gregory from the west coast—a space of between 600 and 700 
miles. The letter pointed out the advantages that this country and the 
colonies might hope to derive from the opening up of these parts, in the 
production of wool, cotton, rice, &e. Towards the expenses of this expe- 
dition Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
had informed the council that Government would consent to advance 
2000/., provided that an equal sum be contributed by the Government of 
Western Australia. The exploration is to extend from the FitzRoy River 
southwards. Mr. Roe and Mr. Burgess, belonging, as they did, to the 
colony of Western Australia, thought that the proposition of the Society 
included too great an extent of territory, and would have preferred that 
the exploration should, in the first place, have commenced from Nicol Bay; 
to which Sir Roderick Murchison explained that the exact limits of the 
exploration could not at present be strictly defined, but that Mr. Gre- 
gory, the leader, would, on his arrival at Western Australia, place himself 
in communication with the authorities there, and, to a certain extent, be 
guided by their advice and wishes. It was at the same time highly 
desirable that an expedition, one half of the expenses of which was to be 
paid by the parent country, should not limit its proceedings to the mere 
outline of the colony. Col. Gawler (late Governor of South Australia) 
next combated the opinions entertained by Mr. Jukes and others 
respecting the totally sterile character of Central Australia, to which a 
great expedition under Mr. Burke had lately started from Victoria, 
attended by about twenty camels. ‘This expedition was to rendezvous at 
Cooper Creek, and endeavour to cross the entire continent. The president 
then mentioned that Sir George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, had 
communicated through the Colonial Office the discovery, by Mr. Dal- 
tymple, of the mouth of the Burdekin river.—Mr. Galton read letters 
from Capt. Speke, in command of the East African Expedition, conveying 
the gratifying intelligence that, through the kind assistance of Sir George 
Grey, Governor at the Cape of Good Hope, the party had been strengthened 
by the accession of a guard of twelve Hottentot soldiers and 300/. Admiral 
Keppel had conveyed the expedition in Her Majesty's steamer Bris/: to 
Zanzibar.—An interesting dispatch from Sir George Grey on Mr. Chap- 
man’s and Mr. Anderson’s late journeys in South Africa having been 
read, the meeting adjourned to Monday, Nov. 26. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. ...... Medical. 83. Lettsomian Lectures, on Medicine, by Dr. Chas. J. Hare, “ Prac- 
tical Observations on some of the points of difticulty in the investigation and 
=f xs diagnosis of Tumours and Intumescence of the Abdomen.” 
TvEs.......Civil Engineers, 8. Mr, George Hurwood, “Oa the River Orwell, and the Port 
of Ipswich. 
Statisticel. 8 Mr. T. B. L. Baker, “On the Criminal Returns, 1854-9, with 
me _ especial reference to the Influence of Reformatories.”’ 
WED.......Society of Arts. 8 Sir Thomas Phillips, Chairman of the Council, “Opening 
Address of the 107th Session.” 
Geological. 8 Mr. David Forbes, ‘On the Geology of Bolivia and Southern leru.” 
THURS. ...Philological. °& - j 





MISCELLANEA. 
HE GOSSIPER ON LITERATURE in the Illustrated News of the World 


Says: “ An event worth recording is the appearance ence more of Mr. 
David Urquhart on the scene. He has published a work called ‘ The Leba- 
non and its Life.’ Mr. Urquhart has sometimes been thought fanatical ; but 
many of his attacks had sound sense in them. If the history of the 
Affghanistan disasters is ever honestly written, it will be found that few 
were more to blame in that great tragedy than Lord Palmerston.” 

Mme. Georges Sand is now reported to be out of danger. 








The Lancet, referring to the effects of the immoderate use of tobacco, 
says: “ The deepening conviction that the habitual use of tobaccois a 
source of physical and mental degeneration has steadily obtained a firmer 
hold of the public mind since the thorough exposition of the opinions of 
the medical profession in the columns of this journal. To that discussion 
the late manifesto of Sir Benjamin Brodie must be considered as a sup- 
plement, affording an authoritative sanction to the conclusions at which 
we arrived in summing up the debate. In this country of free discussion 
and free action the changes wrought by conviction are worked out slowly 
and spontaneously by individual process of resolve. Across the Channel, 
where “ fucta non verba” is the rule of the empire, the opinions elicited by 
the great English controversy have borne fruit in deeds. It will be 
remembered that certain statistical results have been obtained at the 
Ecole Polytechnique and other public schools and colleges, attesting that 
the smokers were also the dunces, and that the intellectual as well as the 
physical development of the students was checked by the use of 
tobacco. The Minister of Public Instruction has published a circular, 
addressed to the directors of schools and colleges in France, 
forbidding the use of tobacco and cigars by the students. The 
Minister of Public Instruction and the Préfet of the Seine are said 
to be “ unceasing in their exertions to remedy the evil.” As Paris alone 
contains 29,000 pupils, the edict applies to a large population. It 
would be well could the authorities of the English colleges and univer- 
sities decree the same abstinence for all students, in residence 
or otherwise under control. There are two classes of men 
in England who at this moment are addicted to frightful excess 
in tobacco-smoking, and suffer the evil consequences in depresssion, 
debility, hebetude, and nervousness. These are students at college, and 
officers in barrack, garrison, and camp. The latter especially smoke 
incessantly, beginning early in the day, and continuing till the night has 
fallen. The dullness of barrack life, which incites to the excess, is 
deepened by the habitual depression which tobacco in the end produces. 
The depressed and debilitated condition of numbers of these young men, 
who from such depots as the camp at Aldershott visit London, has long 
been the subject of observation among the surgeons who are called to 
treat their complaints, and have the opportunity of comparing their 
nervous force with the standard of civil life. Nowhere are the evils of 
tobacco-smoking more rampant than in the camp and the college. Is it 
impossible that higher authority should intervene to ameliorate their 
condition ?” 

The following account of an extraordinary capture appears in John o’ 
Groats’ Journal: “ On the forenoon of Saturday last some of the fishermen 
resident at Ackergill, while pursuing their avocation in the bay, had their 
attention directed to a large fish struggling and plunging on the surface of 
the water, at no great distance from their boat. Presuming that the fish 
had got attached to some of their lines, and that in consequence it could 
easily be secured, they at once directed their course towards it; but a 
closer approach revealed to their surprise the true source of its annoyance. 
The fish, while swimming near the surface in search of prey, had seized 
hold of some large bird, which it had partly swallowed, but which it was 
unable, from the size and energetic resistance of its victim, to drag 
beneath. The singular appearance of the widely-extended wings of the 
bird, which frantically thrashed the water, at one extremity, and the 
occasional glimpse which was obtained of the tail of the fish at the other, 
induced the fishermen to believe that they had fallen in 
with some rare nondescript, and the “ sea-staff” was immediately 
put in requisition to secure the interesting prize. By a dex- 
terous use of this effective weapon the fish was hooked and 
secured, and the whole affair incontinently hauled in triumph 
over the gunwale. The principal actor in this scene was then at once 
recognised as an old acquaintance by the boat’s crew—his jaws were 
unceremoniously wrenched open, and the bird, still alive, released from 
its uncomfortable position. ‘The victim of this novel strait proved to be 
a fine specimen of that large and powerful species, the great northern 
diver (Colymbus glacialis), a bird unsurpassed for its speed and power in 
the water, which it only leaves occasionally in the breeding season. It 
is generally known on the north-east coast of Scotland, where it occurs 
at intervals, as the “loon,” or “ember goose.” The fish, which measured 
between three and four feet in length, is the Lophius piscatorius of the 
scientific naturalist, but known on the Caithness coast as the “ mersgam” 
or “oof,” the latter probably a corruption of “ wolf.” It is also known 
as the fishing-frog, or angler, the latter name derived from the singular 
manner in which it entices its prey within reach. The mouth of this 
fish is of extraordinary width, and from the top of its head rises a series 
of delicate, stalk-like appendages, terminated by glistening filaments, 
bearing a pretty close resemblance to certain marine worms. The animal 
remains stationary in some favourable position, and the vibration of these 
appendages attracts small fishes, which are at once seized upon and 
deposited in the capacious maw of the Lophius. It is probable that the 
bird in this instance had been deceived by this tempting lure into 
thrusting its head into such dangerous proximity, and that the fish had 
suddenly closed its jaws upon it, and refused or was unable to relax its 
hold until it was secured in the manner related above. ‘The flesh of this 
fish is held in no repute. 


Tne Perrection or Mecuanism.—“In short, all the improvements 
for our convenience and comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one 
of high civilisation, are but the cumulative results of inventive ingenuity ; 
and in no instance is this more clearly seen than in the history of those 
beautiful inventions which have from time to time been brought to bear 
upon the science of Horology. Trace its history from the time of the 
Romans with their clepsydra or water-clock, and Alfred with his candles, 
from hour-glasses and sun-dials, down to that miracle of ingenuity ‘ The 
Watch,’ and see how improvement has succeeded improvement, until at 
last those now manufactured by Benson, of Ludgate-hill, London, have been 
characteristically described as ‘ the perfection of mechanism.’ ”—Standard. 

3enson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, is descriptive 
of every construction of watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 


parts of the globe.—Adv. 
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SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
D Vv ERTISEMENTS for this department 


¢ BOOKSELLERS’ REcorpD are charged 3s. 6d. each, if 


not exceeding 50 words in length 

Mo STATIONERS’ CLERKS 
WANTED, a Married Man, who is capable f Keeping 1g 

the cou ts and conduc ting the corresp mdence - 

mill (dress * FE. M M.."’ care of Mr. Mone kon. P ape! - 


Do wynte-? iil, London 


r ud _PRINTE RS.—WANTiED, an ex- 

anced’ MACTIINE- PRINTE RB, to tebe charme of 8 

Cy ler (;00d wages ri stant employment will 

7 given to a qualified person, -Apply t o WM. MACKENZIE, 
45, 47, How I-street, Glasgow. 


To PRINTERS.— WANTED, for a 





bbing Ort in Greenock, a Young Man wan mewveen 
four or five years at the Press; also. one who has | yout 
tl ‘ ne s, °P ! 
Came Statiot Glasgow, 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Aerie ERTISEMENTS a mer department 


‘ Boor SELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each, 
! 9 words in length. 


ro STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a 
ing Man, a SITUATION ASSISTANT in a 
Wh ile or Retail House, Satisfactory references can be 


\ to” No. 8 N. B. A. O.," Edinburgh 


To WHOLESALE and RETAIL STA- 
e. TIONERS mi ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFAC- 
rURER WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young Man, 
hsed fo the business.—Address “A. b.,"" No. 6, Spit 

Lishopsy ite-st: eet. 








PLANT, BUSINESSES, &c. 
(PO, PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 


= S —To be Reger pete ig ns in one of the 
i sx 





. 1 distri h Wales, an excellen 
PRINTING OFFICE wit! vod presses, and the 
tyoe nearly all new), binder sses andt 3, books, sta- 
tone is is truly a i iiLy not to be lost sight 
Of,—A by letter to M High-street, Merthyr 





i 


rganshir 


DP OOKSELLING and 


ESTABLISHMENT 


STATIONERY 


f IRELAND, for 


n the SOUTH 

















l PRIN ATE CONTRACY 
\I 4 Roypy aa TTA TY 
! i ‘ VATRICK-STREET, CORK, in con- 
s t arra t } t ; 
os u wh e is ou 
an s 8 bInn¢ te intention f DISPOSING of his 
] shed and ul Bus ~~ ‘ 
. idl ui ines3, having a firs 
rate ¢ ion 
! . trade and G WIll will be s« one lot 
whieh sh cted eat care 
tot! rl is good cond 
' e Vi nile ent oodwi 
{ 
‘ i Sofa Sor ergy hh cient capita 
et ) cr . T ’ 
M A x . e estab- 
g i hes h of Lre 1, now 
g « r 
r ta ta it hav u 
i ce? : 
‘ ! t ] l ene - 
\ . 
ont S Patric 
> 2 »> Mr.) LI 
Mr. JouN M ( te 
( Glas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
N EWSPAPER PRI? TP ING ——NEW 


ryvt ROBESON and SON, 337, Strand. W.C 


. having 
j enureiy new founts from the best founders 
will t f val I it Printing a We V 
\ Period 1 unusually advantaxc ous 
THE 
- NtTromr = 7 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
> 
rpwo of the Trade Sales of the season have 
BR been held during the past week. Mr. 


Murray’s sale took place on Thursday, at the 
Albion, Alde ‘rsvate-street The suests at the 
dinns r "table were numerous; and we recog- 
nised many ol ld faces. Among the attendants 
were Mr. Le Mere (represe nting Messrs. Long- 
mans), Mr. Otton (representing Messrs. Si mp- 
kin and ‘Co ), and a new representative of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The sales 
commenced with Mr. Lothrop Motley’s 
“History of the United Netherlands ”"—the 
pur hasers were: Simpkin, 250 « opies ; Lone- 


man, — several others followed, and Mr. 


Mudie purchased 1500; total, 2850. Blunt's 
. Ess — on Liter ary and other Subjects ” — 
Simpkin, 150; Mudie, 250: total,1124. “The 


Colchester Papers * Mudie, 120; total, 340. 
Lord Carnarvon’s *“ Recollections of the Druses 
of Lebanon” (asecond edition) sol ipretty freely. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Personal History of 


BO OKSE on oe Veins 


_THE CRITIC. 











And Crade Register, 


Lord Bacon” (12s.), Longman, 100; Simpkin, 
128; Mudie, 500; total, 1340. John Forster’s 
‘* History of the Grand Remonstrance of 1641” 
was lightly bid for—Mr. Mudie took 100. The 
same author’s book on Cromwell, Defoe, 
Steele, Churchill and Foote, sold slowly. 
Farrar’s “‘ Origin of Language” sold freely, 
the total reaching nearly 1000. Captain 
Forbes’s “Iceland, its Volcanoes,” &e. ; 
total sale, 1300. Henry Gouger’s “ Sufferings 
during two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah ;’ 
sold 1300, of which Mudie took 150. Dr. 
Hessey’s ‘* Sunday, its Origin,” &c.; total sale, 
1100. Sir Francis Head’s ** The Horse and 
its Rider *—Simpkin, 260; Longman, 150 ; 
Whittaker, 78; Mudie, 150; total, about 
1400. Horace Marryat’s “ Jutland and the 
Danish Isles ” sold 1 freely—the numbers were : 
Mundie, 500; Longmans, 100; Simpkin, 
100; total, 1000. Dr. Wm. Smith’s * Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” sold well. Of Smiles’s 
% Self Help,” the total number purchased ex- 
ceeded 4000 copies. Tristram’s ‘Great Sa- 
hara,” and Wilson’s ‘*Private Diary during the 
War against Napoleon” found purchasers to 
a considerable extent. 


Mr. Bentley’s Trade Sale took place on 
Tuesday, at the Albion in Aldersgate-street, 
and the London Trade was well repre- 
sented. The principal new books offered were 
the Memoirs of the first Lord Auckland, Dr. 
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The publishing week has been marked by 
the appearance of several new books of 
interest and importance. Foremost among 
them is the work in which the eminent geolo- 
gist Professor Phillips examines the Dar- 
winian theories, and gives his own matured 


| views on the origin and succession of life on the 


earth. To Biblical criticism the week has 
made a valuable contribution in the shape of the 
Rey. Mr. Ayre’s Introduction to the Criticism 
of the Old Testament, the volume which re- 
places, in the new edition of the Rev. Mr. 
Hartwell Hlorne’s wen known work, that of 
Dr. Davidson, to which objections were taken 
in certain quarters. Dr. Davidson’s volume, 
we may add, has not been cancelled ; but those 
who obje ct to his views may supply themselves 

with the scholarly work of Mr. Ayre. The 


| edition of the famous Alexandrine Codex of 


the New Testament, by Mr. B. H. Cowper, 
and to which we alluded in a previous publi- 
cation, has also made its appearance during 
the week. In fiction, we have an importation 
from Holland, introducing us to Dutch 
clerical life, ‘*The Manse of Mastland,” 
translated by the biographer of Milton, Mr. 
Thomas Keighley. ‘The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,” by one of the few real 
humorists of whom the United States can 


| boast, Oliver Wendell Holmes (the Autocrat 
| of the Breakfast Table ofthe Atlantic Monthly), 


Davis’s Discovery of Carthage, the Autobio- | 


graphy of Mrs. Delany, and the first volume 
of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, complete so far in itself, and 
comprising the Anglo-Saxon period. Of Dr. 
Davis’s work Mr. Mudie took upwards of sever 
hundred, and of Dr. Hook’s Archiepiscopal 
biography no fewer than a thousand and forty 
copies—a fact which ought to gratify High 
Churehmen. The Memoirs of Lord ee 
and the Auto! tography of Mrs. Delany went 
off with spirit ; = among the books which 
had lost the first gloss of n¢ wvelty, } ut still sold 
briskly, were Mr, 
ionaasc? History (first and second series), and 
especially the cheap edition of the Ingoldsby 
lea nr which was asked for by the hundred 
or rather, to be aye by the hundred and 
four. Vol. IL. of Lord Dundonald’s Auto- 
biography met with a very ready acceptan ce, 
which was likewise bestowed on two works of 
Sir Edward Creasy’s, the eighth edition of the 
‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” and 
the fourth of his ‘Rise and Progress of the 
English Constitution.” 

We have this week to record with regret 
the loss of a publisher of eminence. Mr. 
John William Parker, junior, died on the 
9th inst., at his residence in the Strand, of an 
affection of the lungs, and after a month's 
illness. Mr. Parker had been for years the 
acting member of his well-known firm. In 
addition to the ordinary responsibilities of 
publishin g business, Mir. Parker took a very 
active part in the conduct of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, which has been for a long period the pro- 
perty of the firm. It was during his virtual 
editorship of Fraser that Mr. Kingsley’s novels 
first appeared in its pages. It was under his 
auspices that the works of Mr, John Stuart 
Mill and Mr. Arthur Helps were first pub- 
lished by the firm. Mr. Parker took a high 
view of a puhlisher’s position, and acted ac- 
cordingly. He was a gentleman of superior 
attainments, and his literary réunions were 
resorted to by authors of the highest standing. 


The senior member of the firm survives his | 


son, and its operations will be carried on as 
heretofore. 


1  - 
breaks 


” Bedkinad’s Curiosities of | 


seeks a welcome this week from English 
readers. A second series of Miss Agnes 
Strickland’s ‘ Old Friends and New Acquaint- 
ances,” and Mr. Walter Thornbury’s ** Turkish 
Life and Character,” speak for themselve 36 
and the authoress of ‘ Magdalen Sta/ford " 
fresh and interesting ground with a 
little volume on the Home Life of English 
Ladies in the Seventeenth oe Our 
list of new editions contains some items of 
interest. Thecelebrated “Vestiges of C; reatiun” 
has reached still another edition, the eleventh, 
and Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words a fourth. 
Among works of reference, Mr. Sims’s Manual 


| for the Genealogist occupied a unique place, 


and we are glad to find ‘that, even addve ssing 
as it does a limite 2d class of explorers, it t has 
reached a second edition; while the honour of 
athird has been attained by the useful and 
compact Cyclopedia of Biog raphy, edited by 


Mr. Elihu Rich. 





A Paris publisher of good stat ts, Amyot, of 
the Rue de la Paix, has issued a pros pectus of a 


' new monthly publication of calles a novel kind, 


to be commenced on the Ist of January next, 
and to be entitled Archives Diplomatiques. 
The aim of the projectors is to make their 
work a European Blue Book, interesting and 
useful to pul ise men and publie writers of alk 
countries, Its staple contents will be treaties, 
conventions, diplomatic correspondence and me- 
moranda, documents relative to special ques- 
tions, such as Italy, Syria, and China; and 





| while the interests of the present will be 


chiefly consulted, the past is not to be ignored. 
If well executed, the work will be one of 
general value. The last volume has appeared 
at Paris of the large and expensive work, with 
colossal illustrations, * Par: ulel of the Prin- 
cipal Modern The atres,” from their architec- 

ture to their machinery, executed by M. 

Constant, the architect, and former director of 
the machinery of the Opera. On the whole, 
the pul blishing week in Paris has been rather 
barren in novelties, Admirers of Comte will 
greet, no doubt, the ‘* Notice of the Work 
and Life” of that philosopher by Dr. Robinet, 
his physician and one of his thirteen ex- 


|ecutors. From Germany we hear of a new in- 
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stalment of the great collection of materials 


for Austrian history, the ‘* Fontes rerum Aus- | 


triacarum,” edited by the historical committee 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
The new volume consists of original documents 
on the history of Bohemia between 1450 and 
1471. A brief memorial has been issued 
anonymously at Dessau of Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt-Dessau, who figures conspicuously in 


Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. | 


A German translation has preceded the Eng- 


lish one, promised by the Messrs. Blackwood, | 


of Count de Mentalembert’s new work, ‘* The 


Monks of the West;” and Tauchnitz of 


Leipzig has added to his copyright collection 
of British authors the dramatic works of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 





The lists of the American publishers for the 
season are, with but too few exceptions, com- 
piled from those of their English compeers. 
One American work, however, has been 


recently produced which is creditable both to | 


author and publisher—it is No. I. of Mr. 
Squier’s collection of “ Rare and Original 
Documents concerning the Discovery and 
Conquest of America, chiefly from the Spanish 


Archives.” Mr. Squier is as much appre- | 


ciated in this country as in his own for 
his contributions to the history of America, 
past and present ; and the praise of a rare and 


disinterested industry cannot be denied to the | 


editor of such works as this, which will be 
valued by the historical students of all 
countries. 


HE following is our usual selected list of the 


domestic publications of the week : 
By Messrs. Bell and Daidy.— Mr. P. F. H. 


Baddeley’s Whirlwinds and Dust-Storms of | 


India. The Boys’ Book of Ballads. Home Life 
of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century, 
by the author of “Magdalen Stafford.” The 
Manse of Mastland, translated from the Dutch 
by Thomas Keightley. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett—Mr. G. T. 
Lowth’s High Piaces. 

By the Messrs. Longman.—The Rev. T. Hi. 
Horne’s Introduction to the Criticism of the Old 
Testament, now revised and edited by the Rev. 
John Ayre. 

By Messi rs Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—The 
Professor at the Breakfast-table, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

By Messrs. Macmillan and Co. — The Ore- 
Seeker, a Tale of the Hartz, by A.S.M. Mr. 
Phillips’s Life on the Earth, its Origin and Suc- 
cession. 

By Mr. B. Quaritch.—King Charles the First’s 
Declaration to his Subjects concerning Lawful 
Sports to be used on Sundays. 

By the Messrs. Rivington.—A_ second series of 
the Rev. G. Bellett’s Parochial Sermons. 

hy Messrs. Routledge and Co.—Mr. John Henry 
Pepper’s Piay-book of Metals. 

By Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The 
Dalrymples : or Long Credit and Long Cloth. 

By Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances, second series. 

By Mr. John Russell Smith—Memorials of 
Families of the surname of Archer. 

By Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Mr. Walter 
Thornbury’s Turkish Life and Character. 












By Messrs. Triiiner and Co.—Dr. Karl von | 


Spruner’s Historical and Geographical Hand 
Atlas. 

By Messrs. Williams and Norgate.—Mr. B. Hi. 
Cowpers’ edition of the Alexandrine Codex of 
the New Testament. 

Among new editions, we note :---Anna Ross, 
the Orphan of Waterloo (Oliphant and Co.) ; 
Dr. Baird’s Dictionary of Natural History (R 
Griffin and Co.); a second of Mrs. C. L. Balfour's 
Working Women of the last Half-Century (A. W. 
Bennett); Bishop Butler's whole works (W. 


7 
} 


Tegg); a tenth of the Canadian Settler’s Guide | 


(C. Stanford) ; Miss Charlesworth’s Ministering 


Children (Seeley and Co.); a ninth of the Child’s | 
own Book (W. Tegg); a third of the Cyclo- | 


pedia of Biography, edited by Elihu Rich (R. 
Griffin and Co.) ; Dwight’s Theology Explained 
(W. Tegg); a fourth of Mr. J. W. Gilbert’s 
Elements of Banking (Longmans); a fourth 
of Mr. J. O. Halliwell's Dictionary of 


| of the Shrine to which he journeyed ;” “ Ant 


| the new novel by Mrs. Oliphant, the au 


| been made in our columns. 


Mr. Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys in and out of Mr. ‘ Owen Mereprru,” as he seems resolved to 
London (Groombridge and Sons); Harry | call himself—although the pseudonyme is one which 
Hieover’s How to Make Money out of London | 89 longer conceals the real author—tas been oceu- 
| (I. C. Newby); a second of Woman’s Preaching | Pied with the study of a national poetry which 
for Woman’s Practice (Groombridge and Sons); | ee declining years of Gocihe, and which 
| The Biglow Papers (Triibner and Co.) ; Bowd- Bor ae mee the English public by Sir John 
ler’s Family Shakespeare (R. Griffin and Co.); | jin ecly detee Csepaen sad Wek will gab. 
4 mad - . . ‘ sh, early during the present season, “ Serbski 
a second of Mr. R. Sims’ Manual for the Genea- | pesme: or National Song e : 
we > Qa yi hae . 5 3 or National Songs of Servia, by Owen 
logist (J. R. Smith); a second of Mr. C. J. Ver- | Meredith. 
non’s Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue (J. R. Mr. Epwarp FaLKEneR, the author of “ Deedalus 
Smith); an eleventh of the Vestiges of the | orthe Causes and Principles of the Excellence ot Greek 
| Natural History of Creation (John Churchill); | Sculpture” (recently published by the Messrs. Long- 
and a fourth of Mr. H. White’s Guide to the | man), has ready for the press a new work, to be pub- 
| lished by subscription, and to be entitled “ Ephesus 
oe es | and the Ten ple of Diana.” Vol. I. of this careful, 
4 NEW ROMANCE, “The Constable of the Tower,” exhaustive, and scholarly monograph is devoted to 
is by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, will be commenced the history, civil, social, aud artistic, of the city of 
in the January number of Bentley's Miscellany. Ephesus, and Vol. II. to the famous ‘lemple of Diana 
| A NEW EDITION, with additions and improvements and a predecessors. : " 
made by the author, of Mr. Lane’s work on the A NEW LIBRARY Eprrion (the tenth) of Sir Archi- 
Modern Egyptians, is in preparation by Mr. Murray. | bald Alison's History of Europe, from the commence= 
Mirs AGNES STRICKLAND’S new contribution tothe | @&@t of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
biography of English royalty is promised “ shortly” | W aterloo, is announced by the Messrs. Blackwood. 
by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. i In this edition, which has been revised and corrected 
"Mr. R. HARDWICKE, of Piccadilly, is about to pub- | with the utmost diligence throughout, care has been 
lish in a cheap form a work “ On Food,” being lectures taken to interweave with the original text, and correct 
delivered by Dr. Lankester. : | it by these when necessary, the whole information 
Mr. CHaRLes WesTeRTON has “just ready” a | and new facts which have been brought to li ice 
Seaman’s Narrative of Captivity and Adventures in 
Cochin China, from the pen of Edward Brown. 





T 





| Civil Service (P. S. King). 






Gul s 





the last edition was published. 
THe LATE Mr. Burrerwertu.—This gen 





tleman, 





Tue “Economisr” devotes a supplement this | 5? well known as an eminent law publi the 
week to a memoir of its founder, the late lamented | City of London, and whose decease took place on 
Friday week, commenced his career, in connection 





| James Wilson. 

Two vo_uMES OF Essays ON ARCHAXOLOGICAL 
Suspects, by Mr. Thomas Wright, the eminent anti- 
quary, are in preparation for publication by Mr. 
John Russell Smith. 

Mr. Georce MACDONALD, the author of ** Within 
and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &ec., is engaged upon 
the composition of a novel, which will probably be 
; ready for publication in the spring. 


with his uncle, Mr. Joseph Batterworth, M.P. for 
Coventry, in 1801, and from that period carried on a 
successful business near Temple bar, apart from 
which he displayed much zeal in matters of public 
| interest, and was actively engaged in promoting all 
measures calculated to promote the welfare of the 
community. Mr. Butterworth was one of the Com- 
| missioners of Lieutenancy for London, and a Fellow 
Tur “Sovra Loypon Curonicre,” established a | Of the Society of Antiquaries. He oe 
year ago, appears to have acquired a good position e civic distinction, ane, thoug! juested a few 
among the metropolitan local journals, having this | C478 since to come forward as a candidate for the 
saul heer onlarced. vacant post of alderman in the ward of Farri 
THE FORMER EDITOR of the Stationer has started | Without, he courteously declined the | 
a useful little journal, published weekly, “‘ Tie Paper honour, ‘ , 
Trades News,” devoted to the interests of, and a!. THe E. seamen es ANTIQUARIAN | SOCIETY 
| medium of communication between, paper-makers, | JS! published i Phe Diary (14 oleae) ot Samael 
stationers, printers, and book-! Rud, sometime Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Messrs. DEtGuTon, BELL, AND Co., of Cambridge, | Of North Runeton, in Norfolk.” Mr. Heury Rich 
Luard, Fellow of Trinity, the editor of the work 


] 
thrown into an appendix several unpul 1 | 
+ era . 














yinders. 








| are preparing for early publication a second volume of 
the excellent * Athenz Cantabrigienses” of the 


NISHeC 


















: F Fic, Richard Roenth } af 4) 
Messrs. Cooper, the fir-t volume of which was reviewed : Uf. sticha I Deneiey . L his wife. aoe 
in the Critic at the time of its appearance, copious extracts from the diary were given Dish 
Messrs. R. GRIFFIN AND Co ‘ust publishing | Monk in his excellent life of Bentley, yet there 
iM ES S. I. t . . pus pu S A . . : ¢ ° 
their long-promised ‘‘ Dictionary of Contemporary obvious advantoge in having it printed in ¢ 8 
, = F nae é ah ea . ; . 2 it e arises trot the r ile details it é 
Biography,”—the numerous memoirs in which have | *!8 Y@'ue an rom tne eit] tails Bh sete of 
ot ral of the most curious scenes of Dr. Bentleys 


been submitted for revision to the persons whose 
biographies it contains. 

‘“ LAVINIA,” the new work 
author of ** Lorenzo Benoni,’ 
ince in literature will be wele 


history, and in the pictures which i 
academic life of a century and half ago. Thus we 


Sig. Ruffini, the 





ind whose reanpear- | find the seniority of Trinity College discussing thei 
ne “er Sar <r ee . hee fines over the bottle: the d ctors voting ) yngre= 











admirers, is to be published immediately by Messrs. ion in their scarlet gowns; and the pro ne 
2 7 venting the ar of the music booths at Sturbridge 


Smith, Elder, and Co. tate he al sek oe ae , t ni il 
r r . . . r , Peat r ra ar Le rT } 
luz New Work on Italian hist ry, Mr. alr, by threatening to oblige them to sell in fu 


Thomas Adolphus Trollope, previously ann add measure. we g Ai, t 0 several minute facts about 
in preparation by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is to be us Individuals, as, for instance, the disreputable 
entitled “* Paul the Pope, and Paulthe Friar: aS 

of an Interdict.” 

Mr. Epwarp Sraxrorp has in preparation 
work which will excite considerable 
architectural circles, and ont of them—* Recollections -- 
of A. Welby Pagin, and his father, Augustus Pugin, | select company of about one hundred of the most dis- 
with Notices of their Works.” The author is Mr, | tinguished see Phil delphia was a seman l at 
Benjamin Ferrey, the well-known Gothic architect. ynilpseercicenaees J. B. Lippincott, Esq., to meet Robert 

Mr. James BLackwoop is preparing for publica~ | Chambers ol Edinburgh, whose visit to this country 
tion, ‘* The History of a Pilgrim, withsome Account 
: le, a 








iduct of Convers Middletcn, in concealing his 





~ | marriage, and thereby keeping his fellowship two 
months after it 

Mr. CHAMPERS IN PHILADELPHIA.—On 

Thursday evening last (says the Boston Transcript) a 





interest in 








we have already noticed. Among the guests of the 


occasion was the Marquis of Chandos, future Duke of 





: sth ' Ae hack talians wlacte at tha heed of ona of the aes 

Romance of Indian Life,” and “ The Christmas Tree | Buckingha =e he ainda bose h Aeneas Che M t 
for 1861, a Book of Instruction and Amusement for | ¢Xtensive of the English railways. The Marq vy 
his unatfected manners, and his thorough acquaint- 


all Young People.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low AND Son announce for 
immediate publication a new work, ‘‘ The Physical 
Geography and Meteorology of the Sea,” by Lieut. 
Maury, of the United States Observatory, author of 
the well-known treatise “* The Physical Geo rraphy of 
the Sea,” on a reconstruction of which his new work 
is based. 

“THe House on tHE Moor” is to be the title of 


ince with those material interests in which so many 
Pennsylvanians are interested, has quite won the 


come in con~ 






esteem of gentlemen with whom he h: 
tact. His Lordship, a few days since, 
works of Philadelphia, and one of the workmen, after 
listening for some time to hisconversation, and learning 


visited the gas- 


his title from some one in the party, addressing him, 
exclaimed, “ What? is that a /ord! I thought be had 
thoress of | been brought up in the gas business.” Among those 
‘¢Marearet Maitland,” which we formerly announced | Present at Mr. Lippincott’s “ee Hon. Robert Dale 
as in ] reparation by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Owen, Henry C. Cary, Dr. Elder, Farman Sheppard, 
The same firm is about to publish Frederika Bremer’s Esq., S. Austin Allibone, and other disting 
new work, “Two Years in Switzerland,” translated | Merchants, scholars, and professional men, co! 
hy Mary Howitt, and to which previous reference has | ig 4 representative assembly of which any city may 
. : ; , be proud. Mr. Chambers more than justified the 
sentiment of respect with which he is regarded in this 
community. He has now left for Canada, but re- 


turns to the United States before finally leaving for 











AMoNG THE Works IN PREPARATION by Messrs. 
Nisbet and Co. is another contribution to the Maurice 
controversy (as it may be called) by that eminent | 
leader of the Free Church of Scotland, Dr. Candlish, Europe. 
of Edinburgh. The work will be entitled “ A Letter | Howarp v. Ricnmonp.—THE Book : 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, President | TRADE.—On Monday, in the Sheriffs’ Court, before 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, on Mr. | Mr. Deputy Joyce, the plaintiff, as a forewoman, 
Maurice’s republished Defence of himself.” Dr. | 8 sught to recover 3l. 12s. from de fe n la it, a b k= 
Candlish, it will be remembered, is the author of a | binder, as one month’s wages in lieu of notice. Plain- 


= . Pp = . © 9 ry ° . > : cael defend ‘s servic 
previous “ Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theological | tiff stated that sbe had been in defendants service 
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Archaic and Provincial Words; a second of ! Essays,” | for some time as forewoman of his bookbinders. In 
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consequence of his conduct she gave him a month’s 
notice, which he accepted, but permitted her to stop 
at her request. Upon a certain Tuesday he com- 
plained of the work, and she referred himto “ Topsey, ” 
one of the girls. The girl was very saucy to plaintiff, 
who complained. High words passed, and young 
Mr. Richmond put plaintiff into the street. A week's 
wages had been tendered, and refused by plaintiff, 
who contended that she was entitled to a month’s no- 
tice, in accordance with the rules of the trade. Mr. 
Shaw, for defendant, contended that plaintiff was 
only entitled to one week’s notice, and called defen- 
dant, who deposed to the fact. His Honour: Upon 
what grounds do you say so? Defendant: Because 
she was paid weekly.—His Honour: Yes; but a fore- 
man of bricklayers is paid weekly, and has a month’s 
notice. Plaintiff was a forewoman, and as a lady 
should have even precedence of aman. Defendant 
and his son deposed that plaintiff was put out in con- 
sequer :e of her violent conduct, and that she called 
Mr. Richmond, sen., ‘a liar.” —His Honour remarked 
that, if she misbehaved, she was liable to be dis- 
missed without any notice; but defendant had given 
her one week, and paid that money into court.— 
Plaintiff admitted that she had only been out of work 
three weeks ; and bis Honour said that, while neither 
party had proved the custom, he must treat plaintiff's 
evidence as reasonable. At the same time she could 
only have a verdict for three weeks’ wages, with 
costs, she having been in work one week out of the 
month. 

A LireraAry ARTISAN.—One of the artisans em- 
ployed in the wheelers’ branch, royal carriage depart- 
ment of Woolwich Arsenal, has published an exceed- 
ingly commendable work, under the title of “Chips 
from the Block,” being a summary of intelligent and 
useful information to working men of his class. 
Although closely engaged at bis daily employment 
from six in the morning to six in the evenirg, he has 
succeeded in writing and bringing through the press 
a book which cannot fail in being extensively circu- 
lated among those for whose benefit and instruction 
it was compiled. The work is dedicated to Colonel 
Tullob, superintendent of the department, who, 
having consented to forward a copy for the in- 
spection and approval of the Queen, last week 
received the following reply: ‘ Windsor Castle, 
Oct. 28.—My dear Tulloh—TI have had the honour 
to present to her Majesty the Queen Mr. Knell’s 
book, which seems to be written in an excellent 
spirit, and to be full of practical good sense. I have 
received her Majesty’s commands to request that you 
will present him with the inclosed cheque for 10/. in 
token of her Majesty’s approbation of his praiseworthy 
occupation of his time.—Sincerely yours, C. B. 
Puirrs.” The undermentioned communication was 
likewise received on Saturday, from the War Depart- 
ment on the same subject: ‘‘ War-office, Pall-mall, 
8S. W., Nov. 9.—Dear Colonel Tulloh,—Sir Ben- 
jamin Hawes desires me to send you the accompany- 
ing parcel, and to ask you to be so kind as to present 
to Knell the books which it contains.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. W. Coorer.—Colonel Tulloh, &e.” The 
parcel contained Dr. Andrew Ure's fifth edition of 
the ‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c.,” 
elegantly bound in three quarto volumes, and illus- 
trated with 2000 engravings. The fly leaf bears the 
subjoined testimonial, written by Sir Benjamin 
Hawes, Under-Secretary of State for War: “ The 
gift of Sir Benjamin Hawes to Henry Thomas Knell, 
in acknowledgment of the pleasure he has received 
— reading his essay on social science.—Nov. 9, 

860.” 

Tue Mupre Conrroversy.—“ It appears not to be 
understood (says a daily contemporary) in some 
quarters, what questions are appropriate for public 
discussion, and what ought to be left exclusively to 
those who are personally interested in them. ‘lo the 
latter class belongs, beyond all doubt, the con- 
troversy between certain publishing firms and Mr. 
Mudie, proprietor of the great circulating library in 
New Oxford-street, and we were surprised to find in 
the columns of the Morning Post a letter dealing with 
what is purely a trade affair. We may legitimately 
canvass the transactions of railway, gas, and water 
companies, because these are corporations with par- 
liamentary charters, and the public are more or less 
dependent upon them. But what right have we to 
interfere between Mr. Mudie and his customers? 
That gentleman has established, with extraordinary 
success, a circulating library. The publishers supply, 
and the reading community support him, upon his 
ownterms. The transaction is in both cases volun- 
tary and mutual, and in accordance with the 
ordinary economy of trade. The selling, the buying, 
and the subscribing, are not compulsory. If another 
library could be organised upon a system more 
satisfactory, either to Paternoster-row or to the 
public, any individual whatever is free to undertake 
the speculation. There is no Act of Parliament, no 
monopoly, no licence or privilege in any shape. Mr. 
Mudie has prospered because he has worked with 
unprecedented effect the principle of circulating lite- 
rature; and what he has done for the metropolis and 
the provinces generally, the Messrs W. H. Smith are 
doing for the residents along the main lines of rail- 
way. But, it is alleged, Mr. Mudie frames a law of 
his own, upon which he insists. That is to say, he 
purchases in large numbers such works as can be sold 





to him below a certain level of price. What is that 
to us, or to any one, except himself and his sub- 
scribers? If he is not compelled to buy, neither is a 
publisher forced to sell. They may both go into 
other markets. We can see no reason or justice 
whatever in the complaints which have been cla- 
moured about, and which have been made the vehicle 
of so much puffery, that we marvel how any of our 
contemporaries should have been induced to insert 
them.” 


AMERICA.—Though the production of ori- 


ginal works, save in the always prolific branch of 





| American history. The fifty quarto impressions 


printed by Mr. Putnam of Irving’s Washington were 
nearly all bought for this purpose. Upon one copy, 
which we have seen, several hundred dollars have 
already been expended for autographs, portraits, and 
views, and it is the intention of the owner to so 
| enlarge it with illustrations as to swell the five vo- 
lumes of the work into twenty. The result of this 
Jurore has, of course, been the establishment of 
houses devoted to the sale of matter adapted to the 
purposes of the illustrator. The only matter of 
| regret to the bibliophile, in connection with this 
| subject, is the frequent ruthless destruction of old 


fiction, scarely keeps pace with the ideal ofa national | books, to obtain the engravings which they con- 
literature for America, it is pleasant to see that the | tain. Nothing is more common than for the pur- 
class of reprinted books now most successful is mainly | chaser of some valuable and costly work to find 
composed of works of very high character. The | that one or more portraits have been cut out, 


elegant Boston edition of Lord Bacon’s works— | 


though only one volume of the fifteen is issued—has 
met with so good a reception that the success of the 
enterprise is secured, and what is rather curious, 
more copies of the original London edition, in seven 
volumes (an expensive set of books, costing between 
thirty and forty dollars) have been sold by the im- 
porters since the announcement of the reprint than at 
any previous time. Messrs. Sheldon and Co.’s first 
volume of their edition of ‘‘Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity ” betrays the same fine workmanship, and is 
indeed from the same Cambridge press, as the Boston 
Bacon, and has the same prospect of immediate suc- 
cess. Messrs. Appleton and Co.’s edition of ‘‘ Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus” is just completed by the publi- 
cation of the fourth volume, and an American book- 
buyer can procure the whole work at once, an advan- 
tage not yet enjoyed in England, for before the issue 
of volume four volumes one and two were out of print, 
and have not yet been made accessible in a new im- 
pression—on so limited a scale is the production in 


England of works that appeal to the educated classes | 


for patronage. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields’ edition of 
Walter Savage Landor’s complete works, in hand- 
some 12mo. volumes, may be alluded to as an enter- 
prise that no English publishing house would under- 
take; the only existing edition, in two large volumes, 
double columns, having been executed by the author 
at his own expense, and made a present by him to his 
publisher, the late Edward Moxon.—New York 
Tribune. 

Mr Wirkie Cotttiss’s “ Woman in White” turns 
out to be ke novel of the season, in this country as | 
well as in England, having already gone through 
several editions on both sides, The English illustra- 
tions, by the way, are not nearly so fine as those 
made for the American editionby Mr. John M‘Lennan. 
His ‘* Count Fosco ” is rightly applauded as one of 
the very best humorous delineations of character 
which has lately appeared, either here or in England. 
—New York World. 

‘* SPLENDID” CriticisM.—The literary critic of the 
New York Saturday Press begins an article headed 
‘Harriett Prescott” in the following high-flown 
style. ‘The story.of ‘ Midsummer and May,’ in the 
Atlantic for November, is by this younglady. What 
spirit of old and mystic poetry, of romantic and rap- 
turous passion, of lands spiced with the breath of 


undoubtedly for the benefit of some ardent illus- 
trator.— Churchman. 

Aproros of the recent hiladelphia trade sale, the 
| Manufactures’ Gazette of that city laments the 
depression of the retail trade, contrasted with the 
activity and success of the publishing and wholesale 
houses. Proceeding to explain the causes of this 
depression, it thus ingeniously contrives to puff Dr. 
Bishop's History of American Manufactures, about 
to be issued by the proprietors of the Gazette: “A far 
deeper and more widespread cause of disaster exists 
in the constitutional inertia which seems to be a 
characteristic of the profession. It has been illus- 
trated a thousand times in the fact that a Yankee 
agent can enter a town and sell one, two, perhaps 
four dozen copies of a book which has lain for months 
uncalled for upon the counter of the stationary book- 
seller. Perhaps the only demand the latter will ever 
have will be created by the former. A _ peripatetic 
canvasser is in this way no enemy, but often the best 
friend, of the local bookseller. A shrewd friend to 
whom the publishers of this journal communicated 
the fact that they are about to invite booksellers in 
their respective localities to take subscriptions (which 
they could easily obtain from their local library, 
and their leading citizens — lawyers, merchants, 
and manufacturers) for that great work which 
they are about to publish —‘ Bishop's History of 
American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860 ’—this 
friend, 1 say, proposes to bet a meeting-house against 
a hen-coop that not one in five hundred will ever 
take the trouble to draw the few lines necessary to 
make a subscription-paper, and that of those who go 
thus far one-half will only hand pen and ink to those 
who call into their stores and insist upon subscribing ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that an agent in Boston 
is taking scores of subscribers, and travelling agents 
would procure more or less in every town where there 
are men of brains and means, we may safely promise 
to publish the names and biographies of all local 
booksellers who forward subscribers, and to hold 
them up to the admiring gaze of the world as gems 
of bookselling enterprise, to whom the whole publish- 
ing trade of England and America will then rush 
with offers of unprecedented value. We apprehend 
that this friend has not entirely recovered from the 
‘glorious Fourth ;’ but his sagacity will soon be 
practically tested. We are quite confident that the 





heroes and musical with wild adventure, has come 
down and rested on her native spot in the town of 
Newburyport, Massachussetts ; and what divine des- 
tiny has filled a heart that might agitate little com- | 


monplace domestic affairs with the images of 
immortal and generous life, with artistic intuitions, 
and very real human feelings, and touched fingers | 
that might weave their paleness over ivory 
piano-keys, or the form of a cat in crochet, with 
the genius of dropping fire and music over all 
page?” 

A PusLisHinc SquaBBLe.—The New York Tribune | 
has the following respecting a recent difficulty between | 
two eminent American publishing houses: * One of 
the internecine squables that disturb the harmony 
of publishers is now in progress between Messrs. 
Harpers and Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, The matter 
in dispute is a new book by Capt. Mayne Reid, the 
unrivalled author of books for boys (which often 
indeed beguile their elders into a perusal when once 
they are taken up), called ‘Odd Men,’ containing an 
interesting glance at some of the out-of-the-way 
types of savage life. Messrs. Ticknor made the pur- 
chase of the early sheets and stereotypes of the cuts 





successful sale of books requires active personal soli- 
citation, and that every bookseller should either 
canvass himself, or employ a canvasser in connection 
with his store.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL Copyricut QvEsSTION.— 
One of the oldest and most influential of the New 
York daily journals, the Courier and Enquirer, has a 
long article in favour of international copyright. We 
reproduce it, from a wish to place before our readers 
whatever may be said upon this important subject 
by authorities on either side the Atlantic: ‘We 
are allexceedingly ready to avail ourselves of the 
brain labour of others. Perhaps this assumption 
deserves some qualitication. ‘There are publishers in 
America who, eschewing the time-honoured practice 
of wholesale piracy from British authors, have of 
late commenced to pay them liberally for advance 
sheets of their productions. All honour to such, say 


augurate an innovation which deserves to be com- 
memorated as a moral landmark of the age. It is 
not alone in New York that this novel form of literary 
honesty has presented itself. Our volatile friends of 
Boston can also boast similar honourable publishers 


we, who have the enterprise and the honesty to in- 
| 
| 


in the usual manner ; but before they could issue the | to our own. But we are complimenting isolated ex- 
book, they; find the market forestalled by a/| ceptions. Not alone in the books we read, but in the 


hasty impression at a lower price, said to have | 
been manufactured at the great Cliff-street face | 


tory in four days, in repayment of some ancient 
grudge.” 

A New Fever, lately introduced from Europe, is 
now raging among our literary dilettanti. Biblio- 
graphers style it ‘‘ Illustrating.” A single case will 
illustrate the pathology of the epidemic. A valuable 
book, generally in quarto or royal octavo, is pur- 
chased. A list of all persons and places mentioned 


in the work is carefully made. Autographs and por- | 


traits of the persons, and engraved views of the 
places, are then procured, inserted in the proper 
places, and the whole is afterwards elegantly bound. 
The engravings, if too small, are either ‘‘iulaid” or 
“ mounted '’"—that is, either set into or pasted upon 
sheets of the size of the volume, The favourite works 


plays we witness, we are accessories after the act to 
constructive larceny. To be sure it comes in a round- 
about way. Inthe matter of dramas, the English 
steal from the French, and we steal from the English ; 
|}a pleasant way of adjusting the lex tulionis, 
but, seriously speaking, not exactly a moral one. 
Now, in point of fact, copyright in brain work 
should be as sacred as a title in land; and the 
higher the civilisation a people attains, the more 
likely is this principle to be conceded and secured. 
Internationally speaking, however, we must work 
together; and when our country produces something 
like a corresponding average of literary work with 
that of England we may become alive to this convic- 
| tion. One man makes a sewing-machine; another 
| writes a poem about a ball, Each devotes his time 
| and his energies to the task. What should be the 


for illustration, in this country, are those relating to / difference? And why should plain downright justice 
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be differently meted to native oralien? We grant that | 
exertions have been made to protect literary property, | 
but we contend they have been inadequate ones. At | 
best, there bas only been protection to the form in 
which an idea is clothed, and not to the idea itself. | 
The result follows that the jealous law amply pro- 
tects ownership in what is termed real property, | 
while it all but ignores proprietary rights in intel- 
lectual, or, as it may be termed, unreal property. 
We laugh at a plav which Mr. Brown, of London, 
stole from M. le Brun, of Paris, and which our 
accomplished Mr. Jenkins, of New York, stole from | 
Mr. Brown. We may even go further back and | 
trace M. le Brun’s indebtedness to the hundred | 
dramas of Lope de Vega; and Heaven knows to what 
extent that prolific dramatist may have laid under 
contribution theancient mysteries, orthe reconditelite- | 
ratureofthe Moors. Inthe longrun these outrages on 
meum and éuum must be avenged and atoned; but the 
good timeisa long timecoming. The Nemesis, however, 
is not, even now, altogether wanting. The result is 
seen in our light literature more especially, in an | 
almost utter intellectual poverty. We have some- 
times at our theatres a well-written and tolerably 
original play ; there is one now running at a Broad- 
way house which deserves honourable mention. 
These, however, are rare exceptions. They are | 
distinctly like angels’ visits, and appear to the better 
advantage because set off by the habitual and staple | 
foil of such barefaced depredators as the ingenious 
Mr. Bourcicault. Pieces for the stage in New York 
are concocted, fudged up, ‘‘ translated ” or ‘* adapted,” 
sometimes by managers, sometimes by players, some- 
times by critics on newspapers whose real or supposed 
influence impels the managers to accept their 
crudities. Sometimes young lawyers, without briefs, 
and miscalled literary men, perpetrate the abomina- 
tions, thereby to purchase opportunities of lounging 
behind the scenes. Pilfering is so easy, so certain of 
immunity from punishment, we cannot wonder at 
the miserable prices paid for dramatic composition. 
It must be made worth while for really intellectual 
men and practised writers to labour in current litera- 
ture or dramatic authorship, before a better order of | 
things can be inaugurated. In France there exists 
a large and influential body of men engaged in | 
dramatic authorship alone, simply because in France 
aman of talent may acquire a competency by writing 
a few successful pieces. In England things are less | 
fortunate for the playwright. ‘The highest price paid 
for the most fortunate pieces will not exceed three 
hundred pounds; this at the Haymarket and other 
first-class houses. Wein America, again, are at the 
lowest rung of the ladder; the price for a successful 
play at a leading house being oftentimes nothing. 
Glance for a moment at France in this respect. We 
find the equally fortunate and famous M. Alexander 
Dumas, fi/s, receiving 40,000 dols. in three years 
from a single play—the Demi Monde. Nor is this a 
very exceptional case. You must both protect and 
encourage brains before you will have in America a 
highly intellectual literary class. If it is not worth 
while to have such on any conditions, well and good. 
The poor pretenders who now exercise the functions 
of playwrights are, of course, not disposed to a re- 
form, because they have, at ieast, the wit to know 
an elevation in the standard of writing would in- 
evitably banish them from their positions, The 
English Dramatic Authors’ Society succeeds in 
getting together for the performance of pieces some 
30002 yearly. The French Société des Auteurs Dra- 
matiques collect an aggregate of nearly 50,0007. per 
annum. No wonder plays are stolen from the 
French. In our limits it is, of course, impossible to 
treat this subject in an exhaustive manner; we pro- 
pose, however, at an early date to resume its con- 
sideration as applied to educational and general 
works, when we shall take occasion to illustrate our 
investigations by appropriate and interesting sta- | 
tistics. Meantime we venture to suggest to all who 
have never given these questions particular conside- 
ration, the pertinent, if trite adage, which declares 
good is never ultimately enjoyed from that which is 
unfairly obtained; and that collective dishonesty on 
the part of a people is not a whit less reprehensible, 
albeit less obviously glaring, than downright rob- | 
bery on the part of ‘an individual.” 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By the Rev. B. H. Cowper, Richmond Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 
Baber’s Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus. 
By C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing- 
cross. 
Sismondi, Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, Paris, 
1818. Vols. X. and XVI. 
Chatterton’s Works. 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 10 vols. Also Vol. I. 
Crosbie’s History of Baptists. 
Ivimey’s History of Baptists. 
W inchester, and few other Compositions, Prose and 
Verse. Winchester, 1838 
by Moore, 8 vols. boards or | 











Smollett’s Works, 
bound. 

Ames and Herbert's Typographical Antiquities, 
4 vols. 4to. 

Hope on Man, 3 vols, 





| Jeremy Bentham’s Works. 


| following days, a variety of modern standard publi- 


| stereotype plates, woodcuts, and entire remaining 
' stocks of Henry Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and 
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3y Thos. Millard, 70, Newgate-street. 
Reminiscences of Michael Kelly. 
Bunn’s Stage Before and Behind. 
Jeremy Taylor’s Works, by Heber, 15 vols. 
Encyclopedia Londinensis. 
Behmen’s Works, by Law, 4 vols. 
Agrippa’s Occult Philosopay. 


Bewick’s Birds, original edition. 

Priestley’s Works, Vols. 2, 4, 18. 19, 20, 21. 
New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1859 to 
United Service Journal, Jan. 1859 to 





TRADE NEWS. 

PartNersuie Di:sotvep.—Thomas Smith and 
William Henry Shears, Dean-street, Westminster, 
printers. 

Bankrupt.—Thomas Williams, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, printer and publisher, Nov. 26, Dec. 31, 
at eleven, at the Court of Bankruptcy Bristol. 
Official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol; solicitors, Mr. 
Blakey, Newport; Messrs. Bevan and Co., Bristol. 

INSOLVENT PetiITIONER.—Henry William Drake, 
3ristol, bookseller. 

Covrt For Reuter or Insotvent DeEBsrors,— 
A final order will be made in the matter of the follow- 
ing person, petitioner for protection from process, at 
the court house of the said court, in Portugal-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn, unless cause be shown to the contrary, 
as follows:—On Thursday, Nov. 29, at half-past ten 
o'clock, before Mr. Commissioner Nichols, Samuel 
Frame, of 7, King-street, Southwark, previously of 
75, Westbourne-park, stationer and bookseller, for- 
merly of High-street, Croydon, Surrey, same business. 


Mr, Holmes, of 48, Paternoster-row, has just dis- 
osed of the old-established business of Mr. Good, 90, 
ligh-street, St. John’s Wood, to Mr. Payne, late of 

Wimbledon. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 
3v MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 
22. Fleet-street, on Wednesday, Nov. 21, and four 








cations. 
By THE SAME, on the same day, the copyrights, 


London Poor,” now complete, and the ‘* Great World 





almost square octavo shape (5} inches by 4), with 
numerals at the top of each leaf. Blanks are left for 
the initial letters, which in the present copy have been 
filled in with a pen. A full page contains nineteen 
lines. The entire volume consists of 151 leaves, num- 
bered in succession from I to CXXXI in Roman 
numerals. 2/. 8s. 

Dolce (L.) Prima Parte delle Stanze di diversi 
illust Poeti. Vinegia, i Gioliti, 1590—La seconda 
parte; ivi, 1589, sheet C from another edition. In 
one vol. A beautiful specimen of the lib ary of 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Henry IV., in old 
olive morocco, gilt edges, the sides and back com- 
pletely covered with gold tooling of elegant design, 
in which are introduced the Deisy (Marguerite), and 
ocher emblematic cevices of that Princess, equally 
renowned for her beauty, her wit, and her taste for 
handsome bindings. In the centre are the fleurs-de- 
lys, a rare occurrence, and only to be found on the 
choicest of her collection. 6. 15s. 

Raymond Sebon, La Theologie Naturelle de, Tra- 
duicte par M. de Montaigne, wormed. Paris, 1581. 
An exquisite specimen of French orramentation. The 
binding isin over-lapping vellum, gilt edges, having 
the sides covered with gold tooling, scrol’ed and orna- 
mented in the best Grolier style. In the centre o7 the 
obverse cover is stamped in gold the letter M, and on 
the reverse the capital B. 92. 

Quarles (F.) Divine Poems, revised and corrected, 
with Additions by the author (pp. 528), engraved 
title by T. Cecill, imp. for John Marriott, 1632— 
Hieroglyphikes of the Life of Man, engraved title and 
cuts by W. Marshall, for John Marriott, 16383—Em- 
blemes, ib. 1635, first edition, exceedingly scarce, 
engraved title and numerous cuts by W. Marshall. 
81. 15s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Ades Althorpianz, and Supplement 
to Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 2 vols., vol. 1 wants plate 
at page 9. 1822. 21. 4s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of Eug- 
land and in Scotland, 2 vols., vol. 2 wants portraits 
at pages 781 and 871. 1/. 18s. 

Duwes (Giles) Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to 
pronounce, and to speake Frenche trewly, compyled 
for the Lady Mary of England, daughter to Henry 
VIII. Black letter, very rare, wants six leaves at 
end, blue morocco, g. e. by F. and T. Aitkin. John 
Waley, n.d. This curious grammar (as we learn 
from two acrostics) was written by Giles Duwes, alias 
De Vadis, who, as he tells us himself, was French 
Tutor to the Prince Arthur, the noble King Henry 
now living, the Queens of France and Scotland, and 





of London.” Sold by order of the executors of the 
late Mr. David Bogue. 

By MR. HODGSON, at the corner of Fleet-street 
and Chancery-lane, on Wednesday, Nov. 21, and 
five following days (Sunday excepted), a collection 


| of books, including the library of a clergyman 


deceased, &e. &e. 





PAST SALES. 

By MESSRS. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Thursday, Nov. 8, and following day, the concluding 
portion of the library of the late S. W. Singer, Esq., 
editor of Shakespeare, Kc. The total proceeds of the 
sale amounted to upwards of 4607. The following 
are a few of the more interesting lots disposed of : 

Shakspeare (W.) Works, by J. Payne Collier, 
8 vols. Whittaker, 1844. 2/. 8s. 

Tiraboschi (G.) Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
20 vols. Firenze, 1805. 10. 2s. 

Old Plays. Dodsley’s Collection, edited by J. P. 
Collier, 12 vols. Prowett, 1825-7. 20. 4s. 

Mabinogion: from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, and 
other Welch Manuscripts, with an English transla- 
tion and notes, by Lady Charlotte Guest, 7 parts. 
1838-49. 51. 2s. 6d. 

Florio his firste Fruites which yeelde familiar 
Speech, slightly stained. T. Dawson for T. Wood- 
cocke, 1578.—Florio’s Second Fruites, rare, limp 
vellum. TT. Woodcocke, 1591. 2 vols. 3/. 10s. 

Paris e Viena. Inamoramento de Paris e Viena; 
Nouamente Historiado, very rare. Venetia, 1511. 
The Duke of Roxburghe’s copy, in French calf, gilt 
edges, with his arms stamped in gold on sides. This 
copy sold for 152. 15s. at the sale of his Grace’s 
library. 67. 12s. 6d. 

Vasari (G.) Vite de piu eccellenti Architeti et 
Scultori Italiani, 3 vols. in 2, first edition. Firenze, 
1550. 11. 7s. 

Sannazarii (A. S.) de Partu Virginis, Carmina, 
printed on vellum. Neap. 1526. Nine leaves of this 
volume are on paper; it is probably the La Valliére 
copy. 3. 5s. 


the Marquis of Exeter. He was also Librarian at 
Westminster to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. ‘“ The 
second Boke” has a distinct titlepage, and contains 
several verses written in French. Bindley’s copy sold 
| for 171. 17s. 30 17s. 

| Walpole (Horace, afterwards Earl of Orford) Anec- 
| dotes of Painting in England, and Catalogue of En- 
gravers, 5 vols. portraits, vol. 5 wants portrait of 
White. Strawberry Hill, 1765. J. 2s. 6d. 

Spenser (E.) Colin Clout’s Come Home againe, 
first edition, rare, B 3 damaged. William Pon- 
sonbie, 1595. 41. 4s. 

Greene (R.) Alcida, Greene’s Metamorphosis, 
black letter, scarce, head lines cut into. G. Purs- 
lowe, 1617. 12. 4s. 

Hakluyt (G.) Principal Navigations, Voyages, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation by Sea or over 
Land, black letter, first edition, with the rare account 
of Sir F. Drake’s Voyage, which is only found in a 
few copies, having being suppressed by Hakluyt him- 
self (see the end of his Preface), wanting pages 570 
to 573. 1589. 6l. 10s. 

Weever (J.) Ancient Funerall Monuments, wood- 
cuts, large paper. 1651. 162 10s. 

Shaw (S.) History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, 
2 vols. scarce, wants plan of Wolverhampton in 
Vol. II. 1798-1807, 112 12s. 6d. 

Ashmole (E.) Institution, &c., of the Order of the 
Garter, wanting some plates, and slightly wormed. 
1693. 37. 18s. 6d. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





ENGLISH. 
ALPnanet (THe) of Animals, with Pictures by Wolf, Weir, 
and Zwecker. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Roval 


16mo swi 6d; coloured, 1s; or, printed on linen, Is. Ruut- 
ledge and Co ‘ 

ANNA Ross, the Orphan of Waterloo. New edit fep 8vo cl 
236d. Oliphant aml Co 

3,\GoT—The Atonement, an Argument. By the Very Rev. 
Daniel Bagot, B.D. 12mo cl limp 1s. Groombridge and 
Sons 

BADPELEY—Whirlwinds and Dust Storms of India. An in- 
vestigation into the Law of Winds and Revolving Storms at 
Sea. By P. F. HL. Baddeley. Royal vo cl 3s; or, with Lllus- 
trations, 8s 6d. Bell and Daldy 





Spence (Rev. J.) Anecdotes of Books and Men, from 
the Conversations of Pope and others: a thick 8vo. 
volume in Mr. Spence’s handwriting, apparently the 
original record of the Anecdotes as entered from time 
totime. 6/. 7s. 6d. 

Vincencii Sermones Manuales per annum de tem- 
pore, half vellum, wants leaf 121. s. J. et a (Sac. xv). 
This excessively rare volume (of unusual size) printed 
on paper manufactured in the Low Countries, seems | 
to be totally unknown to bibliographers. Itis printed | 
in a semi-gothic letter, at a first glance not unlike | 
that of Ulrich Zell, but certainly not by him, in an | 


Barrp—A Dictionary of Natural History. By Wm_ Baird, 
M.D. Illustrated new edit cr 8vocel 10s 6d. BR. Grillin & Co 

BaLrouR—Working Women of the last Half Centu By 
Clara L. Balfour. 2nd edit fep8vo 3s 6d cl. A. W. Bennett 

3ALLANTYNE—The Golden Dream; or, Adventures in the Far 
West. By R. M. Ballantyne. Illustrated fep 8vocl 5s. J. 
F. Shaw and Co 

BEALE—The Student's Text Book of English and ‘(ienera’ 
History, from Bc. 100 to the present time. By D. Beale, 
New edit cr 8vo swd 2s; cl 2s6d. Bell and Daldy 

BEtLeTr—Parochial Sermons. Ry the Rev. G. Bellett. 2nd 
series cr 8vo cl 6s. Rivingtons : 

30HM—Lights and Sh:dows in the Present Condition of the 
Church. Nine Lectures on Christian Truths. By ©. J. T. 
séhm. (Translated fromthe German.) Crsvocl 5s. Bos- 
worth and Harrison 
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Boy's (The) Book of Ballads. Illustrated with 16 Engravings | OnE-SEEKER (The): a Tale of the Hartz. By A. S. M. Illus- 
on Wood, from Drawings by Jno. Gilbert. Small 4to cl trated. Small 4te ‘a 15s; morocco elegant 28s. Macmillan 
gilt 5s. Bell and Daldy and Co 

Bryant—A Forest Hymn. By Wm. Cullen Pryant. With | Peprern—The Play-book of Metals: including Personal Narra- 

ns by Jno. A. Hows, Small 4to cl elegant 10s 6d. tives and Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, and Tin Mines, with 

, Son end Co a large number of interesting Experiments relating to 

—The Whole Works of Joseph Butler, LL.D. New | Alchemy and the Chemistry of the Fifty Metallic Elements 

136d. W. Tegg By Jno. Hy. Pepper. With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo cl 
L—A Charge delivere d to. the Clergy of the Diocese | 7s 6d. Routledge and Co 


at his Primary Visitationin September, 1860. By y | PHILLIPS—The Hooded Snake: a Story of the Secret Police. 
bell, D D. 8vo SW is (Catherall and Nixo By Watts Phillips Fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 

3 I Simpkin, Marshell, and Co | PHILLIPS—Life on the Earth; its Origin and Succession. By 
Canabian (The) Settler's Guide, 10th edit 12mo cl limp 5s. Jno. Phillips, M.A. Post 8vo cl 6s 6d. Macmillan and Co 













KE. Stanford -Annie Maitland: or, The Lessons of Life. By D. 
sf HARI ESWOKTH—Ministering Children. By Miss Charles- Illustrated 16mo cl 1s 6d. Routledge and Co 
wi wv edit cr 8y 0 cl 5s. Seeley and Co ‘tes Francais recueil de Morceaux Choisis 
CHILD'’s (The) O l k Ijustrated with nearly 300 1 urs Poétes, avec nne Notice Biographique 
engravings, 9th edit, revised and corrected. 16mo cl 5s. ur chaq Poéte. Par Antonin Roche. 5th edit, revue et 
W. Teeg augmentée de Notes. Cr8voclé6s. Williams and Norgate 
City (The) of Our Lord). Twelve Photographs of Jerusalem. | Scorr—~Farr—.A Newand Comprehensive History of England, 
Folio cl 21s. Griffin and Co from the Earliest Period to the Accession of Geo. III. By 
CycLor-ep14 of Biography. Edited by Elihu Rich. 3rd edit Adam Scott. Carefully revised, and brought down to the 
er &vo0 cl J0s 6d. R. Griffin and Co present time, with questions. By Edward Farr. 2nd edit. 
Datrymp_es (The): or, Long Credit and Long Cloth. Post Cr 8vocl 5s. T. J. Allman 
8vo cl 7s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co SEVEN (The) Champions of Christendom: a New Version 
Dwicu = -T eology Ex ined Defended in a Series of from the most Ancient Chronicles and Records, and all other 
Se ns T Dwight. With a Memoirofthe Life | authentic and reliable Sources of Information. By Wm. H. 
ofthe Author. 2 . 18me och 10s 6d. W. Tegg G. Kingston. With Coloured Illustrations. Roy 16mo cl ds. 
Epwarps—Holidays among the Mountains: or, Seenesand | S. Low, Son, and Co 


f Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. With Iliustra- | SHakrspEArE—The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, 
by F. J. Skill. Super roy 16mo cl 3s 6d, cold and Adapted for Family Reading. By Thos. Bowdler, Esq. New 

























gilt « 4s 6d. Griffith and Farran | edit, with Steel Et avings. Cr 8vo cl gilt edges 10s 6d. 
ELWEs- hh Seabrooke: or, the Adventures of a Young | _ R, Griffin and Co 
Ar imont and Tuscany. By Alfred Elwes th | SHermMan—The Pastor's Wife: a Memoir of Mrs. Sherman. 
I y Rebt. Dudley. Fep 8vo cl 5s. Griffith and By her Husband. New edit. Fep 8vo cl 8s 6d. A. W. 
F; Bennett 
FIN le Book. By the Brothers | Sims—A Manual forthe Genealogist. Topographer, Antiquary,. 
I by m. Hall and others. | and Legal Professor, By Richard Sims. 2nd edit. 8vo cl 
I | lis. J. R. Smith 
FRAZ! hought and Action in relation | Smira—Exercises in Arithmetic. Part IL By Rev. Barnard 
to Success and Hap iness. By the Rev. R. W. Frazer, | ith, M.A. Crsvoclswals. Macmillan and Co 
M.A. Fep8vo el 3s 6d. Houlston and Wright NER's (Dr. Karl Von) Historico-Geographical Hand 
Gamrs of Skill and Conjuring; with 151 Illustrations. Fep | , from the Destruction of the Western Roman Empire 
8vo cl is6éd. Routledge and Co ; by Odvacer, in the year 476. Oblong imp 8vo cl lbs. 
GILBERT—The Elements of Banking, &c. By J. W. Gilbert, | Triibner and Co 
F.R.S. 4th dit 12mo cl swd 2s 6d. Longman and Co STATU en (The) of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Goss—1 salm and Hyinn Tunes, Chants, Sanctuses. Responses, | Ireland, 23 and 24 Victoria (1860). Vol. 24, Part 4. 4to bds 
l n nised for four voices. By Jno. Goss, Esq. Espe- | 22s 6d E yre and Spottiswoode 
ipted to Hall's Psalter. Oblong cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. | STATUTES (The) of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
23 and 24 Victoria (1860). 8vo bds 31s. 6d. Eyre 


8 
r—A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
hrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the 





EWrs--Lecture on Heads, originally written by 





ry. By Jas. O. Halliwell, Esq. 4th edit. 2 vols. { Alex. Stevens. and delivered by him: and afterwards by 
£. R. Smith |} Chas. Lee Lewes 12ino swd 6d. (W. P. Nimmo, Edin- 

‘T AND “iis; ER—The Poetical Works of George Her- burgh) Sin in, Marshall, and Co 
1 Reginald Heber. Fep 8vo cl gt 3s 6d. Gall and Inglis | SrricKLANp—Old F rie sds and New Acquaintances. By Agnes 










iFAD—Odd Journeys in and out of London. By 


; inc. Second Series. Cr 8vo cl! 10s. 6d. Simpkin, 
ushead, 2nd edit post 8vo cl 7s 6d. Groombridge | ; 

















and Sons Life and Character. By Walter 
Hoimes—The Professor at the Breakfast Table: with tl ,er8vo el 21s. Smith, ler, and Co 

Story of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holines. Cr 8vo cl 8s 6d —Be auti es of Welsh Scenery. <A Series of Views, 

8. Low. Son. and Co | a Jno. Tillotson. 4to cl, elegant, 
HomeE-Lire (The) of English Ladies in the 17th Century. By | J 1a 

the A thor of ** Magdalen Stafford 12mo cl 6s. Bell and | Tr.Ltotsox— Beaut inset English Scenery. A Series of Views, 

Dald with De iptions, by Jno. Tillotson. 4to cl, elegant, 
HorneE—AYRE.—An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old | 3 : Allman 


Testament and to Biblical Interpretation; with an Analysis 
of the Books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Ori- 


Album of Scottish Scenery. A_ Series of 
Views, wi ~ De scriptions, by Jno. Tillotson. 4to cl, elegant, 











ginal t Rev. T. H. Hearne, B.D. Now revised and 10s.6d@ T. J. Allman 

edite Vv. Ji \yre. 8vocl 25s. Longman and Co | VEstTIGEs of the Natural History of Creation. 11th edit, illus- 
How t Horses. By larry Hieover. New .er8voel7s 6d. J. Churchill 

edit 12m 286d. T. C. Newby I \ Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. A Grammar 
Hymx ! »the Church Services throughout the Chris- after Erasmus Rusk; Extracts in Prose and Verse, with 

tian Y : th a Selection of Metrical Psalms 2nd edit Notes, &c., and an Appendix. By E. J. Vernon, B.A. 

180 is6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and C« 2nd edit, post 8vo cl 5s. J. R. Smith 
-" Lis— -TI he Bible Text Cvelopedia: a complete Classifica- | VoLunrErr’s (The), A rtillery, ‘and Rifle C orps’ Almanac for 

Scripture Texts. By the Rey. James Inglis. Cr 8vo 1861. 12moswd ls. Houlston and Wright 

cl 7s 6d. Galland Inclis VOLUNTEER’S (A) Scrap Book, By the Author of ‘*A Cam- 
Jouxsrose—A Woman's Preachings, for Woman's Practice bridge Scrap Book.” Oblong bds 7s. 6d. Macmillan and 

in various Phases of Feminine Life. By Augusta John- oO 

stone. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Groombridge and Sons Wonperovs (The) Tale of King Nut-cracker and Poor 
KixG Charles the First’s Declaration to his Subjects concern- | Richard. New edit, 4to bdals. Routledge and Co 


ing Lawful Sports to be used on Sundays. Small 4to, half- | Wurre—Guide to the Civil Service. By Hy. White, M.A. 
bound, 5s. B. Quaritch 4th edit, creatly improved, 12mo swd 2s. 6d. PS. King 
LANDELIS—Illustrated Paper Model-inaker, containing twelve | Woop—Natural History ; Book for Children—Mam- 
Subjects and Practical Diagrams for their construction. malia. Dv the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., with 180 [lustra- 
By E. Landells. Roy 8vo 2s iffith and Farran tions by Wolf. Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, «c., engraved by 











Lawrorv—The Forture-teller; or, Peeps into Futurity. the Brothers Dalziel. Fep 4tocl 5s. Routledge and Co, 
Compiled by Louisa Lawford. Fep 8vo bdsl1s. Routledge -—-—- aa 
and Co FRENCH. 


LiFe and Religion of the Hindoos, with a Sketch of my Life 


; ] Aznovut—Rome contemporaine. Par Edmond About 
and : xpenience. Jo euth Chunder Gangooly (Baptised 


BEAUMONT-Vassy (De)--Guaribaldi et l'avenir, etude politique. 


Philip). Cr8voclis. E. T, Whitfield Par le vicomte de Beaumont-Vassy 
Lirrox— A Guide to the Stué dy of Holy Scripture By Rev. | Besser—Le Général marquis de Pimodan. Par Félicien 
E. A. Litton, M.A. Post 8vocl 5s Seeley and Co Besset 


Lowrit_T! e Biglow Papers. By J. R. Lowell. Newly | Bona@vr—Gare & nos vaisseaux! Par M. P. A. F. Bobceuf. 
edited, with Preface by the Author of “Tom Brown's | Farrr—Le Précieux sang, ou le Prix de notre salut. Par 
School-days.” Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Triibner and Co Frédéric-William Faber, prétre de l‘Oratoire de Saint-Phi- 

Low rH—Hig h Places, By G, T. Lowth, Esq. 3vols post8vo | — lippe de Néri 

8is 6d. Hurst and Blackett Ganovurp—Histoire de France, depuis les origines gaulolses 

MACKENZIE—The Wanderer, and his return Home; or, jusqu’a nos jours. Par Aimédée Gabourd. Tome 16. 

Thoughts for Young Men. By W. B. Mackerzie, M.A. 715 
2mo cl swd Is 6d. Seeley and Co —Souvenirs et portraits; études sur les beaux arts. 

Main—Twelve Sermons. preacked on various occasions at the Par F. Halévy, membre de l'Institut 

Church of st. Mary, Greenwich. By the Rev. Robt. Main, | Jorrparsn—Logique de Port-Royal; avec une introduction et 
M.A Fep 8vo cl 5s. Bell and Daldy des notes. Par Charles Jourdain 

Manse (The) of Mastland: Sketches, Serious and Humorous, | KexvicaNn—I  Angiote rre telle qu'elle est, ou Seize ans d'ob- 
from the Life of a Village Pastor in the Netherlands. Trans- servations d ‘e pays. Par Aurele Kervigan 
lated from the Dutch, by Thos. Keightley. Cr8vocl 9s. | Lapmme et Morekacv—Histoire de la Guerre de Russie et de la 
Bell and Daldy campagne de 1813 en Allemagne, en Italie et en Espagne. 

MARSHALL on the Law of Marine Insurance, Bottomry. and Par F. Ladimir et E. Moreau 
Respondent By Wm. Shee. 4th edit roy 8vo cl 25s | Maistre (de )—Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg. Par le 



































Shaw and Son comte J. de Maistre. 7e edit 

MEMORIALS of Families of the Surname of Archer. 4tocl | Marrin—H stoi > de France. Par Henri Martin. Tome 11. 
12s €d. J. R. Smith | 4e edit in-8e 

MERCER —Will Barton o’ the Mill, and other Poems, By Geo. | Qurysonas (de)—Matériaux pour servir 2 histoire de Mar- 
if ‘ep &8vo cl 5s. Seunders, Otley, and Co | 


S: Tr wet guerite a Aupeict 1e, duchesse de Savoie, régente des Pays- 

} ism the True Temperance of Scripture, Bas. Par le comte E de Quinsonas 

Science, and 3 xperience. By Jas. Miller. Post 8vo cl 3s. | Rinerte (de)—Les Fastes de la marine francaise, histoire 
WwW ‘ 


















maritime, biegraphie de nos grands hommes de mer. Par 
Portrait Gallery of the United Methodist Free Charles de Ribelle- 
l2mo swd 6d (Jno. Heywood, Manchester Sarste-BevveE—Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire sous 
. Marshall, and Co >, cours professé A Liége en 1848-1840 Par C. A. 
ME RY—Rome and the Papacy now and for ever In- te-Be uve, de l Académie francaise 
». This Fact made apparent, and certain matters | Swirr—Voyages de Gulliver. Par Swift 
with connected. considered, in a Letter to the Editor | Tarse—La Fontaine et ses fables. Par H. Taine 
) Tablet. By tl . Geo. Montgomery. 8vo swd ls. | TarépavLT—Souvenirs de vingt ans de séjour a Berlin. Par 
Simpkin, Mar shall. ¢ 





hiébault, avec avant-propos, et notes par M. F. 





Moort —Paradise and t 
Owen Jones. 






Peri. By Thos. Moore. Tlu- | 
Roy 4to cl 42s; calf 52s 6d. Day | VarmiaNn 
francs-macons de l'Uruguay et de 
ant (Adolphe) 

azettes, histoire critique anecdotique 
parisienne. Par J. F. Vaudin. Années 1858- 





(A) Manhood: or, Stories of Washington and the 
n War of Inde pendence. By the Author of “Sun- 
lig ugh the Mist,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo cl 
J. F. Shaw and Co | 
NIcoLo—Narr. ative of Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the 























| street, corner of 


tudes historiques et symboliques sur la franc- 
2 


Dunge $y Antonio Nicolo, Cr 8vo canvas, GERMAN. 
3s 6a. .B ett ANDERSEN'S, H. C., siimmtliche Miirchen. 6 Aufl. 
Nosie’s Hull, Yo irkst re, and Lincolnshire Almanae and ARMAND, Ralph Norwooé, > | 
_Diary 186 10 Sw ié6d. W. Kent and Co 3 ; J ler’'s Glaube an die Unsterb- | 
Nort fen r. Pictures and Anecdotes of j 
I wi i Bird’s-eve View of the G ler iten. A 1. Engl. 
Moy eir Leaders. Illustrated. F r. v., Zur Diiitetik zur Seele. 
8s ns 
Nov Gra € 4 niss Cc e Alex. ische Geschichts- 
es i 4 lem sius 4 mmission der K. Akademie 
¢ 0a tius € t B. H. Cowper. 8yo cl 12s. der Wissenschaften in Wien, 2 Abth.: Diplomataria et 
“ sand N Acta. Bd. 








GLADSTONE, Thomas H., Bilder u. Skizzen aus Kansas, 
HEINDL, Dr. J. B., Biographien der Beriihmtesten u. ver- 
dienstvolisten Piidagogen u. Schulmiinner aus der Ver- 
gangenheit. 
Horny, W. O. yv., Johann Jacob Aster. Ein Lebensbild aus 
dem Volke. 
LEOPOLD, Fiirst, v. Anhalt-Desssu. Ein Erinnerungschrift. 
— Charles, Gerald Fitzgerald der Chevalier. Aus d. 
Dn 3B 
Mont ALEMBER rT, Graf v., die Minche @. Abenlandes vom h. 
Senedikt bis zum h. Bernard. Vom Verf. genehmigte 
deutsche Ausg. v. P. Karl Brandes. 
PoasEnvortr, J. C., biographisch-literarisches Handwiorter- 
buch zur Geschic hte der exacten Wissenschaften. 
Stivers, Jegér v., Cuba, die Perle der Antillen. Reisedenk- 
wiirdigkeiten u. Forse hungen. 
W IseMAN, Cardinal, Fiinf neue Sterne am Himmel der Heili- 
gen. Deutsche hrsg. v. Carl B. Reiching. 








AMERICAN. 

ArnovtT—The King of the Mountains. From the French of 
Edmond About. With an Introduction by Epes Sargent. 
J. E. Tilton and Co 

Bacon—The Works of Francis Bacon, Collected and edited 
by James 8 er M.A, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
&c. &c. Vol. Il. being Vol. IL of the Literary and Profes- 
sional works. Brown and Taggard 

BENGEL (John Albert)—Gnomon of the New Testament. A 
New Translation, by Charlton T. Lewis, M.A., and Marvin 
Rk. Vincent, M.A., Professor of Troy University. Vol L 
Perkinpine and Higgins 

BrENJAMIN—The Missionary Sisters: a Memorial of Mrs. Sera- 
phina Haynes Everett - Mrs. Harriet Martha Hamlin, 
late Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. at C onstantinople. 
By Mrs. M. G. Benjamin. ‘Ame ie an Tract Society 

CurLp—Philothea: a Grecian Romance. By L. Maria Child, 
author of * Letters from New York.” T. 0. H. P. Burnham 

CorRNELL—L'fe of Robert Raikes, the Founder of Sabbath- 
Schools. By William M. Cornell, M.A. Henry Hoyt 

Day—Chenniistry in its Relations to Physiology and Medicine. 
By George E. Day, M.A., Cant., M.D., F.K.S., Professor of 
Medicine in the University of St.’ Andrew. Bailligre 





Brothers , 
Grey—Cousin - arry. By Mrs. Grey, author of “The Little 
Beauty.” T. Peterson and Brothers 


Hare and aan nited States Digest; containing a Digest 
of the Decisions of the Couris of Common Law, Equity, and 
Admiralty of the United States and in England, By George 
Silsbee Hale and H. Farnhain Smith, of the Boston Bar. 
Vol. XIIL Annual Digest tor 1859, Little, 3rown, and Co 
Kirrk—The Cloud Dispetled; the Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion Examined. By John Ki aK With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D._N. Tibbals and Co 
M‘ Inrosi~A year with Naggie and Emma. A True Story. 
Edited by Maria J. M‘Intosh. D. Appleton and Co 
Morris—Presbyterian. Baptist, and Methodist Testimony to 
Confirmation, as a Primitive and Apostolic Rite. Compiled 
by the Rev. B. Wistar Morris, Assistant Minister of St. 
Luke's Church, Germantown 
Papers for the Teacher. birst Series. F. C. Brownell : 
STEDMAN—The Prince’s Ball. A Brochure from _“ Vanity 
Fair.’ By Edmund C. Stedman, author of * The Diamond 
Wedding. Rudd and Carleton : 
TOPE Se \ History and Ani Uysis of the Constitution of the 
nited States. “By Nathaniel C. Towle, of the Washington 
Bar Little, Brown, and Co, 3 
Tw REDIE—Jerusale m and its Environs. By Rev. W. K. 
Twi e, D.D., author of * Seed-Time and Harvest.” Ame- 
rican Tract Society nee 
UnDERWOOD—Millennial Experience; or, God's Will Known 
and Done. By Kev. Alnieon Underwood, Henry Hoyt 
Ware—The Philosophy of Natural History. By John Ware, 
M.}). Prepared on the Plan, and retaining portions of the 
Work, of William Smellie, member of the Antiquarian and 
Roval Societies of Edinburgh. Brown and Taggard 
WakREN—The Morning Star. History of the Children’s Mis- 
sionary Bas sel, and of the Marquesan and Micronesian Mis- 
sions. By Mrs. Janes. Warren. American Tract Society 
WinniE and Walter; or, Story-Telling at Thanksgiving. 
_E. Tilton and Co. 


“ADVERTIS SEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 







































da. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ......ccccccseseee 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) 6 
Half Column .. 9 
Whole Column 0 





yor E: AMILY ‘AR Ms— Sen Sn ~~ 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; ina 
ays you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial 
Beari Plain Sketch, 3s. ; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 
ten desc ription, 6s.; Large ‘Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin 
of the name, all traced from authentic records, fee two guineas, 
An Index, containing the names of nearly all persons entitled 
to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of 
London, Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 
400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.—By T. CU LLETON, Genea- 
logist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 


4 Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 
6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with 
Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
extra.—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by Appointment 
to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, WwW Cc 


QoL AD GOLD RINGS “(8 8 Carat, Hall 
ic Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P.O. order the sizes = be sent to 
select from.—T. st. . LLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
. Martin’s-lane, London, W. C: 


few d 

















@!ITAMP YOUR OW N PAPER with 
ND) Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING ; 
Best make, 21s. Any person can use them, 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


corner of St Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
SELLING OFF, at WILLTAD IC RTER’S 
NOLINE 


K WHOLESALE and RETAIL STAY and CR 
WAREHOUSE, in consequence of the ext rac rdinary wet 
season, 2000 Winsey and Rep’s pe!ticoats sacrificing at 5s, 9d. 5 - 
1000 quilted alpaca an d Australian wool petticoats, c 
now selling at 7s. 11. each; 500 lama wool quilted pe 
cost 28s. 6d., reduced to 14s, €¢ d. each; a lot of quilted 
satin petticoats eq ally cl 
petticoats, cost 17s. 6d., 
bodies, cost 5s. 6d., now se 
patent front-fastening 





















i 
silk and 
30 dozen crochet worsted 
. lid. ; 500 elastic coutil 

4d. ; 1000 seif-a jusung 
2) . 6d., now selling for 

4s. 9d. per pair ; 2000 pairs ladies’ French-wove st ays to fasten 













in front, bought at Custom-house sales at less than 
value, goods worth 16s. 6d., now selling at 7s. ea. Ada 
WILLIAM ARTER, Stay i Crinoline Warehouse, 22, 
Ludgate-street, two doors from St. Paul's. 
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20s. per doz. 


OS, 
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EC. 


PORT oe 
SHERI RY 
W. WHITAKER 


PAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 





Merchan rutched-friars, 





though is demonstrated, upon 
analvsis, to be pe m acidity, and very superior 
to ree nti , iac. In French bottles, 
388. per di ‘ase for the country 
HE SR Y id Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery 


Ford" S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 


eal 3, and 4 guineas 5; 


















French Ril 
at 5 to ly 4! 





3 Forp, 42. Oxford-street. London, W 


Fo RD's AIXA JACKETS, _ beautifully 
. fitti ind elegantly em Superfine cloth, 


Directions for 





“coloured, with mi 





sasnurement post tree 





For D'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 





with silk, and 
Choice ad in 
measurement 


HOMAS f 











orn. 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


gist ed for future orders) ; 


s, Socks, V 





and F. 
Drawer 
materi: 

Por! 


a id newes st styles in every 
. Pall-mall, London, S.W. 
BLACK! BLACK! ars! 

GAMU EL OS) [OND and 
No. 8, IVY-LANE, NEWGATE 
inform the public that they have 4 















Dyeing Black for Mournit v 
same ina few days, when require 
French Me id ¢ Merc 
look equal to 1 furniture ar 
cleaned, or dyed ished, Shawls 
every descriptic ” 1 the colours preserve ad. 
Establ 13 ve a Century, 
MY in P R OVISIONS cual} heddar 
heese, (4 1, and &d/. per | ickle 
b 2 2:0 









in exc ellent cure, 
-asonable 
the purchaser at this 
Pi 


» Osborne-house, 50, 


smoked Break t Back 
per half: sic Butters 
saving of fifteen per 
establishment ¢ rall 
OSBORNE’ heese W 
hill, ne ar St. gone C 


MNHE BE 
COFFEES in Unsia 
and CO. Merchants, 8, | 








Pure Coffees, $., 18. 3 





railway | Station or market-tow! 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods «¢ 
within eight miles of the City. 


teen 0: 


Ww" : mn 





“Dp IN GOODNESS. 
Hi ERS, Tea Merchants, 


apply the Best Texas in 





hoice, 3s. 4:2., 3s. 6d., 










3s. Sd 
THE I 4s. 4d . 
Choice C. 47, 18, y best old Me 

Is. Sd. t prices. A price current (j tf ee) 


on ¢ appl 








W 5 vy carriage ll orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices, iting to 22. and up s, to all parts of E 
land; and on « ord ‘rs for 5/. to Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 


EF ORNIM: N’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Strone, Rr and FULL-FL LAVOL RED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing } 
it impossible for ai 
made to apy r like the 





before the ¢ 


















at a high price . 5 ver Ib., in Packe 
PURSELL, 80, ( il, and 119, ; ELPHINSTONE, 

Regent-st. ; G ULD, 198, Oxfor St. 

r . “ALLCHIN, 


FORTESCt E, Bi 
bury-pa M 
cross; 


 JOUNSTON, Cl 
VELL, Hackney; DELL, 







W Moorgate-st. + 




















Kingsland; Baur AnD, Hammersmith; GALLoway. Islington; 
GoTTUNG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; CoorEr, 209, Totte nham- | 
court-road: I > Nv i McCasu, Stratiord; 
Lake, Peck Rs Biackiman-st.; Hol 
Agents inevery town. . 
ee ANN( oH oe E SENS — METALLIC PEN 
MAK O THI N (by Roy nmand) 
OSE PIL GIL i OT T begs moet respectfully 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generaily, that. | «novel application of 
his unrivalled MMachs for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 


cordance with the sci¢ 
duced a new ser ( 
excellence of temper, \ material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he b S will ensure universal approba- 
tion, — defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his ni une as a guarantee of qualit Ithey are put up in 
the usua , style of boxes, cont ¢ one gross each, with 1 ibel 
outside, and the fac-simi his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium. 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writ ng 





‘spirit of the times, he has intro- 
usefel productions, which for 

















taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers. Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers « supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-stre Bi rmingham; No. 





91, John-street, New York; and at Gracechurch-street, 











nd Lyons Velvets, | 


GLIRTS, unequalled for quality and accu- | 
. fit (s measm 


ese cover it with colour makes | 
own low-priced autumn leaves to be | 
best, a ri assed off to the consumer | 
U., AS. 4s 


3 | Letter 1. 
, 
| 
| 
| 





WITA 

















Y}URNITUR E. WHE RE to BUY, \ THEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 


AT to BUY.—P 1S. BEYFUS are selling tl SATERY SEARCH, 





» the 35/. Dra Y n suite. the 2+ E THAT You at it n hstituted 
3’ Be on - and Servants - J l 1 
1 . Vants, 4 Sold all Cha } 3. -WOTHELSPOON 
l > by post. Goods « + ind Co,, Glasg yi] yn} 





kingdo 1.—P. and S, BEYEU 





ASS TEEULOUS PILLS for 
rT. ac Complaints. 
rgeor ] New 


— pol 
TRNISHING.—DRUCE and iC 
G ¢ rom ly by 


sal 


] how Roome coutain the 
sane “ot ‘eeiestone room 












i 
DS BUCHAN’S 















ne 
| "er ‘ pee gna h ccc Bp thle Skin ¢ 
vi it, and Concentrate eget r pu 
' sn r . ; 
Iron bed ids, 8s SOU, SCOTNe 
\ { unter t ~ lu ! 
eC’W 10) w I s er ¢ < 
thr t Ls ants I siya € 
lf ] Iliustrated books pos ‘ x 
iker-street i 2 
Je NDERS, STOVES, FIRE -IRONS, and t, J W 
a CHIMNEY-PIECES.—! the above are re- ces: | I 
S helen Avail iding WILLIAM'S. BUTE ; 
-ROO) r u assortn hee . 
es, Ranges, Clim pieces, Fire-Iror Bare 7 
| Ge ner, al “Tri ninongery as cm t be approached else wh eet i nay 
of w hina B S motn ¢ 5p 1 G ‘ rehe- 
two sets of bar l 1 fende wit 
| Standards, 7s. t ~ a fend lis. to 1] itto i ts 1 22, 
with rich ormoln orn 15s 1s chimney-pieces ae 
Rote 3S. Soeey. ; Grove . from 2s. Sd set to 4/. 4s. The eof 
st RTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
= uth-pl f ! 
BE SDS" Cp ake 
sing B 3 


Il, 


ROOMA de 








LIAM S. BURTO) 


voted exclusive 


rEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, | Bugaed¢ 
Nh xX L \R Gl gre Medicines 
’ g Y be 











of LAMPS, Boy ATHS, a - j L EW ARE of Spurious ar angerous 
1 is at once th li ried d my s, sold in imi of Dr ILLIS 
e the | or- BROW? E'S LORODYNE, i 
= ’ Iish- | by Dr I IWNELM RCS 
a, fr Consumption, Oo : 
ver Batl Head é 
| . Ifead-Aches, Hi 
} Lamps of its € acy, aft 
| Pure Co za Oi nace sigaeted } jpeg aie 
ee ‘ From W. VESAI 
pit COVE RS. a ER land, formerly Le 
| DISHES in ever vy material, in great vari George's School of 
| west ar . z it 2 ‘ medicine so etheac 
| ; - ove: have used it in ¢ 
| i | diseases, and an 
Brit From Dr. M‘Mi 
} s sider it t Y 


W ILLIAM. S. BURTON'S GENERAL completely cured n 


and Ketties, Clocks, 
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Turnery, 


net Furnitt 


Ca 
Twent v la 


|} 3,and 4, New 
Newman-n 
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had gratis, ¢ 








Dr. M‘GRIGOR 
invaluable medicit 
Dr. Ginpoy, Army dics ts Jaleutta: “Two doses 





ne, LV. Us 





FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may As an astrin- 
« d free bx ast It eontai is of "iy ic in C<¢ w } 
r and taneous Asa 

Dish l ffeets w ve 

nnev. | remar! In | ections I have tuuud it extrer 





. Sens valuable. 
W are, Sold only in bottle 
kom | and Manufacture 
and Plans of tl : Bl ury-square, 


, 2A, 2, of 


: by the Sole Agent 


t Russell-street 





ear 


ri rriage free on receipt 








ge Show ps or Post 
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y, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A VEN STASTIC i rT 
Ok ECCLES AS | JAL LAW e 
E ROGERS HARDING, Esgq,., cf Lincoln’s-inn, 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. Letter 
Advowsons. 

Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and 


By GEOE 


Remedies relative to Advowsons. 
*luralities. 
Residence. 





Donative. iS Exchange of Benefices. 
Appropriations and Impropriators, Bs Sequestrations and Judgments. 
Livings held in commendam. 8 Suspension, De pr ivation, and Degradation. 
Unions. a Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 





Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. a“ an Dilapidations, Emblements, &c. 


Parish Churches and Chapels. » 28. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
Seats and Pews. » 29. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
Monuments and Ornaments. tuaries, 


iurchyards and Burial-grounds, ‘a 10. First Fruits and Tenths 


h 
he Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. Vestries. 

Presentations. Church Rates 


Cc 
T 











Examinations. » 954. The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 

Admission, Institution, and Induction. » 93 The Ecce tical Authorities. 

Requisites ‘after y Induction. a 2 i trictions, and Clerical Duties 
Lapse. 


Simony. 7. Ecclesiastical ‘Offences. 
Title to Advowsons and therr Sale. * 38. Convocation. 


Orders should be sent forthwith to 


JOHN CROCKF POR D, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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AND 








London. | 
- ne Ps a +r rrr | 
L OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTME NT , 

Wi mer Dise ses, —Er twit ring with them pecu- | Y 8 
liar disease 1 variati : ainvas them pecu- Going 
pheric n t iuses few 3 | 
entirely esca nost have colds, s | 

which diseases H wav's Pills and The Sport 





used, and 















Rather Dogmatic. 
Rabbit Shooting. 
rize Turkeys. 


A Croydon Bas 


“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


THE LUnie tT Mawac 


SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTR {ATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


It will contain THIRTEEN LARGE ENGR ay INGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WetIR, H. K. Browne, 


HARRY HALL, T. H. Witson, and other Arti sts, and comprising : 
Satie of the Favourite. | Coming up Long Reach. 
Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple Punt Fishing at Wray Mill 
—Kicking up a Dust. Coursing Cracks. 
to Sweat. Going to Ascot—A Comfortable rhe Death. 
ketful. ( ying the Dust. The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 
Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanae will be— 
s and Pastimes of euch Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge fi r each day in the year, and 





} 
pie— 








sence we eos e effected. W1 Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Tur ». &e.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
pabtied uinon tba.aheat-aan ciecc , er | a Calendar of Farm and Garden Op ) general information, and other matters interesting and 
inflammation. a Oe io - al ; | on the Calendar; with Table showing th . Time of ‘Hig | useful to the Country Gentleman. 
pes ; tal or of the human Asthmatic and | RURAL ALMANAC is be wutifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover 
celicate fs, ichtened to suffocat i g I weat } P 

liberated by ru * H : the lungs. | Price ls. A copy for 13 stamps. 
where it meets all @ xd in « s im- | 
\ 


purities. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


| 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER, | 
itll aca | 


MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD | 
GAMBIER, G.C.B.; with Original Letters from Lords 
Chatham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave. Holland, &c. | 
Edited, from family papers, by Lady CHATTERTON. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. (This day. 


STUDIES from LIFE. By the Author of | 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


[This day. 
THE HOUSE on the MOOR. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. [On the 23rd. 
HIGH PLACES. By G. T. LOWTH, Eszq., 
Author of * The Wanderer in Arabia.”’ 3 ‘ye 
Now ready, 


TWO YEARS in SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER, Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Vol XIII. of 
Hurst and BiLackett’s STANDARD Liprary of CHEAP 
EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

[ Now ready. 
“ This last producticn from the pen of the author of ‘The | 

Crescent and the Cross’ has the same elements of a very 

wide popularity. It will please its thousands.’’—Globe. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 

JEAFFRESON, Esq. 2 vols. with Engravings, 21s. 

“A pleasant book for the fireside season on which we are 
entering, and for the seaside season that is tocome. Mr. | 
Jeaffreson has been into the medical garden, and gathered | 
two armsfull of herbs, and plants, and flowers, and every- | 
thing connected therewith, and these he has classified end | 
arranged, and out of hundreds of volumes collected thou- | 
sands of good things, adding thereto much that appears in | 
print for the first time, and which of course gives increased | 
value to this very readable book.” —A theneeum, 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the 
Confines of INDIA and CHINA. By T. W. ATKINSON, 
Y.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “Oriental and Western 
Siberia.” Dedicated, by permission to Her Majesty. With 
Lighty-three Illustrations and Map, 42s. bound. 

‘*We must refer to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most intel- 
igent and snecessful of the civilised travellers of our own 
lay. By far the most important contribution-+to the history 
f the se regions isto be found in Mr. Atkinson's recent pub- 
ication on the Amoor, a work which derives equal interest 

from his wdi-aened portfolio and his pen.”—Zdinburgh 





LEC 


A CRUISE in the PACIFIC, From the 
Log of a Naval Officer. Edited by Capt. FENTON AYL- 
MER. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

‘*A highly interesting work, written in the spirit and with 
the stvle of a genuine sailor.”— Literary Gazette. 


TRAITS of CHARACTER: being Twenty- 
five Years’ Literary and Personal Recollections. By a 
CONTEMPORARY. 2 vols. 21s. 

‘ The authoress of this work has had an extensive acquaint- 
ance among those who have been distinguished in the a = 
of politics, art, literature, and fashion. Most people, 
imagine, will like such volumes as these, which are An 
santly written, and contain a fair share of interesting gossip 
about interesting people."—Literary Gazette. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia. By 
Mrs. G. GRETTON, 2 vols. 21s. 


“We can praise Mrs. Gretton’s performances as interest- 
ing, unexaggerated, and full of opportune instruction.”— 
THE NEW NOYELS. 

The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. | 
3 vols. | 





‘Whether in delineation of character, in lucidity and | 
trength of plot, in description of scenery, in representation 
of life as it is, or in sound and well-enforced moral, we know 

) novel of its class among the publications of the last three 

four years to equal this latest production of the popular 

thoress of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ If asked to 
‘ ssify it, we shou'd give it a place between ‘John Halifax’ 
and * The Caxtons.’ ""— Herald, 


PD 


‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires’ will be one of the most | 
wi tie ead books of the season. In itare to be found some | 


of the pleasantest characters we know of in fiction.” —Lite- 
vary Gazette. 


MONEY. By COLIN KENNAQUHOM. 
“We welcome with much satisfaction a new and valuable 


aceession to the ranks of the fiction-writers in the person of 
Mr. Colin Kennaquhom, author of the clever novel ' Money.’ 


His language is if elike in dialogue, fresh, clear, and incisive | 
in narrative and refi-ction; and his book can hardly fail to 


amuse all readers." —Spectator. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. 


GKAHAM. 3 vols. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 2vols. 21s. 


“The talent exhibited in this | novel is far above the 
average of modern works of fiction."’—MMessenger. 

“The author has a pleasant vein of narration, and his 
home scenes are lively and natural.”"—John Bull. 








| Edition, with Coloured and Tinted Illustrations. Imperial 


| and METALS. With 300 Illustrations, Post 8vo. cl. 73. 6d. 


| BOOK. With 400 Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


| and TALES. With 170 Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 5s, 


| MONARCHS of the 


By GEORGE | 


\ New York: 56, Walker-street. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a een 
BRUIN; or, the Grand Bear Hunt. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. Illustrated by ZwEckeR. 5s. 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. A New and Revised 


8vo. cloth elegant, 21s. 


PEPPER on MINES, MINERALS, 
ATKINSON’S SKETCHES on 


NATURAL HISTORY; with Observations on Reason and 
Instinct. With 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 
PICTURE-BOOK for CHILDREN. With 240 Illustrations 
by WotrF, Weir, ZweckeR, &c. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
with a Memoir and Notes by OFFOR—principally from Bun- 
yan’s Works—with Portrait and 110 Illustrations by J. D 
Watson. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 21s, 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. With a Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations by GitBeatT, &c. 4to. eloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 21s. 

WHITE’S (Rev. JAMES) NEW 
HISTORY of ENGLAND; with an Analysis to Chapters, 
anda full Index. 850 pp. post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE’S 


MEMOIRS. By R.H. WHITELOCKE. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. (November. 


WOOD’S BOY’S OWN BOOK of 
NATURAL HISTORY. With 400 Illustrations by Harvey. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERALD MASSEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 


STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE, Illus- 


trated by GILBERT. 3 vols, royal Svo. cloth, 2d. 16s. 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKE- 


SPEARE. 8 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, 6/. 


EVERY-DAY CHEMISTRY. By A. 
SIBSON. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayne Rei. 


Illustrated by ZwEeckER. Fep. 8vo. cloth, ds. 


PLAY-HOURS and HALF-HOLI- 
DAYS. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. Illustrated by 
CoLemAN. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

DIGBY. HEATHCOTE; or, the Early Days 
of a Country Gentleman’s Son and Heir. By W. H. KING- 
STON. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LILLIESLEA; or, Lost and Found. A 
Book for Girls. By MARY HOWITT.  Fep. 8vo. cl. 3s. 6d. 

BOWMAN’S BEAR HUNTERS of the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS.  ILllustrated by Zwecker. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEROINES of DOMESTIC LIFE. By 


Mrs. OCTAVIUS OWEN, With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ACCIDENTS of CHILDHOOD; or, 


Cautionary Stories for Heedless Children. By the Author 
of * The Four Sisters.” With Twenty Illustrations by J. D. 
Watson. l6mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


FACTS for FARMERS. By ROBERT 
SCOTT BURN.  Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE STORY 
POPULAR NURSERY RHYMES 
SUMMER SONGS for WINTER DAYS. 


With Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 
OSBORNBL®’S (Captain Sherard) JOUR- 
NAL in MALAYAN WATERS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
GAMES of SKILL and CONJURING. 


With 175 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, 
Taking a Moor in Scotland. By JEANS, With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ANSTED’S GEOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STONEHENGE’S BRITISH SPORTS. 
A New and Revised Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
| Fep. 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
| MAIN. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 

PEPPER’S BOY’S PLAY-BOOK of 
SCIENCE. With 470 lilustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

BEACH RAMBLES in SEARCH of 
PEBBLES and CRYSTALS. By J.G. FRANCIS. With 
Coloured Plates. Square 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

MOORE’S POPULAR HISTORY of 
BRITISH FERNS. With Coloured Illustrations. Third 
and Kevised Edition. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON: FARRINGDON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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